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THE LION’S HEAD. 





By the extension of this present Number a whole sheet beyond its proper 
limits, in order to include some very important papers, we hope to please 
both our Readers and Contributors, while we relieve ourselves a little from 
that vast accumulation of materials, which scarcely leaves us room on our 
table to pen this notice. The continuation of the Life of Schiller—of the 
Essays on English Versification, by the Public Orator of Oxford,—and the 
long promised insertion of Richard the Third, after the Manner of the An- 
cients, of Forest Legends, of the Life of Chatterton, of Lillian of the Vale, 
&c. &c. shall take place, if possible, next month. 





Our Irish friends will see, by the able article which takes the lead in the 
present Number, that we are not disposed to neglect them: a Review of 
Captain Rock’s Memoirs will appear next month. 


a 


As for the many letters and essays on Political] Economy, which have 
been sent us in reply to the Templars’ Dialogues, we must entreat the 
forbearance of their writers till our friend X. ¥. Z. has more fully developed 
his principles. To insert their remarks now would be to anticipate several 
objections, which at the proper time, in the course of the discussion, will 
receive due consideration. If at the last any doubts should remain un- 
resolved, and they can be stated not too vgluminously, we shall be ready to 
give them a fair hearing. 





We have no “ vacant corner” in our Magazine, and are therefore unable 
to oblige G, F. by the insertion of all his worthy Trifles. The Stanzas how- 
ever to Kitty, which scarcely leave her a rhyme to her name, will very pro- 
bably see day-light on the first of June. Lion’s Head is a tremendous Patron 
of Poets. 

Coritanus, who gives so humorous an account of his eager ride to Note 
tingham, to see the article in print which he had sent to the Lonpow Ma- 
a will find our opinion confirmed on inspecting the contents of this 

vumber. 
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452 The Lion's Head. 
We are glad to find room in the Lion’s Head for the following sonnet :— 
SONNET. 


Give me that freeborn heart, that will not bear 
Oppression's chain, but fiercely from it burst, 
Or in the effort burst itself; thatdare, | 
Endure of deaths the longest and the worst, 
But dare not be enslaved !—Oh ! it is brave 
To imitate the oak, that will not bend 
Its form majestic, though itself to save, 
Before the wildest storm that heaven can send ; 
Which nobler looks, though lying overthrown, 
After its daring, than the willow when 
It raises, from the danger overblown, 
Its dastard, mean, submissive self again— 
That lowly crouch'd to earth before the blast, 
But, insolent, laughs at it when "tis past. 





Nugator will see, on reference to our former Numbers, that his plan has 
been too nearly anticipated in the admirable articles entitled “‘ Early Fretich 
Poets,” to allow of our erigaging in it—At the same time there is so much 
merit in his Imitation of De /’ Amour Antique of Clement Marot, as- makes 
it a weleome offering for the Lion. 


GOOD OLD TIMES. 


In good old times, when Loye was jolly, 

And prudish arts were deem’d but folly, 

And gifts were gifts, and honest coaxing 

Was little like your modern hoaxing ; 

Then folks (God bless them !) thought it holy 

That hearty courtship, when begun, 

Through twenty, thirty, years should run, 

A century of artless fun 
In good old times. 


But now ‘tis nought but mimic tears, 
And hollow grief and studied fears :— . 
Then cease my ‘vant of Love to blame, 
For Love, I ween, is not the same. 
O! bid him come as once he came 
In good old times. 





The doors of the Lonpon Macaziyxe are always thrown wide open to 
those who ‘are qualified for admission ; but the’ following (we are sorry to 
say it,) have not the privilege of the entrée :— 

The Pilgrim.—Bethlem Gabor.—Charlotte Adeline—The Deformed 
Transformed. Part 11].—Arthur Forrester. —To Fanny, a Pastoral Tale— 
Young Owen. —F. natural—Sonnet by W. F.—Sonnet by O.—B. R.—The 
Cottager, by G. N.—M. L.—The valereges Pie Silent Woman: 
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INCOG : 


OR 


THE DEVIL IN IRELAND. 
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Wuen intelligence of Prince Ho- 
henlohe’s exploits in Ireland crossed 
theStyx,the unholy Legitimate of those 
dominions, who had long looked upon 
that country as his own, became ex- 
ceedingly dispirited. He had been 
so busy in St. Helena and in Spain, 
aud moreover he had relied so much 
upon many about the Castle, the 
Catholic Association, and the Orange 
Lodges, that it never for a moment 
entered his head that his island as- 
cendancy could be possibly endan- 
gered. He therefore left it entirely 
to itself, convinced from experience 
that he could do no better. The first 
miracle or two disturbed him little— 
he looked on them as mere fitful 
gleams of disaffection that would 
just glimmer and disappear, and 
trusted to the natural disposition of 
the people that they would not be 
long remembered. So many fine, re- 
deeming spirits had already beamed 
their hour in Ireland, and been dis- 
regarded, or contemned, or slandered, 
or persecuted, that he had little fears 
for a dominion held for seven cen- 
turies jure inferno. One circum- 
stance alone oppressed him—the mo- 
dem distinctions were achieved by a 
foreigner—had they indeed been the 
—_ of a native, he would have 
aughed them to scorn, because mo- 
a al such case, the 

wo ve discouraged 
them ;" never was there a birth-place 
"which a prophet has less honour— 


whiskey is the only native spirit Ire- 
land ever countenanced, and for the 
protection of that she has the devil's 
especial it. Such were his re- 
flections, when the Dublin Evening 
Mail brought him the case of Miss 
O'Rourke! “Oh! ho!” said he, 
“ this looks rebellion,” as he out- 
spread his wings in the act of instant 
departure ; “it is indeed time for 
me to visit this capricious colony in 

son; the great O's must not be 
nterfered with; to the O’Connor Don 
of seven hundred years ago | owe 
my sovereignty, and from that day 
to this the great O’s have been to 
me a kind of Vice Legitimates—can- 
did and unaffected followers! they 
disdain even the disguise of a Chris- 
tian appellative ;* no, no, they must 
not be interfered with ;” so saying, he 


Sprung upward, like a pyramid of fire, 


having lingered only for a few com~- 
missions from some late members of 
the Irish Parliament, who once held 
boroughs for him in that assembly. 
While in the air, his mind was chiefly 
occupied as to the shape which. he 
sh assume rene 5 his people— 
he wished to remain incog., 

knew that for such a ine! er his 
own natural likeness was best, 
as there were a great many with 
whom he might be 1; but 
still he was afraid that by some ac- 
cident his regal character might be 
discovered, and this would have an- 





* The old Milesian breed. in Ireland uniformly reject the Christian name; they con- 
“der the sirname 
May, 1894. 
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nihilated all his speculations. The 
moment he was recognized, all par- 
ties would of course have entered into 
a hollow, hypocritical convention— 
he would have had patriots on their 
knees to him with wreaths of laurel, 
and insolvents subscribing for a 
castle in the air—corporators, with- 
out the price of it, would have been 
inviting him to dinner—theologians, 
of whom he had the reversion, would 
have been giving him their blessing— 
and Sedition for the moment would 
have hid her pike to hail him with 
the shout of simulated loyalty. Full 
of these perplexities, he descended 
about midnight in the little island of 
Dalkey, so undetermined as to what 
decided shape he should assume, 
that at last, out of mere despair, he 
decided upon taking whatsoever 
shape might suit the convenience of 
the moment. This last idea was in- 
deed suggested to him in Tartarus 
by some Irish politicians, who as- 
sured him that in their lifetime they 
had changed sides and characters a 
thousand times, and had thereby 
be favours from power and in« 
ulgence from the people, which had 
very often been withheld from vir- 
tue! The devil himself was ashamed 
of following such an example, but 
stil] the necessity of the moment 
pressed on him, and he determined to 
compromise, by assuming none but 
the most sanctified disguises —an or- 
thodox member perhaps of the Kil- 
dare-street Association, or someitine- 
rant worldling, who preaches faith 
against works, and calls his mental 
darkness the new light. To this lat- 
ter personification, indeed, he the 
rather inclined, because he had so 
many opportunities in the place he 
had left of studying the character, 
and because he weary Fos well assur- 
ed it was at present the fashion in 
the place to which he was going. 

A fine autumnal morning now 
beamed upon the bay of Dublm, and 
showed Satan for the first time the 
glories of its scenery. We say em- 
phatically, for the first time, because 
thongh the Scottish poet has thought 
proper:to declare, that ‘as sure as 


@er the Deil’s in H—1l he’s in Dub- 


din city,’ : it is. merely a fiction, and 
in-teuth peer Burns knew far less 
—- was, than ay less hu- 
more ve taken u 
them to establish. The fact is. he 


had never been in the place before, 
an assertion to which we know very 
well Lord Wellesley will not give 
credit. But he chosen on the 
most. mature deliberation to trans. 
act his eofcerns there entirely by 


prory, being well assured by ma 


who had experience of both, that his 
subterranean dominions were far less 
troublesome to manage. This is an 
assertion however to which we be. 
lieve Lord Wellesley will give credit. 
It is impossible to conceive a scene 
more grand, romantic, or diversified 
than the bay of Dublin. Let any 
one imagine a vast expanse of ocean, 
bounded on three sides by lofty and 
majestic hills, rising in a thousand 
shapes, and tossed into their stations 
as it were by accident—the inter. 
vening space studded with little 
islands in all the varieties of rock, 
and wood, and verdure, and the city 
far off in the perspective, affording 
to the whole scene a beautiful and 
appropriate ype eth This is its 
unex rated, every appear- 
ance 2 avis however, if penalties em» 
bellished by the serene magnificence 
of an autumnal] marning—the sun was 
just emerging from the horizon, and 
the whole lovely world of earth and 
water rivalled the beauty in which 
he arrayed the firmament.— Satan 
looked.on it, and his heart grew glad 
within him as he soared amid the 
elements—above, around, beneath 
him, all was harmony—a second pa- 
radise seemed rising from the ocean 
every feature bore the stamp of 
heaven; no wonder he exulted to 
think that mankind made it his / 
When Satan descended, ‘ fair Dub- 
lin city’ was in’ commotion, 
and the of the streets and 
the bustle of the citizens bespoke 
some event of no ordinary occul- 
rence-—On inquiring the cause, be 
found it was a levee-day: “Aye, 
aye,” said he, ‘(the presence i 
Viceroy is all rie 9 acer 
her parliament ; losi ‘ 
she has been left the 


it 
{5 well that the payment of 90,08 


a year reminds 
once were independent ; they seem 
now to retain no other trace of it 


Stopping in: ravers 


Gollege-green 
observe and. hail a statue very det 
to him, he hurried to the Castle-8? 
to behold at once the quintent 
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he description of worshippers which 
annie it. The cheering of the 
populace bespoke the passage of 
the Viceroy. The undoubted popu- 
larity which he beheld surprised him: 
« What achange,” said he, “ in this 
people! the Duke of Rutland* was 
popular because he loved a bottle— 
this man is popular although he hates 
one!” He hates only aa enyty 
one!” exclaimed a figure, whi 
swept by at the moment in a forensic 
dress, the tails of his wig over his 
forehead, and his robe tucked up un- 
der bis right arm. ‘If that man 
knew me,” quoth the devil, “ he'd 
have paid me a compliment, and just 
with as much sincerity as he ever 
exhibited.” The crowd now increas- 
ed so rapidly that it became a mob.; 
and, to say the truth, the persons 
composing it scarcely belied the epi- 
thet. Corporators and clergy, attor- 
neys and tax-gatherers, lean curates 
aml briefless barristers, .merchants 
without credit, and shopkeepers who 
gave it, rushed into the presence of 
a statesman and a scholar, who 
seemed, as he surveyed the scene be- 
fore him, to sigh at once over the 
memory of the past and the pros- 
pect of the future, and to, say in sor- 
row, “ Is this my native land?” Two 
very well-fed and very ill-bred wor- 
thies now disturbed the presence by 
their scramble for precedence, and 
attracted the attention of every one 
around them. The scowl with which 
they surveyed each other showed a 
hate too deadly for even the atmo- 
sphere of a court to mitigate—indeed 
royalty had already attempted it and 
failed. These rival courtiers were, 
in fact, representatives of the two 
factions which divide the country ; 
and indeed of their disinterested ob- 
ject also—a selfish struggle for into- 
lerant ascendancy. ‘I'he first was.a 
corporator, vain, ignorant, and pre- 
judiced, a mixture of the sot and the 
harpy, whose nights had been spent in 
ar ~ Church he never entered, 
nd his days in extolling the State 
which he eee i Pies 
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which, in better days, had been al- 
most indented by the feet of his pre- 
decessors ; those days, alas! were 
piner-he was obliged now to share 

is wages with heterodox servility, 
and the stupid sullenness of his de- 
meanour showed that his presence at 
court arose merely from the force of 
habit—he came no longer in the con- 
fidence of gain, but from tbe fear of 
deprivation, and knelt (like the In- 
dians at the shrine of their demon) 
from timidity rather than affection. 
The other wasa dignitary of the anci- 
ent church : a full-grown child of the 
Sorbonne, matured before the starved 
theology of Maynooth had an exist- 
ence, and of course exhibiting a ju- 
dicious medley of Irish vulgarism and 
French vivacity ; he fed his flock 
with the hopes of the next world, 
and only took in return the realities of 
this, assuming at once its sins and 
its superfluities. Orthodoxy itself 
might have envied him a paunch 
which seemed formed for pluralities, 
but with his own fraternity it. was 
an evidence of the mortifications 
which ‘ the flesh’ always proportion- 
ably engenders. He was first 
of his creed that, since the battle of 
the Boyne, had found himself in the 
‘real presence’ of royalty; and its 
effect was visible in the heavy alacri- 
ty with which he waddled into the 
anti-chamber ; but the glance must 
have been superficial which did not 
trace in his exultation more than the 
effects of mere Pathes vanity—the 
days gone by rolled back upon his vi- 
sion—the martyred glories of his 
church re-ascended—his eye seemed 
to reflect the rekindled torch in 
which heresy was to perish, and all 
his affected humility had well nigh 
evaporated before its time, when the 
pious corporator hiccoughed out a 
curse. upon “ Pope and popery, 





James and slavery, wooden shoes and 
brass Se 

It as be. utterly impossible 
even to shadow o characters 


which now crowded to inflict their 
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bled his tailor for the court-dress, and 
seemed as if come to court to claim 
the cost of it. The Viceroy paid 
them all with promises, and did so as 
if he had been accustomed to it—the 
only wonder was, how even his pro- 
verbial urbanity sustained itself 
through such an ordeal ; insensibility 
itself must have shrunk from the 
rankness of their adulation, and in- 
sincerity blushed at the lying insult 
of their loyalty. The devil himself 
turned upon his heel, half indignant 
at the spectacle—his interest in its 
continuance barely sufficed to console 
him—the whole affair seemed a bur- 
lesque upon sovereignty, and he 
could not forget that he was the 
truest and the oldest legitimate under 
the sun. 

Passing rapidly across Essex-bridge 
he was accosted by a person who 
proved afterwards to be a felicitous 
combination of the Orangeman and 
the attorney—it was a congenial 
meeting, idl they soon became ac- 
quaintances. “* As you seem astran- 
ger in our city, sir,” quoth the attor- 
ney, “perhaps you would just step 
in and see the lawyers.”—* It is a 
profession for which I have ever had 
a great affection,” was the reply, 
when, at the moment, the hall of the 
four courts opened on them. It was 
a scene to fix and sadden the atten- 
tion. There was youth, from out 
whose features Hope was breathing ; 
and manhood, with its beam decaying 
from his brow; and age, whence it 
was scared entirely by the imps of 
fraud and avarice, that had changed 
its bloom to parchment, and its 
beauty into wrinkles. This place 
seemed the very palace of interest ; 
the grave of virtue ; the den whence 
scarce a light appeared that was not 
born of rottenness : there were barris- 
ters with little in their bags and less 
in their purses ; .denuded suitors, 
dragging the reluctant solicitor to 
taxation ; sheriffs with a ‘non est in- 
ventus ’ out of their pockets; and po- 
liticians with the purchase-money of 
their country in them! The din was 
deafening ; just such as might have 
been expected from an assemblage 
where but’ few having any business 
of their own, each was discussing the 
business of somebody else. “ How 


do all these gentry live,” inqui 
Satan, “‘T have emunat es 0 
hundred ? *”—* Most of them starve,” 
answered the attorney, - but those 
who really live have places; there 
are two places, at least, to every 
practising barrister, who prays ac- 
cording to law, and who will fal! 
down and worship the molten idol of 
the day! It was quite necessary;— 
when the property of the country 
became absentee by act of rliament, 
of course the business o the country 
followed it, and left the law hungry 
and vociferous: the echo might lave 
grown too loud amid the emptiness 
of the island, and so the mouth was 
stuffed merely that the voice might 
be stifled.” “ What! are they all 
mute—all purchaseable? Is there not 
one tongue to articulate the name of 
Ireland ?”—* No, not one: some 
speak for themselves ; some for their 
sect ; some for the new light; and 
some for the old darkness—not one 
for Ireland.” “ Mammon be prais- 
ed!” exclaimed Satan, “ butis Cur- 
ran dead ?”—* Aye,” answered the 
attorney, “and an example to any 
romantic fool who may survive him: 
he spoke for the country, he thought 
for the country, he dreamed of 
the country, and would willingly have 
died for the country ; and the coun- 
try has not raised a stone to his me- 
mory! They even suffer his bones 
to moulder in a foreign churchyard: 
et the infuriate brawlers, who toast 
him in their cups, and slander him in 
their sobriety, would fain persuade 
us they are the heirs of his patriotism, 
and baptize their odious and their 
selfish bigotry with the name of his 
enlarged and universal benevolence! 
« Are —_—_—, and , and 
——_——., dead also?” was the next 
inquiry. ‘No, no; not dead, but 
promoted.” The very devil started. 
« Ave,” said the attorney, “ you ™4) 
well distrust me, but yet the fact 's 
so; there are many Ww walking 
now around you, who denounced the 
Union as the ruin of their os 
and its author as a patricide— 
raved and ranted the whol 
vocabulary of indignant pate 
and yet who—when their propheol 
were completed, when their coum” 
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man who they said made her so, rose 
upon her ruins,—knelt down before 
that very man, and begged the spor- 
tula of office from him, and live this 
instant on the gifts of his forgive- 
ness—if, indeed, I should not rather 
call them of his vengeance!” Satan 
asked no more; he looked around 
the hall with the air of one who 
seemed to feel he was in the centre of 
his own property, or at least who had 
a strong reversionary interest therein, 
and he left it, laughing heartily at a 
Common Pleas pun, which preceded 
a judgment, and would have followed 
an execution. | 

The scene which he had witnessed 
left himself satisfied ; he felt that his 
empire would endure, and for ever ; 
for he felt that in this body alone had 
Ireland a chance of relief or vindica- 
tion—this was the cradle of all the 
country valued: Grattan, Curran, 
Burgh, and Flood, and Daly, had 
lisped within these walls the infant 
speech of freedom—they were gone ; 
caught up again into the heaven from 
whence they came, and not a rag 
from their mantles had fallen upon 
the survivors—their very names were 
perishing by a traitorous convention ; 
hateful to the foreign junta they de- 
feated, and equally reproachful to a 
uative faction, unable or unwilling to 
imitate their virtues. They were 
yone ; they who had breathed a fire 
into the forms of Ireland, and taught 
them they were men; but the lights 
of their creation died along with 
them, and others have arisen to 
warm intestine discord into life, or 
telume the faggot and the torch of 
bigotry !, Unhappy.country! when 
the torrents of the sky shall have de- 
scended on thee, and the fury of 
the ocean risen round thee, and the 
meteors that mislead, and the locusts 
that devour, and the fiends that af- 
flict thee shall have perished in the 
deluge, then, and then only, shall the 
receding waters leave the olive a 
place amid thy vallies, or the dove of 
peace an asylum in thy bosom ! 

Not thus, however, would any 
one have deemed of Ireland, who 
cast but a passing glance on her 
beautiful metropolis ; its streets, its 
Squares, its quays, its public build- 
ngs, gave token of a city which 
should have been the seat of legi 
lation and residence of revaler! 
All that was inanimate looked grand 
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and opulent ; but search beyond ex- 
ternals, and, like Lucian’s statue, 
the interior was all poverty; yet 
_thus it was ; the eye that now feasted 
on all the magnificence of architec- 
ture, glanced the next moment upon 
rags and wretchedness. The mind 
that contemplated the stately colon- 
nade shrunk at the houseless creature 
that shivered under its portico; and 
the passenger, when scrutinizing the 
statuary’s skill, had only to look a- 
round and compare it with nature's 
genuine and unveiled proportions ! 
The still-life of this metropolis is 
picturesque and beautiful—its. ani- 
mation wretched and revolting. Erase 
the buildings, and you would. say 
the people were paupers: on the 
other hand, blot out the people, and 
the architecture would tell you its 
inhabitants had been princes. Satan 
paused in wonder at the noble sim- 
plicity of the Provincial Bank—more 
guilty spirits had been there before 
im—-spirits who, like him, had fallen 
from a height of greatness, not 
through ambition, his sublime though 
fatal error, but through avarice, the 
most mean and unredeemed of vices! 
Within these walls, ere now, wisdom 
deliberated, and eloquence thundered, 
and patriotism dared—there also spe- 
culation calculated, and dulness 
traded, and corruption triumphed— 
there a people’s liberty was born— 
and, 
Just beloved and lost, admired and 
mourn’d, 
there also it perished—that house 
once held the parliament ‘of Ireland. 


3 * 7 7 * * - 


“By the bye,” observed Satan, 
‘‘ this place reminds me that I ought 
to take a peep at my own little Ho- 
henlohe parliament,” and off he set, 
post haste, to the Catholic Associa- 
tion. They were in full divan—all 
speaking together de omnibus rebus ct 
ibusdam aliis—it was in vain that 
the President declared he could not 
ossibly hear more than two mem- 
rs at once, and ayoeees to the 
Secre tempore, regular 
ag PP ag his circuit — 
the Sepa deputy declared that 
li i pen ml 
8 against more than one gentle- 
man speaking at a time, but that 
there was nothing to prevent bis dis- 
cussing three subjects together. The 
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time, felt inward gratitude that this 

ople had established a half-way- 
eke for themselves, between earth 
and his dominions, At length, a 
young barrister of about fifty ob- 
served, that as gratitude to their 
Protestant brethren had ever been 
the grand characteristic of the Ca- 
tholics, and ought never to be lost 
sight of so long as the aforesaid Pro- 
testant brethren could be of any use 
to them, he had a proposal to make 
concerning the late discussion of 
their claims in the House of Com- 
mons. Mr. Plunket had urged their 
petition with his usual ability, and 
Sir Francis Burdett had, with equal 
ability, walked out of the house be- 
fore the debate on it—he meant 
therefore to propose a vote of thanks 
to each of these gentlemen—the one 
for discussing, and the other for not 
discussing.* It was agreed upon 
all hands that the motion was manly, 
rational, and consistent, as ‘it gave 
a triumph to neither party,’ and 
it was carried accordingly. A long 
discussion then took place as to the 
person to whom they were to entrust 
their grievances during the ensuing 
session: this was at last terminated 
by a member’s declaring that he had 
studied ‘the whole Opposition phy- 
siognomically, and that certainly Mr. 
Brougham looked a grievance better 
than any man in the House of Com- 
mons—this was decisive—the griev- 
ances were then flatteringly com- 
mitted to that gentleman; and a 
roving committee was at the same 
time appointed, to accumulate ¢ala- 
mities throughout the country. A 
very animated debate next ensued 
upon the propriety of holding their 
future sittings during the evening. 
One gentleman observed that a de 
bate after dinnert might possibly 
not be conducted with all the cool- 
ness requisite on such an occasion, 
and the society ought to recollect 
that every man’s affairs in the country 
were in their keeping, as it was a 
standing rule that they should attend 
to other people’s business quite as 
much as their own. Another mem- 
ber, in reply, remarked that for his 
own individual part he rather wished 
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din was dreadful—broken metaphors 
and broken heads joined issue on the 
moment, and Old Nick, for the first 





CMay, 
the sittings should be hald after din. 
cea ape 

8 »Ww erally w 
after that meal ; sad bells thar 
was no absolute necessity for any 
person being entirely , except 
the Secretary, who had to read 
orders—every one knew the President 
might stand sitting. The Secretary 
very indignantly declared that if any 
stipulation of the kind were attached 
to the office he would immediately 
both resign himself, and report it to 
his principal, and he was firmly per- 
suaded that no Irish gentleman would 
accept iton such a condition—there 
could be no reason why their officer 
should be branded as the only sober 
man in the society—it was by no 
means his wish to be so particular. 
A visitor from the British Catholic 
Board here ventured jocularly to 
propose that each member should 
pledge his honour not to take more 
than a couple of bottles of wine until 
after the adjournment. This pro- 

sal caused an uhiversal commotion; 
it was instantly voted a most shame- 
ful national reflection, and a regu- 
lation was passed excluding all 
strangers for the future. The con- 
fusion which this little incident oc- 
casioned caused a premature adjourn- 
ment —not however before the Secre- 
tary had given notice that he would 
relinquish even his temporary trust ; 
and it was very generally expected 
that the person who had proposed 
him as ah exception would hear 
more of it. . 

Such are the absurdities which in- 





deli to tortiire poor human na- 
oa aie men, who compose this 
motley mi 


become almost mad ) 
sion, and wise authority justifies such 
a result. It is at once ludicrous and 
melancholy, however, te observe the 
fancied uence into which their 
insanity be them. 
periey Roman Catholic 
chant, in the city of Dublin, 
not, in his own opinion, 





* A fact. 


+ A fact. 
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self into a legisiator—despair gives 
him courage, and ignorance ives him 
confidence—the sara of m tae 

tponed to standing s— 
Sewers his customers with the 
previous question—his house becomes 
the scene of a perpetual division, and 
he takes his revenge upon the Eng- 
lish law by incessant depredations on 
the English language. The Irish 
are naturally a comie people—anatio 
comeda est—and one would really’ 
imagine that an establishment like 
this was a sort of sly posthumous re~ 
venge upon their parliament—the 
grave burlesque is perfect and irre- 
sistible—the House of Commons, for 
their own sake, should extinguish it 
by emancipation, and the blessings 
of the rescued Priscian would re- 
ward them. Unhappily, however, 
for the great cause in which these 
people profess to labour, their indi- 
vidual absurdities extend themselves 
to it, and operate as a ban upon the 
general body of the people—one of 
their last acts was a studied, written, 
vulgar insult on the heir apparent to 
the throne—a national mode of con- 
ciliation certainly. 

A few moments unfolded to the 
visitor another, though not much 
different scene in the Kildare-street 
Association.* The one displayed bi- 
gotry struggling for ascendancy, the 
other bigotry after having gained it. 
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It is wonderful, however, to observe 
what a mild aspect intolérance can 
assume. The member who was 
speaking seemed demureness personi-: 

ed—his very face was pastoral. 
The hands were meekly crossed upon 
his bosom—the whites of his eyes’ 
alone were visible—the voice “ piped 
and trebled” in the utterance as it 
whined out condemnation on every 
dissenting creed—the views and ar- 
guments were all of another world— 
and the speech ended with a petition 
to parliament for more money! A 
laudatory moan from the very hearts 
of the faithful seconded the proposi- 
tion, and the speaker's countenance 
relapsed once more into its earthly 
expression. It proved to be an old 
acquaintance—an hour before, Satan 
had seen it in the courts when it was 
unmasqueraded—the world was upon 
it—sophistry sat in its contracted 
brow—a legal quibble nestled in 
every wrinkle—its tongue was cla- 
mourous in a wrong cause, and every 
nerve was strained, and every energy 
exerted to ensure its triumph—and 
all for —— a fee of five guineas !+ It 
is a strange fact, and one which 
goes far in proof of human disinfer- 
estedness, that this heavenly society’ 
is almost éxclusively composed of 
lawyers. 

Every doubt as to dominion was 
now satisfied—at least, so far as the 





— 


* This association is one of the 


t sources of jealo 


7 > 


at present in Ireland; 


its founders allege that it has no other object than the diffusion of education and morality 
— its opponents, amongst whom the most furious are the Roman Catholic clergy, de/ 
clare that its real purpose is proselytism. It must be confessed, that those who conduet 
it are rye most favourable to the Taco ohaenaeinatatanmamien 
professed for their moral improvement does not quite eorres wi bigoted anxiety 
tor their political degradation. . While upon this subject, however, we cannot but lament. 
the culpable negligence evinced, until very lately, by the Roman Catholic priesthood to- 


instruction of the laity, They arenow, it in a state of 
actual fever in consequence of a ion’ by Mr. North fs Parliament, that such 
books as “ Moll Flanders” formed manuals for the children of the try in their 
hedge sehools.—it appears also, however, for the assertion, that the able and 


patriotic 


ves the very same list of hornbooks, the dis- 
vy of the Roman Catholic children. we si herbed 


go to 


however, cae sce Pere A eset Ta 
ing themselves 
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metropolis was concerned. ‘“ Auld 
Clootte,” clapped his wings, and 
crowing out, ‘* Long live the system,’ 
soon soared above ‘the spires of 
Dublin. As he rose into the ele- 
ments, a laugh that seemed upborne 
upon a.cloud of . whiskey almost 
stunned and stupefied his faculties ; 
it was from the Beefsteak Club in 
full chorus—one-half were bowin 

the Viceroy out of the room, anc 
the rest were toasting “ the exports 
of Ireland.” Now these men were the 
magnates of the land, yet the “ elo- 
quent cup” only inspired them imto 
See nies which has power to 
‘« soften rocks,” has none over the 
** savage breast” of faction. 

A mere point of time sufficed to 
exhibit the whole country to one 
whose “ passage of a hemisphere 
was but as the waving of a wing.” 
It lay outspread beneath him, and so 
far as nature_was concerned, a beau- 
tiful picture it was. Hill and dale 
covered with a carpet of verdure— 
rivers without number fit for all the 
purposes of navigation—mountains 
of rifted rock that seemed to rise 
above the landscape, but to heighten 
its sweetness by the contrast—lakes 
of such extent that old Neptune 
would have seemed to claim domi- 
nion within the very bosom of the 
land, was it not that earth redeemed 
her empire by the little tufted islets 
that embellished them—such was 
the scene which the first morning’s 
eye beheld in Ireland. Man, na- 
ture’s last, and in that country, her 
worst production, had not yet defiled 
it. » + * + 

It was strange to observe, as it 
were in a bird’s-eye view, the varied 

pulation which deformed that sur- 
ace—there was every form and 
grade of human wretchedness, from 
the slave, who shivered in the breeze 
without a rag to cover him, up to 
the petty despot, who heartlessly 
despoiled him of all he had left to 
give—the pittance of his labour. 
Each were pitiable, and it was hard 
to say which was most so, the plun- 
derer, or the plundered—the one suf- 
fering from the penalty inflicted, the 
other from the anticipated reprisal. 
Though this outcast people are 
among the most patient that craw! 
under the canopy of heaven, still that 
reprisal, at times, has taken place-— 
terrible to both, and difficult of elee- 


tion—the one swinging in chain 
upon his gibbet, the other Tring 


* murdered in his shroud of silk, The 


justly, upon the savage disposition 

the lower orders of the coat the 
Irish peasant is truly a maligned and 
misrepresented character. Described 
to strangers as naturally vicious, he 
is, in fact, only the victim of a system 
which is so.. By nature, he is a ge- 
nerous, and even a noble creature— 
his errors are conventional, forced 
on him by a policy as unwise as it is 
unfeeling ; and then, by an argument 
as untrue as it is illogical—he is ar- 
raigned as the cause of evils, of 
which, in reality, he is but the effect. 
Driven by despair to deeds of horror, 
he is accused of cruelty—dishearten- 
ed from industry by the denial of its 
rewards, he is accused of indolence— 
living in a country which he hears is 
free, he finds himself the bondsman 
of some hereditary absentee—belong- 
ing to a community which boasts it- 
self Christian, he knows there is a 
penalty attached to his creed—he is 
condemned to hopeless misery in this 
world, and then impeded in securing 
a reversionary reparation in the next. 
Heaven is obscured to him, and earth 
is made a purgatory. If the Irish 
peasant ventures upon a little farm, 
it is instantly visited by worse than 
the plagues of Egypt—the non-re- 
sident landlord overloads it with rent 
—his pettyfogging agent requires a 
perquisite for forbearance—the Pro- 
testant parson takes its heterodox 
tithe—the Catholic priest gleans next 
in the name of God—and, last of all, 
comes some locust of taxation to lay 


the liter of ehildvenwho Low the 
hoarseness ! 


mountain echoes into 


fault of this is laid, and most un- 


dragged alo 
ed ther, for instant 3 
tion, followed by the cries of their 
widows and their a wang Ol 
again, perhaps, were they te © 
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hold the faee of friend. or. kindred: *, 
__but who, can say they did notdee; 
serve the deprivation? —they had dared 
to take a walk in the open air forh 

an hour after sunset, without being a 

to account satisfactorily for the excyr- 
sion.—Alas! alas! is there potsin. 
that Arab tribe of legislators, whose 
restless humanity roves across »the 
ocean to convert the Hindoo and. re- 
deem the Hottentot—is there not one 
whose sympathy can postpone its 
travels to act for a moment the Sa- 
maritan at home? Is the fellow-sub- 
ject less deserving than the foreigner 
-—the white man than the negro— 
the christian than the infidel? Away 
with that vagabond spirit of philan- 
thropy which strides over the pros- 
trate body of its neighbour to roam 
around the world in search of exotic 
calamities. —If the Christian religion 
be their stimulus, or. its spirit their 
incentive, the very next scene was 
one by which their morals, their hu- 
manity, and their faith should be 
equally embarrassed—it was sufli- 
cient to make nature shudder and 
Christianity ashamed—the devil hap- 
pened to look down upon a jeokn 
yard, as * by law established’—a 
crowd of mourning friends and kin- 
dred were about to bid a last fare- 
well to one they loved and honoured, 
and the pastor of their faith knelt 
down to offer over the grave his 
parting benediction. At the very 
inoment when every heart was bowed 
and every eye was dimmed, another 
pastor—a Christian pastor t—entered 
at the head of an armed soldiery to 
drive heterodox affliction from the 
freehold of the church! !—As the mi- 
litary rushed across the grave, a few 
loose stones falling on the coffin 
seemed to speak the awful reproach 
of another world—it was echoed by 
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the chuckle of the. triumphant. 
ralist, whose very nose gave 
of “ the glorious memory,” and }e- 
fore whose vision a mitre dancedin 
the perspective! Three cheers fim 
the soldiery completed the glories of 
the church militant, and the davil 
rebellowed them as far upward athe 
could, lest heaven. should not hear 
them.—Soaring along he cursed Tom 
Paine and his labours, and wished. 
within his heart the Turks would 
become. such Christians as the Irish. 
Elated with what he saw, Satan 
cast a farewell glance over the idand, 
and departed. He felt that what- 
ever appearances it might assume, it 
was his, and for ever—he felt; that 
whatever green spots or peacefal in- 
tervals there might arise within it, 
still it was only a political volcano, 
filled with internal fire, and ready 
for a fresh eruption. A_pepula- 
tion, uneducated, impoverished, and 
oppressed—a government vacillat- 
ing and divided—an establishment 
gorgeously provided for the few, by 
the reluctant privations of the many 
—a system of rackrent, tithing, and 
taxation almost without equivalent, 
and apparently without end—a clergy 
pennetiite lowliness and ae 
poverty, yet wallowing in wealth an 
shouting ascendancy—an absentee 
aristocracy, without either sympathy 
or pity, through the veins of whose 
tenantry the blood of the land is 
sucked—power struggling for the re- 
tention of its saneietpleabeanatidial 
burning for its revenge and its ag- 
grandisement—a selfish spirit of dis- 
sension in all, with scarce a redeem- 
ing quality of patriotism in any— 
these were the materials on which 
Satan built the foundation of his em~ 
ire, and on these he relied, defying 
Prince Hohenlohe and all his works. ; 





* See the accounts under the insurrection act in the south. 
+ See the recent occurrences in some parts of Ireland. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON “ THE GHOST-PLAYER’S GUIDE,” 


And on the invariable Tendency to Corpulence in 


TOGETHER WITH 


Shakspeare’s Ghosts : 


CURSORY BEMARKS ON SWEARING, 


Mr. Umara, who has written so 
elaborately in favour of half-starved 
‘spirits, in the last number of the 
Loxpon Macagine, has clearly 
paid much attention to the condition 





in which the paunches of ghosts 
should be, when they visit . the 
glimpses of the moon to hunt for 
t, by the 


low- foolish Ji 
glow-worms (a y Ape wes 


way, to hunt 
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has; chalked out the path which: 
oo may eee 
thaigh were about to some 

“4 match of 1000 


spiritual-Barclay 

miks in 1000 hours ;—but, 
myself devoted much time 
thoaght to Shakspeare’s ghosts, and 
finding my conclusions to differ ma- 
teriilly from those of Mr. Umbra, I 
am tempted to examine his essay in 
several of its parts, and to offer my 


simple notions on the sort of bodies i 
ought to be. Mr- : 


which ghosts 
Umbta would have them poor, airi- 
fied, thin things, seen at a distarice, 
and gliding to and fro on feet which 
os pret not of their whereabout ;”—he 
woulf shoe them with felt, dress 
them in an a here of blue gauze, 
and srid them about, with nothing 
but tle wind on their stomachs, to 
walk the night. I am not with Mr. 
Umbra, and, respectfully be it spoken, 
I think Shakspeare himself would 
protest (could he be ager he in- 
tended the senior Mr. Hamlet, the 
defunct Mr. J. Cesar, Henry and 
Compaay at Bosworth, and Banquo 
at the banquet, to be all solid, sub- 
stantial, positive people,—spirits in 

case,—not exactly Lamberts of 
the air, but “ the substantials, Sir 
Giles, the substantials ;” certainly 
not a set of whining vaporous Mas- 
ter Slenders and Master Silences, 
sneaking about the earth as though 
they were after henroosts and or- 
ehards. 1} am of Shakspeare’s opi- 
nion ;—and therefore let goor-aae 
Umbra look to his Essay! 1 shall 
not only entirely overthrow all his 


rules for famished ghosts, but shall 8°: 


show how imecorrect he is in his ideas 
of spiritual attire. If indeed there 
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' Ariel may 
sneak into a flower. Or r 
for the occasion can be had 
at Covent-Garden ;—cowslips as ca- 
ious as cabriolets : or indeed very 
ittle creatures may be hired for 
Ariels. If fit bodies could not easily 
be obtained for certain characters, 
Romeo and Juliet could not be per- 
formed for want of an Apothecary; 
neither could Macbeth proceed in 
— of a Fleance. But to the 
iness in hand. | 
I pass over the general remarks on 
the poetical beauty of the Ghost in 
Hamlet,—which I believe no reader 
can deny; and come.to the rules 
which Mr. Umbra lays down for all 
future Ghost-players, and which rules 
] shall take leave to demolish one by 
one, and with little remorse,—for can 
there be a more heitious sin than to 
erect a lying direction-post in our 
spiritual Mr. Umbra’s first 
rule is as folléws :— 


In the first ¢ under the present re- 
i the ghen mardes in ® mahenstial 


is any thing on earth I understand, it aes 


is ghostly tailorship! Oh! I ‘could 


devise such a pair of breeches for a 


yee as Banquo would jump at: they 
should be made of a s to. wear 
well—everlasting, cut by the shears 
of Fate! - 

I have little to say in reply. to the 
question of “ which ‘c er in 


s is most difficult to ?” 
The Portia Lear would rims the 
Fool in Life, but a sensible man 
might make something of the part: 
Hamlet, played “ashe ought to’ be, 
not as he is,” might perhaps be an 
answer to the question. The ghosts 
I think, enacted according to my in- 
fallible rules, are perhaps the easiest 


A, ; Ms 
arte 
eri 
inn 
tees! 
vied 











this barefaced manner; there is. nothing 
in the part which calls upon him to display 
his person and accoutrements (both of w 
are generally of such a description as should 
court the shade) like a ge => ged brother 
at Bartholomew Fair. e le, then, 
to be observed by the judicious 
player, is,—mever to lev his desire for ad- 
rniration tempt him to the front of: the 
stage, unless the mechanism of the piece 
compel him to transgress this salutary pre- 
cept. Let the ghost always appear in the 
back ground ; or, if necessary, let him walk 
down the stage by the side scenes, disap- 
ing as distantly from the proscenium as 
possible. In short,—iet him always be at 
the most distant point of visibility, and be 
as dim, as shadowy, and indefinite, as is 
compatible with being seen. 

Now in my first place, why should 
not ghosts march in a mathematical 
right line across the front of the 
stage? or rather what could justify 
the ghost in glimmering indistinctly 
in at the back. He cannot indeed 
approach too near the foot lights, 
which are the only things that could 
supply the glow-worm’s place or 
warrant the allusion to it; and as to 
hisdress crackling, or his foot catching, 
the shpernctioge is wholly idle and 
groundless. The armour or clothin 
of a ghost is not necessarily etheré 
— in complete steel,” that is the 
phrase; now I put it to any reason- 
able man to say whether a creature 
so habited is bound to walk as if he 


were in wool? Then the ,allusion 
to stumbling is beneath my notice ;— 
and even if a false step were com- 


mitted, could that be in a 
fallen spirit, who dentya anne have 
been accustomed to it?—Mr. Umbra 
would keep the ghost ever in theback- 
ground, or set him sheaking down 
the side scenes on tiptoe, like a cat 
after a tomtit, as though forsooth the 
business of the scene would admit 
of it, or the of the haunted 
warrant it: for instance, Horatio in 
the first scene says, “ I'll cross it, 
though it blast me.” And Marcel- 
lus anon exelaims “ shall I-strike at 
it with !” Now how 
could Horatio intercept a ghost at a 
distance, or Marcellus strike at a 
thing out of all reach. Horatio too, 
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' in describing the visit té Hamlet, 
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says— ' 


There is.in truth no one passage 
which warrants the ghost in being 
kept in the back-ground. He is a 
stately, solemn, well-informed per- 
sonage that does not blink the ques- 
tion (except when too rudely put y 
Horatio); but, having to out wi 
a murder to his son, appeafs in his 
armour and eu figure, and uses 
no disguise. hat therefore be- 
comes of the direction of Umbfa, that 
he be always “at the most distant point 
of visibility, and be as dim, as shadowy 
and indefinite, as is compatible with be- 
ing seen 


In the second place: our Ghost-players, 
instead of sweeping over mp. poate 
ing wi aby: ow A darkness 
of the scene, generally c to flaunt it in 
a crimson scarf, or a blanket-cloak 


as if to a ora 
faocy-ball, in. garments, foreign to, Ghai 
it ig that I should inform 

oN Gatien 6 ate dromne 
statice, is this, videlicets that « ghost 
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The Ghost ought to in a complete 
suit of armour: I should not contend that 
it be * steel,” though the text so advises 
us, because this would be perhaps super- 
fluous on account of the distance; but it 
should be a splendid and entire suit of war- 
like panoply,—burnished tin we will say. 
The effect might be heightened, if neces- 
sary, by a thin, gauzy, sombre raiment 
thrown over the armour, which would give 
a cloudy, indefined appearance to the 

te; but by attending to the first rule of 
ways keeping in the back ground, ‘this 
part of the paraphernalia might be dis- 
pensed with. - A crest of black and ‘waving 
plumes would confer altitude and majesty 
where these qualifications rarely exist, sci- 
licet, in the persons of ghost-players in 
general, who are for the most part fat little 
fellows of about five feet and an inch, with 
Canopus bellies and bandy legs. 

Here Mr. Umbra is throughout 
quite at fault, and I must take the 
liberty of proving him to be so. But 
to the last sentence in the extract I 
must first reply, as it clearly proves 
that the author’s notion of the Ghost 
is not such as a sensible man should 
entertain ; it is to my understanding 
a covert objection to the comfortable 
and reasonable corpulence of the spi- 
rit, an objection which I will oppose 
so long as I have an ounce of flesh 
on my bones. I do solemnly assert 
that the Ghost in Hamlet ought to be 
fat, weighty, and impressive—not a 
thing to ride feather weight for a sil- 
ver cup,—but a person that might 
‘* go to scale,” and not be found 
wanting in the lists: a substantial, 
good, ghost! In the first place, to go 
back to the ghost’s original, it is very 
clear from evidence on record that 
Hamlet's father was a man of rather 
a corpulent turn. His habits bespeak 
it. He describes himself as haying 
been sleeping in his orchard—*“ his 
custom always of an afternoon,”’—now 
we all know that men. who sleep 
after dinner, are not your puny, wiry 
fellows,—but rogues that run to 
belly,—varlets that have consider- 
able linings to their waistcoats. Old 
Mr. Hamlet was just one of these. 
His son, in referring to his picture, 
exclaims, ‘* Could you on this fair 
mountain leave,” &c. This moun- 
tain could have but one explanation ! 
Besides, Hamlet himself, who may 
be expected to take after his father, 
is mentioned as being “ fat and scant 
of breath,” that is, pursy, like his 
parent ;—full, and puffy at a little 





exertion. Ha » thus proved the 
ghost's original been, in-exist. 
aldermanic 


a transfer of the suet: to his 
ereal image. . The ghost is de- 
scribed to Hamlet as “ a figure like 
ro father” —Horatio says, “ | 
new your father; these hands are 
not more like ;” and, on its first ap- 
pearance, Marcellus asks of Horatio 
“¢ Is it not like the King?” to which 
py ‘* as thou. art to thy- 
self!” Hamlet knows his parent the 
moment the Ghost enters—and could 
all these speeches and confirmations 
be borne, if a poor silent withered 
anatomy of a man were fo glide in 
‘no more like my father, than I to 
Hercules!” The idea of a thin ghost 
is not to be endured. It is mon- 
strous ! 

I agree not either with Mr. Um- 
bra in his mode. of apparelling our 
spirit. Why should “ a ghost wear 
no flaring colours whatever” ?—Sup- 

the old King Hamlet in his 
ife-time to have admired a crimson 
scarf, or to have been partial to a 
loose cloak ; would it he reasonable 
or fair in us to have expected his 
spirit to forsake a favourite colour or 
jacket? Oh no! “ Let him, says Mr. 
Umbra, meaning the Ghost, “ be as 
dark and as dismal as an alchemist 
or an undertaker.” Zounds! (for | 
get nearly out of patience) Zounds! 
say, how would such a dowdy spi- 
rit have been known as 9 ing? 
What a tty figure wo such a 
long stick of slate il cut before 
the following description of his late 
lamented Majesty. 


See, what a grace was seated on this brow, 
Hyperion’s curls, the front of Jove himself ; 
An eye like Mars to threaten and com- 


mand ; 
A station like the Herald Mercury 
New lighted on a Heaven-kissing hill ; 
A combination, and a form indeed, 
Where every God did seem to set his seal, 
To give the world assurance of a man. 


Is a King, thus admirably fashion- 
ed, to be libelled b ¢ gloomy ot 
ofa st, as Mr. Umbra w 
2 vata yor him ? I do agree, 
] admit, with Mr. Umbra in this, ae" 
the dress ought to be armour—but 
protest against its brightness —_ 
rendered sombre by gauze,—0 r 
warlike panoply being “read at @ 
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short notice” by tin! Complete steel— 
and complete steel only, I say! And 
let the Ghost ring his iron heel to the 
ground as he’passes stately by. The 
airy vision should‘ have the power of 
its fleshy forefather threefold !—and 
the steel attire, so divinely inhabited, 
ought to stalk b with additional 
energies. It should have the effect 
of a suit of armour going by steam! 


Ham. Arm’d, say you? 
Hor. Arm’d, my Lord! 
Ham. From top to toe ? 
Hor. My Lord, from head to foot ! 


A ghost, so armed and so poten- 
tial, was never intended to be a noise- 
less vapour moving about indis- 
tinctly and irresolutely. He is, 
throughout the play, described as a 
spirit awful, lofty of port, majestic, 
and imposing of gait! “ We do it 
wrong, says Marcellus, “ being .so 
majestical, to offer it this show of 
violence.” And Horatio appeals to 
it, not as to a flimsy half-seen ‘dim- 
armoured sprite,— 

What art thou, that usurp’st this time of 
night, 

Together with that fair and warlike form, 

In which the majesty of buried Denmark | 

Did sometimes march ? 


Again, Marcellus says: 
Thus om before, and just at this dead 
ur, 
With martial stalk hath he gone by our 
watch ! 

And Horatio recollects the. par- 
ticular suit of armour. the apparition 
wears, which he could never do un- 
der the abominable gauze with which 
Mr. Umbra would enshroud it: 


Such was the very armour he had on, 
When he the ambitious Norway combated ; 
So frown’d he once, when, in an angry parle, 
He smote the sledded Polack on the ice. 


I trust I have made it clear, on in- 
controvertible evidence, that the 
Ghost in Hamlet should be fat and 
imposing, that he should wear real 
armour, and keep as much in the 
eye of the lamps as possible. _ 

It would, perhaps, be invidious to 


recommend any particular actor for | 


this part ; but, until eps’ ome 
man of equal talent is seen, I shall 
be content with Mr. Egerton, who 


Observations on the “ Ghost-Player’s Guide.” 
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weighs somewhere about eighteen 
stone, and is of a serious cast. He, 
who’ could ‘have performed the part 
without stuffing is gone ; but I should 
think a good ghost might be got 
from the City. 

The concluding passage in Mr. 
Umbra’s letter runs thus: | 


To the above remarks I have but this. to 
add, with a i view to the play of 
Hamlet,—that the manner in which I 
have sometimes heard the Ghost utter the 
word ** Swear!” when the prince invites 
Horatio and Marcellus to swear upon his 
sword, is a gross infraction of the decorum 
which should always be observed on the 
Stage; it is bellowed through the side- 
scene by some fellow or other with a 
throat like a trombone, or in the tone of an 
enraged alderman. The voice should 
come from under the stage, as the text 
ay expresses, and the greatest possible 
care should be taken to manage this scene, 
so as that the audience shall not laugh, in- 
stead of quake, through its representation. 


I have yet to jearn why a ghost’s 
voice should be so exceedingly thin, 
airy; and tremulous. Hamlet does 
not remark that his father’s voice is 
changed ; and I therefore should in- 
cline to a full, wholesome, and manly 
voice for the King. Indeed, allowing 
a little for the solemnity of the hour, 
and conceding a paleness to the fea- 
tures, and a fixed lustre to the eye, I 
am not for having the Ghost vary a 
tittle from the gentleman whom he is 
destined to represent. I do not at- 
tach exactly the same meaning to 
the word “ Swear!” here that all 
the commentators do ; indeed, I find 
several allusions to the King’s habit 
of swearin ce a out 

lay, as tho Shakspeare wo 

fntiznate to aes he “4 rather ad- 
dicted to it in his lifetime.* Horatio 
says, “ I'll cross it, though it bl—t 
me,” by which he plainly shows that 
he remembered the consequence of 
crossing his Majesty. Hamlet himself 
exclaims on seeing him, “ Be thou a 
spirit of health or goblin d—d!” as 
much as to convey that he would 
know his father by the reply: and 
he further ires whether he brings 
“ airs from Heaven, or bl—ts from 
Hell!” This is delicate ground to 
touch upon, and I therefore but touch 








* I understand it is clearly 


shewn by several old tattered Danish manuscripts, that 
King Hamlet was descended from Otho or Oatho the Great. ‘ 
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on it. The manner, however, in . 


which Hamlet receives his ghostly 
father’s directions to “ Swear” at 
his associates, is i con- 
firmatory of my reading of it: \I see 
no reason therefore for the old 


tleman mincing the word as Mr. . 


Umbra directs. 

A few words on Shakspeare’s 
hosts in general, and IT have done. 
t may not have been observed, but 

it is a fact, that all Shakspeare’s 
ghosts are fat and determined. Julius 


wishes Cassins were fatter. Banquo 
is @ merry gentleman who is craved 
for at the feast, as one who would do 
it justice, and who comes upon the 


Leen pelo ;.and if J 
add one ounce to the ribs of an 
of his spirits J not have written 


Horaipa Betta. 








THE RHAPSODIST. 


NOON. 


Raptr by her two gray steeds, the car of Morn 
Bears her above the lark (his lofty song . 
Pouring from Heav'n’s high crown): yet ere the cope 
Be won, she hears, thickening upon her steps, . 
The snort and tread of Phebus’ rolling wain 
Torn up the road of day ; her pale-shod wheels, 
Yea, ev’n the flaxen ringlets of the Dame, 
Are blazing all to hindward !—On he whirls, __. 
And scarce a chariot length between !—She burns, 
And chides, and pants, and cries !—Over his team 
Hyperion bends, loud-cheering ; Phlegon® swéate, 
And JRthon ; Pyrois shakes himself to foam, 
Whilst fiercé Eotis.at the nostril breathes ““ 
His dragon-soul,—that these gray Matineers,’ 
Their vantage ta’en, should win the goal of noon, 
And bear the pdlm away !—’Tis won! “tis won !— 


Now turn thee from the glorious skies, (so bright, 
The eagle blind-fold soars against the sun,) 
To Earth's refreshing view: yet even her rebe 
Is golden green, almost too rich emblazed ; 
The hills, and the wide woodland, and the valleys, 
Burn with excessive day, and light o’erflows 
The general horizontal globe terrene.— 
Now in the meads, ye Shepherds, now begin 
To charm the listening hours ; adown the vale 
Let your sweet song go echoing. Where, I pray, 
Where now’s the woody. Muse’s worshipper ? 
The fond-eyed boy, that stealing summer's breath 
Pours it within his pipe,—as down the side 











* Phiegon, thon, Pyrois, and Eoiis, the four horses of the diariot of the Sun- 

















The Rhapsodist.— Noon. 
Of you green hill he totters, carolling, ‘ 
Each break of sun-light? Is he in the plains,— 
Or basking on the napless mountain-top,— 

Or treading down the deep grass of the vale ?>—~ 
Hark !—from the bushes, all along the stream, 
Melody rises, and the small waves steal 
With footless motion, underneath the sound 
Murmuring to each other: Hark, again !— 

O silvery pipe! the honey-sucker bends 

_His.course about the rose withdouble glee, 
Chiming his hum to thy sweet thrill, and now, 
(Drawn bythe fine attraction of his ear,) 

Along the brook wings up his winding way, 
Where the lost waters wander ftom the song.— 
How melancholy-wild the sylvar strain ‘ 
How'sad poor Echo sighs! whento her ears 
Come notes, her own Narcissus bjeathed of old 
Amid the audient hills. This eloquent air 
Trembles again !—-Saturn once more holds sway ! 
The time’s Arcadian, and the Naiafis thus 
Moan to their streaming urns ;—~or through their canes, 
Sev’n-tubed, ‘the Wood-maids sighs Hark! hark ! the sounds 
Are true Parnassian,—the sweet reeds of Castaly 

Do blow their hollow trumpets in tie downs, 

Waking the tender ear of Pity. O,rare !— 

Apollo, sure, doth haunt this 

Or the Thrax bard: for see ! the lithe trees bow 

Over the nook that shuts in half his soul 

Who breathes it all mid their inclining leaves, 

And wins them downward: Melody hath fill’d 

So full a pipe, not since the shepherd-igign 

Of wood-enamour'd Pan, or Sylvan, whom 

Echo did answer with: so sweet redound, 

He never sang again.—But who is here? 

Who but the Rhapsodist, amid the shades 

Swelling his oat? Amid the sulky shades 

That close the brow at the o’er-peering sun, 

Mid their green darkness, deep-down in the dale, 

He sings, moss-pillow'd ; or beside the elm 

Flinging its shadier horror o’er the stream, | 

He leans,—whilst the black waters at his feet. 

Stumble along their rocky way,—he leans, 

Companion of the listening nightingale, 

Who cons her nightly music from his notes, 

Unseen herself the while, and mute. Now forth, 

Forth comes the boy, tuning his pastoral flute 
To gayer, yet.as sweet-wild measures. Slow, 

And turning oft,.and piping, up the bourne 

He thrids his violet walk, invisible 

With many another flower of equal hue, 

But scarce so sweet as this :—Sudden he stops! 

To listen if the charmed valley sings.— 











The Rhapsodist.—-Noon. [ May, 


A smother'd roar seems to attend his song, 
Involuntary harmony, soft-breathed and low,—. 

Of winds, and woods, and murmuring birds within, 
Of streams, and reeds canorous ; the dull drone . 
Fills up his ears, of the sand-number'd swarms 
That the hot grass engenders, when; out-sung, 

The loud-wing’d bee serves but to lead the choir. 


Now drooping in the fervour of the glade ‘— 
The wandering Minstrel turns: An odorous »bank, 
All willow-growr, descends into thé stream, 

And up its feet the little ripples climb 

With emulous straggles,—then fall.back,.and laugh 
At their own folly, and.then glide away: ©: 

Hither he hies, his meadow-pipe y-slurig «- 
Carelessly from his neck, and lays him down 

With head on hand, beneath the willow shade, 
Curtain so green ; and stretches forth:his limbs 


_ Athwart the wuchant grass, as down as silk, 


But fresh with unstol’n dew: Here may he lie, 
And listen to the music of the groves, 

And hear theSoft waves lapping on the shore, 
And catch thé whispers wanton Zephyr breathes 
Into. the earef love-sick flowers, and mark « 
The fractious melody the runnel makes! =~ - | 
Down, far «field, where it doth spit its foam 

At sturdy socks, and island tufts, amidst ~~ 

Its liquid path,—breasting it, asitrolls ° , 
And wrangles through the bottom of the dell. © 


Here inthe bosom of the woedland, he, 
The Rhagsodist, doth ever love to dream - 
With Silehée or the Muse : his summer bower 
A Dryad'girl doth wéave ; Oreat! or Faun, 
Smooth-handed Faun, bis dale or mountaii lair : 
Satyr doth pipe for him, when he is tired; .«* 
Amid the sounding groves ; and these gréen Maids, 
(Q that he still might see them !—but tliey fled” 
All to éheir inmer eaves; when Man ‘inveiled * 
Their rites mystérious to the vulgar eye, : 
And delicate unseen charms)—the Fountain Nuns, 
Immared each one within her crystal:celly. 
Channt in his-ears @ never-ceasing song," 
The still sweet -burthen of their flowing wells. 

Such is the joy of Noon,—to him’ whose soul 
Is fitted for Elysium ; He who fifids aa 
No pleasure in the Noon-tide hour.shall. weep, : 
For ever, in the doleful shades of 
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JOHN LACY’S REPLY 
Te. 
THE LETTER OF TERENTIUS SECUNDUS, A “ DRAMATIST OF THE DAY.” 


Six,—Y our letter, addressed to me, 
in the March number of the Lorpon 
Macazine, gave me, I » no 
little surprise. When I wrote my 
first “ Letter to the Dramatists,” m 
object and e ion were, as 


then ex myself, merely to 
create a “* nascent impulse towards 


letters would be subscribed to by 
a “ Dramatist of the Day,”—and 
a “successful” one. This was far 
beyond what, to less courte- 
ously than honestly, I had 
from the prejudice of the age and 
the pee as your profession : 
the age is indisputably v 
effeminate, and sensual (to use the 
characteristic word of a contributor 
of last month),—it will therefore na- 
turally reject all try but that 
which pp me TTY 
ition ; your profession poetic 
~ never an cementite 
ing an ear to any ion which 
seems to impeach its 
bility,—inspiration, i 
to reason, is generally looked upon as 
above it. This twofold consideration 
damped my confidence, though 
my ardour; I wrote earnestly, but 
which . would scarcely suspect 
om my I wrote dejected- 
ly; it te ath been oo 


then, but I now acknowledge 


improving,—these were the passions 
which my pen whilst I 
wrote my six Letters to Dramatists. 
Your favour of March last proved 
that better feelings might have in- 
spired me to undertake this work ; I 
ereerecenet ne age Laney 
rritable Tribe. Hope, and not De- 
spair, should have sat upon my 
quill; the ceva ~ - 
now - to stage, me 
it "hak be regenerated. 

I know not how far the above 
honest confession will plead my ex- 
cuse for the severity and unkindness 
towards the Dramatists of the Day, 
with which you charge me in your 
epistle. I might perhaps allege with 
some of truth, that I was 
“ cruel only to be kind,” for 1 well 
knew that the only instrument to be 
applied, with the most distant chance 


‘ crustula,” You say that I should 
have given you “time” and “ en- 


eg aan l What! to confirm 
you your mal-practices, and 
en you in your false pi 
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bably never have written a good tra- 
gedy,—and you are answered. .A 
better way, however, is to refer you 
to. my. first letter, where 1 de 

my wish to encourage the dramatic 
spitit of the times; and to my last 
letter, where, as some have thought 
(and. as you yourself, rather incon- 
siderately for your present charge 
against me, seem to think), 1 have 
scattered my incense with too liberal 
a hand at the shrine of Joanna Baillie 
and Minor Beddoes. Again, too, the 
mite of praise which I award to Pro- 
fessor Milman becomes in your eyes 
a mountain, which you accordingly 
blame me for. setting to his i 
‘Finally; the second last paragraph 
of my Postscript imputes some dra- 
matic spirit to Lord Byron, which 
he utterly disclaims, and you are not 
forward to attest:—Yet after this 
triple oblation of praise .upon my 
part, and to every item of which you 
demur as too liberal, your letter still 
impeaches me of unkindness! I con- 
fess I am not in the practice of writ- 
ing hymns or dedications ; and, truly, 
the Dramatists of the Day deserved 
their disappointment, if they expect- 
ed my Letters, or those of. any other 
impartial criticon the same subject,to 
be sown as thick with compliments as 
an ode or an epitaph. 

- Now ind is the time.for en- 
couragement. Not for.your drama, 
——that merits nothing short of repro- 
bation ; but for having the good sense 
to deapise it, and the candour to ac- 
knowledge that you despise it. _We 
may take your letter as a proof that 
the Dramatists of the Day are begin- 
ning to. see their error ; and the con- 
sciousness of an error is the firstsstep 
towards, redeeming it. Now..may 
we hope that. you will desert those 
prinejples. of , dramatic composition 
which you) tell us you despise 3 and 
now. is the time for encouraging you 
to approach (in a moderu way). that 
ezample from which you had so.il- 
limitably. departed,—the Shakspe- 
rian or genume drama. There. are 
two grounds. for encouragement ; 
first, you seem to have found out that 


you have.not been as yet legitimate 


dramatists ; second, you, seem to be 


pretty. well aware (if 1 may. take 
trom your letter, Terentius, the sense: 
of your fraternity) that you are, and: 


always, will be, excellent poets. Whe- 


ther from. discovering that you have. 


(May, 


been hitherto in a wrong path you 
will now pursue the right om — 
ther from being ¥ poets, 
you will ever become dramatists ;— 
are questions upon which I had ra- 
ther not hazard a prophecy. 1 have 
accomplished my object: the e 
‘tation, faint. as it was, with whi 
my Letters set out is now fulfilled, 
——a “nascent impulse towards legi- 
timate dramatism” has: been creat- 
ed: with you it, remains. to nourish 
the momentum. thus communicated 
into full operation.. In. one of my 
ee said that my satisfaction 
wo complete, if my arguments 
had conyerted one dramatist; your 
epistle, and the private acknowledg- 
ment of another of your profession, 
have more than given me that satis- 
faction. -Contented with this, I shall 
henceforward leave the matter in your 
own. hands, at the same time pro- 
fessing my willingness to assist, as 
far as lies within. the compass of my 
humble abilities, to. on 
endeavours which may be made by 
the Dramatists of the Day to-regene- 
rate the English Stage. 

You may perhaps recollect, Teren- 
tius, that in the course of my. letters 
I more than once disclaimed all pre- 
tension (superfluously you will .say) 
—to infallibility... In truth, the vehe- 
mence of my nature, roe — 

r i to speak in yper ’ 
ni mex: 4 make me tremble for the 
rectitude of my conclusions and the 


accuracy of my opinions.. Yet teme- 
rity is rather the characteristic of my 
Jangnage and imagi , than ofmy 
judgment, such as»it is; opin re 
a recensid of al} I have in 
my Letters. and - on the 
subject of the drama, I am but little 
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then, you deny, . that of the three 
schools into which Ihave 
ed our national drama,.your school, 
the Poetic to wit, is the worst. The 
Poetic school, i. e. that to which 
Cornwall, Haynes, Milman, Shiel, 
&c. belong, you deny to be infe- 
rior to the Rhetoéric school, i. e. that 
to which Lee, Congreve, Addison, 
Young, Rowe, me, &c. be- 
long. That you should this is 
not at all miracujous ; but you 
should attempt to establish the very 
opposite assertion, by argument and 
example, is a specimen of hardihood, 
only agreeable to the character of one 
who is accustomed to “ pluck bright 
honour from the pale-faced moon,” 
on the back of a soaring Pegasus ;—~ 
that is, who can see excellence there, 
where no one but a poet would ever 
think of finding it. You must be 
pole asunder, indeed, from a man of 
plain common sense (viz. a down- 
right poet), to dream of FE | 
such a fantastical opinion. I shoul 
like to see how our friend Nathaniel’s 
lip curls, or even how Penitent Ni- 
cholas loops up his nose, when his 
ear-trumpet catches the sound of 
your presumption, above the moon, 
in the limbo of poets departed ? But 
the reputation of such an attempt is 
the only reward ~ oe derive from ‘it ; 
its success is no means 
tionate to the boldness of the empetie 
ment. Notwithstanding your advo- 
eacy, the Poetic bench of our nation- 
al drama is still lower by a break- 
ye than the Rhetoric ; if Nat. 
y 
fauxpas you moderns have made, 
fallen from one to the other, he never 


would have “ torn a to tat. 
ters” for the benefit of another sub~ 
lunary audiénce ; they ‘would have 


sworn he had lost (not his senses, 
poor fellow !) but his: tongue, if his 
words had over their éars 
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be a better poet: than any one of the 
Same century. In fact, here lies the 
error of your argument: because you 
are (at least you say so) better poets 
than the Rhetéric school, and because, 
as you justly observe, poetry is an 
essential instrument of perfect tra- 
gedy,—you hence conclude you are 
the better —— A most un war- 
rantable conc , Sir! For though 
all the poetry that ever deafened 
- echoes of a —_ —— 
through a dialogue, still, i t 
dialogue wanted action, it would not 
be drama ; whilst, on'the other hand, 
action alone is sufficient to consti- 
tute (not a perfect) but a reasovably 
effective drama. You say you are 
better tragedists than the Rhetoric 
school: prithee, Terentius, which of 
your tragedies will you compare, as 
an acting drama, with the Revenge. 
Is it Fazio, Evadne, Durazzo, ot 
Mirandola? Which do you think, 
an hundred years hence, our gteat 
grand-children would prefer on ‘the 
scene,—Rowe’s Fair Penitent, or 
Haynes’s Conscience? Speak open- 
ly, Terentius ; whether, in your opi- 
nion, has the T e of Fameor the 
trunk-maker’s Jaboratory the best 
chance of the four modern tragedies 
above-said? But there is Vrrcrnivs, 
you say! Ask the author of Virgi 
nius ‘himself, whether he thinks 
drama as good a play’ as Young's; 
and if he answer you in the affirma+ 
shall have a much ter 
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because a certain disciple of Roscius 
has made the character his own. 
But look a century into the future, 
and tell me whether the vindictive 
Moor or the stern Roman swallows 
the proscenium with greater ap- 
plause? Can you not hear with 
your eyes ?—God bellows to ground- 
ling and groundling to god, that Vir- 
ginius is not fit to serve Zanga as a 
mute, much less to divide with him 
the palm of dramatic eloquence.* 

I grant (or rather repeat): Ist, 
That the Rhetéric school is a bad 
school ; 2d, That the Poetic school 
has emancipated itself from the grand 
error of the Rhetéric—hollow decla- 
mation. Hence I may fairly allow 
that the Poetic school has a better 
chance of attaining to perfect drama- 
tism (i. e. finite perfection) than the 
Rhetoric ever had ; inasmuch as the 
latter was deficient in poetic feeling, 
with which no art could supply it, 
whilst the former is deficient in ac- 
tion, which, although more necessary 
to drama than poetic feeling, is a qua- 
lity of easier acquirement. But this 
has nothing to do with the compara- 
tive merits of the two schools as they 
now stand; the Rhetoric, though 
bad, is the best ; its productions are 
better acting dramas than those of 
its successor, which has not as yet 
acquired for itself the quality of ac- 
tion. And if you assert, Terentius, 
that the Poetic, having emancipated 
itself from the error of the Rhetéric, 
and being free to pursue a better 
method, is therefore a better school, 
I will answer,—that when it does add 
action to its poetry, then, and then 
only, will I allow the Poetic to be the 
superior ; but unfortunately for the 
Io triumphe! which I see now be- 
ginning to tremble on your lips at 
this my concession, then and then 
exactly will it cease to be the Poetic, 
merging into the a toe and pure- 
ly dramatic school. So long as it 
shall continue to be the Poetic, thatis, 
so long as it shall continue to be de- 
ficient in action and redundant in 
poetry, so long will it be the worst, 
as it is the last, school of our tripar- 
tite national drama. In fact, having 
in your letter granted itto be utterly 


deficient in action, I do not see how 
you can properly call it dramatic at 
all, much Jess contend for its supe- 
riority to the Rhetéric, which js 
drama, though imperfect and wrong- 
headed. But you perhaps speak ot 

our school more with reference to 
its capabilities, than its actual qua. 
lities ; to what it may (with good 
conduct) be, than to what it is. In 
the same way you might assert that 
a sheet of white paper is better than 
a leaf of Lord Byron, because it may 
be inscribed some time or other by a 
better poet. 

In one particular the Dramatists 
of the Day are, I acknowledge, supe- 
rior to those of the Rhetéric school, 
viz. in poetic feeling. It istrue, I did 
not in my Letters particularly spe- 
cify this redeeming quality in your 
school, and it is equally true that I 
ought to have done so. My inten- 
tion was, I assure you, to have men- 
tioned it to your honor, at the con- 
clusion of my subject ; but, as you 
may have seen from my Postscript, 
I concluded my subject in the mid- 
dle (Magazine limits not permitting 
me to expand it farther), and thus un- 
wittingly defrauded you of a compli- 
ment, which I was as prepared to 
pay as you to receive. Nevertheless, 

ad you been satisfied with merely 
asserting the superiority of your 
school in this respect, and with charg- 
ing upon me, error, neglect, or un- 
kindness, in omitting to particu- 
larise it,—I should most probably 
have cried you mercy and explained. 
But when, instead of this, you rashly 
impeach the justice of my decision 
which allots to you and yourcompeers 
lower seats in the dramatical syna- 
gogue than to Lee, Young, Rowe, and 
their contemporaries, I find myself 
much less in the vein to apologize for 
my own error, than to smile at yours. 

Secondly: you complain t I 
treat you unfairly in trying you by 
the standard of Shaks .” Par- 
don me, Terentius ; I do not try you 
by the standard of Shakspeare, if by 
this you mean — comparing your 
works wd his. I never rig OP 

Tr wor to Shakspeare 8. ’ 
God forbid! -I never could have 





* Besides, Virginius is not, strictly speaking, of the Poetic school yr eggs 
rary with it; there is very little poetry in Virginias. Thus your own t, treads 


down your own ranks ; Virginius succeeds, in 


by-its action and construction, 


| greet 
thereby showing you how much can be done without the aid of poewy. 
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been guilty of such impiety. But I 
submit that the best way of illus- 
trating your faults, is by setting 
them in opposition to the corres- 
pouding beauties in the best trag - 
dies extant, i. e. Shakspeare’s. This 
is what I have done; and if there 
had been more perfect dramas than 
Shakspeare’s in existence, I would 
have chosen them for my modulus. 
Expound to me, Terentius, what be- 
nefit in point of instruction could you 
have derived from a faulty passage 
or erroneous principle in one of your 
works being confronted with another 
faulty passage or erroneous principle 
out of Fletcher or Massinger? Do 
we teach a young artist to paint 
from a Cartoon or a sign-post ? 
Thirdly : you dispute my assertion 
that “ poetry is the accident not the 
essence of drama,” contending that 
poetry is absolutely “ essential” to 
tragedy. Here it is evident that we 
merely disagree (by your favor, 
X. Y. Z.) about the meaning of a 
word. I use the word “ essence” 
in its philosophical, you in its popu- 
lar acceptation. By the essence of 
any thing, I mean, that which makes 
the thing be what it is called. Now 
drama may certainly be drama, 
though written in the most pedestrian 
prose (vy. g. the Gamester or George 
Barnwell) ; hence poetry is not the 
essence of drama, but the accident of 
it, i.e. that without which a thing 
may be what it is called. Action is 
the essence of drama, poetry is only 
essential to perfect drama, which I 
never contested. But even in a per- 
fect drama, poetry is very often, and 
necessarily, impertinent,—or the dia- 
logue could never proceed with suffi- 
cient rapidity. There is very little 
poetry, if any, in Venice Preserved, 
and not much in Richard III, yet the 
one is an effective, and the other 
(what may be called), a perfect. tra- 
gedy- Besides, if poetry were strict- 
q essential to drama, it must run 
rough every seritence of a drama, 
or that sentence which it did not per- 
vade would be undramatical; but 
there are numberless patches of dia- 
logue in Sh are’s four sublimest 
tragedies, which are not at all poeti- 
cal, yet perhaps as essentially drama- 
tic a8 they could be. © (Vide the quo- 
tations from Othello in the fourth 


Letter to Dramatists.) Hence, poetry 


not being essential to every part of a 
periect drama is therefore only inci- 

ental (or accidental) to the drama. 
You, when you assert that poetry is 
essential to drama, mean nothing 
more than that it should be frequent- 
ly and boldly interwoven with the 
ground-work of drama, namely—ac- 
tion. In this sense of the word, I 
agree that poetry is indispensable to 
drama; yet nevertheless, poetry is 
no more the essence of tragic dialogue, 
than foam is the essence of a torrent; 
the torrent and the tragedy may both 
roll on, for a time, without either 
froth or poetry, and yet be veritable 
torrent and tragedy. Butif either of 
them want action, then indeed the 
torrent degenerates into a standing 
pool, and the tragedy into a down- 
right poem. This explanation serves, 
I hope. 

Your remaining objections either 
have been anticipated in my Post- 
script or are not of that importance 
to require an avswer. Lord Byron is 
a mau of splendid genius ; but it was 
not his genius which created our mo- 
dern poetry. It had long been threat- 
ening to descend upon us in a flood, 
and had already overflowed through 
the several mouths of Macpherson, 
Wordsworth, Scott, &c. It would 
soon have found another funnel had 
his lordship never troubled Parnassus. 
As to the author of Miranpoua, if 
he, as you assert, heartily despises 
his tragedy, I may reckon upon him 
as a third convert, amongst the Dra- 
matists of the Day, to my principles, 
—unuless he perchance may be the 
other face under a hood with Te- 
rentius Secundus. 

My most grateful acknowledg- 
ments for your dangerous advice— 
to. write a drama myself; to “ set 
you an example” (as you say) how 
to compose a drama, as | have given 
you one how to criticise it. Is 
gain nothing by this, Terentius; no- 
thing but “my shame, and the odd 
hits” with which every “ puny 
whipster” who “ gets my (criti 
sword” might favor me. Besides, 
have Aa answered this demand 
upon me for a drama, in the last pa- 
ragraph of my Postscript. 

I remain, however, , 
A friend to you and your Fraternity, 
“ Joun Lact, 
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CAPTAIN PARRY’S SECOND VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY.* 


Ir is really a fortunate thing for 
wights like ourselves, who are obliged 
to read what comes out, and some- 
times to review what we read, that 
the spirit of publication is not uni- 
versal in the navy, if we may judge 
by the huge quarto now before us. 
It would be almost better for us to 
set out at once upon some new voy- 
age of discovery ourselves, and, to 
say the truth, the cost of this volume 
would pay our expences for a con- 
siderable distance. Its perusal may 
defy most men’s patience, and its 
purchase, most men’s purses. There 
never Was a more expensive trip, at 
least on paper ; or one, after all, less 
to the purpose. The whole book, in 
fact, is merely a detail of what has 
not been done, and of what, of course, 
still remains to do. As a voyage of 
discovery, the expedition has entirely 
failed, and proves nothing except 
that which required no demonstra- 
tion, namely, the talent, intrepidity, 
and zeal of Captain Parry, and the 
gallant officers and men under his 
command. What could be done, we 
have no doubt, has been done; but 
still we cannot see the necessity for 
Mr. Murray’s publishing, in a Pata- 
ores quarto, that the whole per- 
ormance amounts to nothing, and 
charging the public four guineas and 
a half for the information. The whole 
amount really comes to this, that ice 
five feet thick is not easily broken 
through ; thet in excessive cold a 
man’s nose may be frost bitten; and 
that, when a whole country is covered 
with snow, there is little chance of 
seeing any green in the landscape. 
The book is almost an exact double 
of the last, and is less entertaining, 
inasmuch as the natural charm at- 
tendant upon novelty is wanting. 
We shall endeavour to collect the 
most interesting fragments relative 
to the manners and customs of the 
Esquimaux, leaving our readers to 
change their five pound note, if they 
fancy it, for an account of the creeks 
and bays baptized in salt water, with 
the names of Mr. Gifford, (we pre- 


sume of the Quarterly,) Mr. Barrow 
of the Admiralty, and such other 
ntlemen as have been thus frost. 
itten into fame—we leave him all 
the nautical details into the bargain, 
which, considering they are nautical, 
are surprisingly dry. 

In October, 1821, after encounter- 
ing some danger, and enduring much 
fatigue, Captain Parry found from 
the appearances of the weather, that 
it was advisable to provide for the 
security of the ships during the win- 
ter, and they were accordingly drawn 
up into a secure station, p at to an 
island which they called Winter 
Island. In order to get into a place 
of safety, the crews were obliged to 
saw a canal through the ice 300 yards 
in Jength, of a thickness nearly four 
inches. The result of their opera- 
tions up to this period we think it 
best to give in the words of the en- 
terprising navigator himself. “ In 
reviewing,” he says, ‘ the events of 
this, our first season of navigation, 
and considering what progress we 
had made towards the attainment of 
our main object, it was impossible, 
however trifling that progress might 
appear upon the chart, not to expe- 
rience considerable satisfaction. Small 
as our actual advance had been to- 
wards Behring’s Strait, the extent of 
coast newly discovered, and minutely 
explored in pursuit of our object in 
the course of the last eight weeks, 
amounted to more than 200 leagues, 
nearly half of which belonged to the 
Continent of North America. This 
service, notwithstanding our con- 
stant expesure to the risks which in- 
tricate, shoal, and unknown channels, 
a sea loaded with ice, and a rapid 
tide concurred in presenting, had 
providentially been effected without 
injury to the ships, or suffering to 
the officers and men; and we had 
now once more met with oe 
security for the ensuing winter, w 
obliged to relinquish further opera- 
tions: for the season. Above all, 
however, 1 derived the most sincere 
satisfaction, from a conviction of 
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having left no part of the coast, from 
Repulse Bay eastward, in a state of 
doubt as to its connexion with the 
Continent. And as the main land 
now in sight from the hills extended 
no farther to the eastward than about 
a NNE. bearing, we ventured to in- 
dulge a sanguine hope of our being 
very near the north-eastern boundary 
of America, and that the early part 
of the next season would find us 
employing our best efforts in pushing 
along its northern shores.” When 
the ships were laid up in such a 
situation as insured their safety, Cap- 
tain Parry's next care was to provide 
such occupation and amusement for 
the men as might serve to employ 
their minds during the dreary inter- 
val of cold and darkness they were 
to endure, secluded from all civilized 
er indeed animate creation. In a 
moral pomt of view, it is unneces- 
sary to point out the utility of such 
an expedient ; but there is another 
motive given in the book of a mercly 
physical nature, and one altogether 
new to us—the prevention of the 
scurvy. Captain Parry docs not, 
however, leave the matter in doubt ; 
“itwas not(hesays) simply as a gene- 
ral principle, applicable in a greater 
or less degree to all situations and 
societies, that the preservation of 
cheerfulness and good humour was 
m our case particularly desirable, 
but as immediately connected with 
the prevention of that disease to 
which our crews were most liable, 
and which, indeed, in ail human pro- 
bability we had alone any cause to 
dread. The astonishing effects pro- 
duced by the passions of the mind, 
in inducing or removing scorbutic 
symptoms, are too well known to 
need confirmation or to admit doubt ; 
those calculated to excite hope and 
to impart a sensation of pleasure to 
the mind having been invariably 
found to aid in a surprising manner 
the cure of this extraordinary dis- 
ease, and those of an opposite nature 
to aggravate its fatal malignity.” As 
4 source therefore of rational amuse- 
inent to the men, theatrical re 

tations, similar to those detailed on a 
former occasion, were got up, and the 
parts were performed by the prin- 
Ra On the ninth of No- 
em says Captain Parry), who 
really seems to have caught ie style 
of the great lessee, the officers per- 
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formed the Comedy of tlie Rivals 
“to the infinite amusement of both 
ships’ companies.” There cau be 
little doubt there was abundance of 
applause—independent of the natu- 
ral admiration which sailors are very 
likely to feel for the performance of 
officers; a temperature, a degree or 
two above zero, is highly conducive 
to the approbation which testifies it- 
self by any exertion of the hands 
Nelson’s motto, ‘ palmam qui me- 
ruit, ferat” would have been a good 
device for the proscenium, and one to 
which the whole company would 
have been undeniably entitled. A 
school was also opened on the other 
evenings for the instruction of such 
of the seamen as could not read and 
write ; and such was the attention 
paid by the scholars, that Captain 
Parry indulges in the thonourable 
boast in his preface, * that on the 
return of the expedition to England 
there was not an individual belongin 
to it who could not read his Bible.” 
There is not, perhaps, in the whole 
volume, a sentence more creditable 
than this to the good sense and good 
feelings of the gallant navigator, and 
we hope to see the time, when, free 
from all cant, as it appears in him, 
religion may become a joint and 
rival characteristic with the courage, 
of the British navy. 

On the first of February a tribe of 
Esquimaux approached the ships, 
and advanced to meet a party of the 
ofticers and men, with little appre- 
hension. “ They appeared,” says 
the account ; “ at a distance to have 
arms in their hands, but what we 
had taken for bows and _ spears 
preved to be only a few blades of 
whalebone which they had brought, 
either as a peace offering or for bar~ 
ter, and which we immediately pur- 
chased for a few small nails and 
beads. Some of the women, of whom 
there were three or four, as well as 
two children, in this party, havin 
handsome clothes on which attrac 
our attention, they began, to our utter 
astonishment and consternation, to 
strip, though the thermometer stood 
at 23° below zero. We soon found, 
however, that there was nothing 50 
dreadful in this as we - at first 
imagined; every individual among 
them having on 2 complete double 
suit. The whole were of deer skin, 
and looked beth clean and comforte 
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able.” The two parties soon became 
very friendly, and the Esquimaux 
seem to have been quite as forward 
in cultivating the intimacy as the 
Europeans. "Phey proved themselves 
very bad merchants, bartering their 
own.commodities for others, of the 
same description, much less in value. 
‘«« For instance,” says Captain Parry, 
‘ a single penrngnaennt of which they 
possessed abundance, not much infe- 
rior to our own, procured from them a 
large, well sharpened parma, or knife, 
made of stout iron, for which, in point 
of absolute utility, a hundred needles 
would not have been a fair equiva- 
lent!” We need not say, however, 
that care was taken that they were 
not ultimately losers. In a_ short 
time the sailors obtained permission 
to accompany the natives to their 
huts, which were five in number, 
containing sixty inhabitants, and were 
actually within view of the ships, 
though they had not been discovered ; 
this is remarked as matter of just 
surprise, when it is remembered how 
many eyes were continually on the 
look. out for any thing that could 
afford variety or amusement in their 
dreary situation. The huts, says the 
account, were as regularly, and to 
all appearance as permanently, fixed 
as if they had. occupied the same 
spot for the whole of the winter. . In 
the construction of these huts, . it 
seems, not a single material is used 
except snow and ice! After creeping 
through two low passages, having 
each its arched dvoer-way, they came 
to a small circular apartment, of 
which the roof was a perfect arched 
dome. From this three door-ways, 
also arched, and of larger dimensions 
than the outer ones, led into as man 
inhabited apartments, one on eac 
side, and the other facing them. as 
they entered. The interior of these 
resented a scene uo less novel than 
interesting. The women were seat- 
ed on the at the sides of the huts, 
each having her little fire-place or 
iamp, with all her domestic utensils 
about her; the children crept behind 
their mothers, and the dogs, except 
the female ones which were indulged 
with a part of the beds, slunk away 
in dismay. The construction of. this 
ee Soot of the huts. was similar 
to that of the outer apartment, being 
a dame formed. by 
snow, leid with great. regularity and 


separate blocks of Indeed, 
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no small art, each being cut into the 
st requisite to form a substantial 
arch, from seven to eight feet high in 
the centre, and having no support 
whatever but what this principle of 
building supplied. A cheerful and 
sufficient light was. admitted. by a 
circular window of ice, neatly fitted 
into the roof of each apartment. No- 
thing can be more: neat and cleanly 
than these huts when. they are new, 
in consequence of the beauty and pu- 
rity of the materials which compose 
them—the floors are formed by a so- 
lid sheet of fine blue ice, and the 
partitions and walls of snow, without 
a stain. This is, however, only their 
early appearance ; for the description 
ong of them when the Esquimaux 

ave done with them, and.are about 
to emigrate to other habitations, is 
truly disgusting. - The wretched ap- 
pee which the interior presents 

affles all description. In each of the 
larger ones Captain Parry found 
many of the apartments either whol- 
ly or in part deserted, “ the very snow 
which composed the beds and fire- 
places!” having been turned up that 
no article might be left behind. The 
bare walls, whose original colour 
was scarcely perceptible from lamp- 
black, blood, and other filth, were 
not left perfect, large holes haying 
been made in the sides and roofs for 
the convenience of handing out the 
, sy and chattels. Even.in the best 

ays of these habitations, if the wea- 
ther becomes at all mild, there is a 
continual dripping from the roof, and 
the beds are thawed, so that the 
wretched inmates suffer dreadfully 
from catarrhs and coughs. There are 
some deplorable accounts given of 
their sufferings, as, well from this 
cause as from a:want of provisions, 
to which latter emergency the ab- 
sence of vegetable supplies, and their 
dependance upon the chace, renders 
them very subject. They live prin- 
cipally upou seals and walrus, @ 
species of sea-horse, and the oil of 
these animals supplies their lamps 
with light during the darkness of the 
winter. Their methods of catching, 
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and the straits: to which they are oc- 

casionally reduced by the want both 
of food and light is truly distressing. 
At times, it appears, that whole "fa- 
milies must have perished for want; 
but for the liberal allowances ‘of 
bread-dust, &c. from the ships. It 
is curious enough that these people 
evinced little gratitude on receiving 
any thing, but were lavish in their 
thanks, when any eT was received 
from them. ‘The following account 
of their cookery, and the inviting na- 
ture of their hospitality, we think it 
best to give in Captain Parry's own 
words. He had gone to one of their 
villages to cultivate, as far as possi- 
ble, his acquaintance with the people, 
and was an eye-witness of the deli- 
cate scene, which he thus describes : 
“ After distributing a number of pre- 
sents in the first four huts, I found, 
on entering’ the last, that Pootooa- 
look (really some of ‘their names 
would do for a Russian general) had 
been successful in bringing in a seal, 
over which two elderly women were 
standing, armed with large knives, 
their hands and faces besmeared with 
Llood, and delight and exultation de- 
ares in their countenances. They 
ad just performed the operation of 

dividing the animal into two parts; 
and thus laying open the intestines. 
These being taken out and all the 
blood carefully baled up and put into 
the eotkooseek, or cooking-pot, over 
the fire, they separated the head 
and flippers from the carcass, and 
then divided the ribs. All the loose 
scraps were put into the pot for im- 
mediate use, except such as the two 
butchers now and then crammed into 
their own mouths, or distributed to 
the numerous and eager by~standers 
for still more immediate consump- 
tion. Of these morsels the children 
came in for no small share, every 
little urchin that could find its way 
to the sla r-house, running ea- 
gerly in, and between the legs of the 
men and women presenting its mouth 
for a large hump of raw flesh, just as 
n _ child re same age 
0. for a piece of sugar candy. 

Every now a then also a dog 
would make his way towards the 


— carcass, and when, in the act 
seizing upon some delicate part, 
was sent ing by a*heary 
blow with the of the knives: 


When all the flesh’is disposed of, for 


a portion of which each of the wo 
men from -thé other hats tsually 
brings her ootkooseek, the blubber 
still remains: attached to the skin 
from which it is separated the last ; 
and the business being now com- 
pleted, the two parts of the hide aré 
rolled up and laid by, together witli 
the store of flesh and blubber. Dur- 
ing the dissection of their seals, they 
have a curious custom of sticking a 
thin filament of skin, or of some part 
of the intestines, upon the foreheads of 
the boys,who are themselves extreme- 
ly fond of it, it being intended, as I was 
afterwards informed, to make then’ 
skilful seal-catchers.”. On another 
occasion they had a similar u- 
nity of witnessing this oper » bes 
tween which and the one just de- 
scribed there was little difference ex- 
cept that before a knife was put into 
the animal, as it lay on its back, they 
poured a little water into its mouth, 
and touched each flipper and the 
middle of the belly with a little lamp 
black and oil taken from the under 
part of the lamp. This ceremony 
was enacted with a degree of-care 
and serioustiess that bespoke its in- 
dispensable importance. One of the 
children upon this occasion ate three 
pounds of solid meat in the course of 
three hours! It may be inferred, 
from this description, that these peo- 
ple are strongly tinged with supersti- 
tion, as indeed most barbarous na- 
tions are. Accordingly we find that 
one of their most rrean om ey pom 
sonages is Ang-et-kook, or Chief 
Sorcerer. This gentleman, whose 
name was Ewerat, condescended, at 
Captain Parry’s solicitation, to give 
a specimen of the skill which had ob- 
tained him this distinction: he nvade 
his lips quiver, moved his nose up 
and down, gradually closed his eyes, 
and increased the violence of his gri- 
maces till every feature was hideously 
distorted,—a very superfluous per- 
formance certaiuly if the likenesses in 
this volume are at all accurate ; he 
at the same time moved his head ra- 
pidly from side to side, uttering 
sometimes a snuffling sound, and at 
others a raving sort of cry. This 
buffoonery continued for twenty or 
thirty minutes, and at last left the 
performer in a state of drowsiness, 
with a stupid sullen stare upon hig 
countenance, as indeed well it might. 
The women appeared to pay but lit- 
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tle attention to these things, and the 
rformance ended with a hearty 
faugh from all parties. 

Amongst this people there appears 
to be but little respect paid to the 
females, and of course there is little 
wonder that they do not respect 
themselves. A total want of chastity 
may be said to be their characteris- 
tic, and so careless were the hus- 
bands upon this score that they “ of- 
fered their wives as freely for sale as 
a knife or a jacket.” Still there isa 
semblance of restraint assumed in 
the presence of the men which is in- 
variably flung off on their departure ; 
and the ladies, it seems, employ their 
children as scouts to guard against 
surprize. It would appear from this 
as if the husbands were accommo- 
dating only so far as they received 
an equivalent. Amongst themselves, 
however, they make no scruple of 
eachanging wives for awhile as a 
matter of friendly convenience ; and 
there is one instance given of this 
exchange having taken place in con- 
sequence of the expected accouche- 
ment of one of the ladies when the 
husband was about to undertake a 
long journey. The men in general 
had two wives, we suppose to guard 
against accidents of this kind; and 
two instances occurred of father and 
soi having been married to sisters. 
The ceremony of betrothing is also 
common amongst them. The follow- 
ing ludicrous instance of the perfect 
freedom that reigns between the 
sexes in these chilly regions, is given 
by Capt. Lyon, as having occurred to 
himself during one of his excursions. 
He had made a bag of his blanket, 
into which he had thrust himself in 
order to obtain some warmth and re- 
pose after a wet and tiresome jour- 
ney :—* Tired as I was,” he says, 
“sleep was denied me, for I was 
obliged on the arrival of each new 
set of people, to answer their ques- 
tions as to how I possibly could have 
got into the bag, the manner in 
which I had wrapped it round me 
for warmth leading them to suppose 
I was sewed up in it. My host and 
his wives having retired to another 
tent, and my visitors taking compas- 
sion on me, | went comfortably to 
sleep ; but at midnight was awaken~ 
ed by a feeling of great warmth, and, 
to my surprise, found myself covered 


by a large deer skin, under which 


lay my friend, his two wives, and 
their favourite puppy, al/ fast asleep, 
and stark naked! (by the bye Cap. 
tain Lyon has not told us what dress 
the favourite puppy indulged in when 
awake). Supposing this was all ac. 
cording to rule, I Jett them to repose 
m peace, and resi myself. to 
sleep.” 1t would indeed be very dif. 
ficult to determine between the hap. 
piness of Captain Lyon’s sleeping or 
waking hours during this trip, if we 
may judge from the following sample 
of the amusements inflicted on him. 
“‘ After noon,” says he, ‘as I lay 
half asleep, a man came, and taking 
me by the hand desired Dunn to fol. 
low. (Mr. Dunn was a Scotch gen- 
tleman, and as appears by the sequel 
did not belie his country). He led to 
a tent which, from the stilluess with- 
in, I conjectured was untenanted, 
Several men stood near the door, and 
on entering I found eighteen women 
assembled and seated in regular or- 
der, with the seniors in front. In the 
centre, near the tent-pole, stood two 
men, who, when I was seated ona 
large stone, walked slowly round, 
and one began dancing im the usual 
manner, to the favourite tune of 
‘Amna aya. The second person, 
as I soon found, was the dancer’s 
assistant, and when the principal had 
pretty well nigh exhausted himself, he 
walked gravely up to him, and taking 
his head between his hands, perform- 
ed a ceremony called koonik, which 
is rubbing noses, to the great amuse- 
ment and amidst the plaudits of the 
whole company. After this, as if 
much refreshed, he resumed his per- 
formance, occasionally, however, 
taking a koonik, to enliven himselt 
and the spectators. The rwhbee, if ! 
may be excused the expression, Was, 
at length, brought forward, and put 
in the place of the first dancer, who 
rushed out of the tent - rt ys 
self—(a thing very. easily done, W 

me nty in that climate). In_ this 
mamner, five or six couples exhibited 


: and 
answer by standing up to dance, 
my nose sn! in its turn most en ! 
rubbed to the great delight of all pre 
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. Having been as patient as 
yo be eee for above an 
hour, and being quite overpower- 
ed by the heat of the crowded tent, 
| made a hasty retreat, after having 
distributed needles to all the females, 
and exacting kooniks from all the 
prettiest in return. (‘ The prettiest !2° 
Mercy on us! the very appearance 
of their faces in the plates has 
haunted us in our sleep). <A general 
outery was now made for Dunn, a 
most quiet North Countryman, to ex- 
hibit also; but he, having seen the 
liberties which were taken with my 
nose, very prudently made his re- 
treat, anticipating what would be his 
fute if he remained.” We will ven- 
ture to say, considering where Dunn 
came from, that he was snug in his 
bag in five minutes after his master’s 
Jirst step. Nay more, we will venture 
to prophesy that if, in the private 
theatricals, Dunn ever plays Hamlet, 
he will put his hand up to his nose, 
when he says © Aye, there's the rub” 
in the soliloquy. — We cannot take 
our leave of Captain Lyon, without 
observing that his embellishments 
give considerable interest to the 
00k, and the extracts from his jour- 
nal are well-written and entertaining. 
For the sake of our female readers, 
we think it quite necessary to give 
some account of an Esquimaux lady, 
towhom Captain Parry has devoted 
a considerable portion of his work— 
really, if she was not a married wo- 
man, the account might afford a 
little scandal, at tea, of course out 
of compliment to her, in the winter 
time. This Venus is introduced to 
us very early, as striking them with 
having a remarkably soft voice, an 
excellent ear, and a great fondness 
lor singing, “ for there was scarcelyan 
ed her when she had once begun. 
If this is to be acknowledged a sym 
tom, many European ladies must 
very fond of speaking. Almost every 
sheet of the book gives some proof 
oi the favouritism in which Jtigliuk, 
for so she was called, was held ; and 
if the accounts are not too flatter- 
ingly drawn, she certainly must have 
een a very extraordinary person. 
Amongst her ‘other perfections, we 


find that she kept her husband, * a 
fine, active, manly fellow, of about 
two-and-thirty,” in complete order } 
and this, indeed, isa high qualification 
1 @country where the gentlemen are 
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described as admifiistering a flagel- 
lation which sometimes draws blood 
from their better halves. Captain 
Parry gives the following anecdote 
of the disposition of the Esquimaux 
as exemplified in Lliglink, “ one of 
the most intelligent and interesting 
amongst them.” “Some time be- 
fore, lligliuk, who, from the superior 
neatness and cleanliness with which 
she performed her work, was, by this 
time, ia ws request as a semp-' 
stress, had promised to cover for me 
a little model of a canoe, and had, 
in fact, sent it to me by the serjeant 
of marines, though I had not rightly 
understood from the latter from 
which of the women it came. Be- 
lieving that she had failed in her pro-~ 
mise, I now taxed her with it, when 
she immediately defended herself 
with considerable warmth and seri- 
ousness, but without making me 
comprehend her meaning. Finding 
that she was wasting her words upon 
me, she said no more till an hour 
afterwards, when the serjeant acci- 
dentally coming into the cabin, she, 
with the utmost composure, but with 
a decision of mamner peculiar to her- 
self, took hold of his arm to engage 
his attention, and then looking him 
steadfastly in the face, accused him 
of not having faithfully executed his 
commission to me. The mistake was 
thus instantly explained, and I thank- 
ed Iligliuk for bir cance ; but it is 
impossible for me to describe the 
quiet yet proud satisfaction ae ge 
in her countenance at having thus 
cleared herself from the imputation 
of a breach of promise.” ere are 
numberless instances given of the 
great superiority of this lady’s dis- 
position, and she seems to have fully 
deserved the preference thus given 
to her: We confess, we are some- 
what surprised however, and disap- 
ointed, at not seeing some trace of 
bee amongst the portraits; Captain 
Lyon seems good at a likeness—per- 
haps, however, it was left behind. 
Many accidents must happen in such 
a journey, and a} must be very diffi- 
cult to kee gs compact. e 
have Seioken 8 far of Aighuk age 
to gratify the curiosity of our 
countrywomen, and we now deem 
it only ‘righ , 
showing, in Captain Parry's own 
words, that beauty has some fea- 
tures in common, at the tropic. the 


to console them by- 
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equator, and the pole. “ I am coms 
pelled toacknowledge,” hesays, “that 
ur proportion as the superior under- 
standing. of this extraordinary wo- 
man became more and more deve- 
loped, her head, for’ what female 
head is indifferent to praise, began 
to be turned withthe general atten- 
tion and numberless presents she re- 
ceived. The superior decency and 
even modesty of her behaviour had 
combined, with her intellectual quali- 
ties, to raise her, in our estimation, 
far above her companions ; and I often 
heard others express what I could 
not but agree in, that for [ligliuk 
alone, of all the Esquimaux women, 
that kind of respect could be enter- 
tained which modesty in @ female 
never fails to command in our sex. 
Thus regarded, she had always been 
freely admitted into the ships, the 
quarter-masters, at’ the gangway, 
never thinking of refusing entrance 
to ‘ the wise woman,’ as they called 
her.” The account goes on then to 
narrate the various intellectual ser- 
vices which Iligliuk rendered, the 
gratitude which was returned, and 
at length, alas, the giddiness of head, 
which, as the Captain says truly 
enough, sudden exaltation seldom 
fails to produce “ in every child of 
Adam from the equator to the 
— That our readers may see 
1ow very similar the effects of good 
fortune are both at home and abroad, 
we give it in the instance before us, 
and in the words of the book. “ The 
consequence was that Iligliuk was 
soon spoiled ; considered her admission 
into the ship, and most of the cabins, 
no longer an indulgence, but a right ; 
ceased to return the slightest ac- 
knowledgment for any kindness or 
presents; became listless and inat- 
tentive in unravelling the meaning of 
our questions, and careless whether 
her answers conveyed the informa- 
tion we desired. In short, Iligliuk 
in February, and Iligliuk in April, 
were confessedly very different per- 
sons ; and it was, at last, amusing to 
recollect, though not very easy to 
persuade one’s self, that the woman 
who now sat demurely in a chair so 
confidently expecting the notice of 
those around her ; and she, who had, 
at first, with eager and wild delight, 
assisted in cutting snow for the build- 
ing of a hut, and with the ‘hope of 
obtaining a single needle, were ac- 





CMay, 


tually one and the same individual.” 
—It is, in our opinion, much more 
“amusing” to)see a man of Captain 
Parry's experience and_ intelligence 
surprised at any such result. No 
matter in what coun he may 
travel, he will find this, human na- 
ture—such examples are to be found 
every where—indeed, we would put 
it to himself whether he need go a 
single step from England—or even 
from the Admiralty, in search of a 
spoiled “child of Adam.” The 
Esquimaux people seem to have 
much conciliated the favour of the 
galent navigator, and we must con- 
ess the character in “ domestic life,” 
which he thus winds up, rather sur- 
rises us, considering a few of the 
interesting particulars which precede 
it. “ Itis here,” he says, “as a social 
being, as a husband, and the father 
of a family, promoting, within his 
own little sphere, the benefit of that 
community in which providence has 
cast his lot, that the moral character 
of a savage is truly to be sought; 
and who can turn without horror 
from the Esquimaux peaceably seat- 
ed, after a day of honest labour, with 
his wife and children in their snow- 
built hut, to the self-willed and vin- 
dictive Indian plunging his dagger 
into the bosom of the helpless wo- 
man, whom nature bids him che- 
rish and support?” ‘This is not an 
ill-drawn picture, and could hardly 
have been expected after the little 
incident narrated in page 380, of an 
elderly gentleman, of the name of 
Sheradeoo, settling a dispute between 
his two wives by s os away with 
his knife at the forehead of the one, 
and the hands of the other. This is 


ed any inquiry into the cause of it, 
«that here, as elsewhere, it seemed 


of what one of these gentry can per- 
form, “as a social being, “ at 


family, after’a day of honest labour, 
in the eating ‘and drinking” line. 
Verily, one would 
nest labour,” was only beginming-— 
Observing that ‘their fa ge oer acd 
rather pastoral, Cap Pa 
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the following quantities of food and 
drink weighed out and measured to 
«a jad scarcely full grown,” to ob- 
serve what progress he would make 
in their demolition—he made a clear 
sweep of the entire in something less 
than twenty hours: viz. 


Sea-horse flesh, hard frozen, 4 Ibs. 4 oz. 





Dis00 icine vances boiled .... 4 4 
Bread and bread dust .... 1 12 
Total .. 10 4 Solids. 


Rich gravy soup, 14 pint. 
Raw spirits.... 3 wine glasses. 


Strong grog.... 1 tumbler. 
Water.» ..2.0- 1 gallon, 1 pint.. . Fluids. 


“‘ Certain it is,” adds the account, 
“ that, ona particular occasion of great 
plenty, one or two individuals were 
seen lying in the huts so distended by 
the quantity of meat they had eaten, 
that they were unable to move, and 
were suffering considerable pain 
solely from this cause.” This would 
be a fine place to try the effect of Dr. 
Jukes’s new instrument for sweeping 
out the stomach. It seems, indeed, 
both in water and on land, to be an 
excellent climate for an appetite. 
Captain Lyon, one day intending to 
have a treat for dinner, dipped a fine 
goose into the sea in order to soak 
or thaw it into freshness ; on taking 
it up, however, he was spared the 
trouble of dressing it, as ‘ myriads 
of small shrimps” had. picked it so 
clean that it was a perfect specimen 
of anatomical preparation ; the navi- 
gators turned this discovery to good 
account afterwards by enclosing any 
animals, of which they wished to 
preserve skeletons, in nets, and sub- 
pa them for a while to the sur- 
gery of the shrimps, who, in this art, 
seemed to unite great proficiency with 
great expedition. 

As the Esquimaux depend entirely 
for their subsistence on what they 
can procure for themselves, it is very 
curious to. observe the contrivances 
to which they have recourse, both in 
their fishing, and their hunting ex- 
cursions. Captain Parry had -fre- 
quently observed little mounds hl 

€ ice, resembling our mole. hills, 
without ever once. suspecting .that 
they were the work of the seals un- 
derneath, until he observed an Esqui- 
maux watching: one..,, Hf .#, pative 
mMagines there. is.aseal at work. he 
mnediately attaches himsel{ to the 


» and seldom leaves it till he 
as succeeded in killing the animal. 
For this purpose, he builds himself 
a snow-wall, about four feet high, to 
shelter him from the wind, and seat- 
ing himself under the lee of it, de« 
posits his spear, lines, and other ins 
struments upon several little forked 
Sticks inserted into the snow, in 
order to prevent the smallest noise 
being made in moving them when 
wanted. He also ties his knees to- 
gether with a thong to prevent his 
clothes from rustling. Thus situated 
will he sit for hours together atten- 
tively listening to any noise made by 
the seal. When he supposes the hole 
to be nearly completed, he cautiously 
lifts his spear, to which the line has 
been previously attached; and, as 
soon as the blowing of the seal is dis- 
tinctly heard, and the ice very thin, 
he drives the instrument down with 
both hands, and then cuts away with 
his knife the remaining crust of ice 
to enable him to repeat his wounds, 
and get him out. When they are in 
doubt whether a seal is at work be- 
low, they ascertain it by means of 
a very ingenious little instrument 
called a keipkutiuk. This is made 
of bone, with a point at one end, and 
a knot at the other, and is as fine as 
a slender wire in order that the seul 
may not see it; this they thrust 
through into the ice, and its motion 
informs them that the animal is at 
work ; if it does not move they give 
up the attempt. When they observe 
a seal upon the surface of the ice, 
they lie down, and crawl feet fore- 
most towards him, an operation of 
great fatigue and tediousness—one 
man lies concealed behind the other, 
aud by scraping the ice with his 
spear, and moving his feet in imita- 
tion of their flappers, they generally 
deceive the animal until they get very 
close to him; lying then stationary 
for a short time, ix order to render 
their appearance familiar to him, 
they suddenly spring upon their feet, 
and strike him with the spear; it 
will be inferred that this requires 
great skill and dexterity. osfyes 
Not less ingenious is their method. 
of procuring the rein deer, which is 
a principal article of their food, and 
reat quantities of which’ are killed 
bythe in the summer season. They 
drive them from the islands or narrow 
necks of land ipto the sea, and thew 
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them from their canoes; or 
y shoot them from behind heaps 
of stones raised for the purpose of 
watching them, and imitating their 
peculiar bellow or grunt. One of 
their most cunning artifices consists 
in this; two men walk directly from 
the deer which they wish to kill, 
when the animal almost always fol- 
lows them. As soon as they arrive 
at a large stone, one of the men hides 
himself behind it with his bow, while 
the other continuing to walk on, 
soon leads the deer within reach of 
his companions’ asrows. They are 
also very careful to keep to leeward 
of the deer, and will scarcely go out 
at all after them when the weather is 
calm. They use traps for the wolves, 
foxes, and birds, all very ingeniously 
contrived. Their dogs are also of 
the greatest service to them, not 
only to hunt, but also to draw the 
sledge, and carry burthens. They 
are generally about two feet high, 
and scarcely distinguishable from the 
wolf. Indeed, they are so similar, 
that a question has arisen whether 
they are not wolves in a state of do- 
mestication. Mr. Skeoch made, at 
the request of Captain Parry, a ske- 
leton of each, and the number of 
vertebre was found to be the same 
in both. A trial was made of the 
skill in archery of these people, the 
mark being two of their own spears 
set upright in the snow, presenting a 
surface of about three inches and a 
half. They hit this every time at 
twenty yards, and the calculation 
was that at forty or forty-five they 
would hit a fawn if it stood still; 
their weapons are suflicient to inflict 
a mortal wound at more than that 
distance. The principal dependence 
of these poor people for food is on the 
walrus, and small seal in winter, to 
which in summer may be added, the 
rein-deer, musk ox, (“ in the: parts, 
says Captain Parry, where this ani- 
mal is to be found,” a circumstance 
which we, with great humility, sup- 
pose extends also to the other ani- 
mals,) the whale, and two sorts of 
salmon. In winter, however, they 
are at times reduced to famine, as 
occurred more than once during the 
stay of the expedition. 

Among the traitsof the Esquimaux 
eharacter, we should be inclined, from 
Captain Parry's experience, to place 
honesty amongst the principal. Lat- 


terly, indeed, some instances of a 
departure from this occurred, but it 
is not very surprising when we con- 
sider that they were placed in the 
midst of temptations—the greatest 
treasures, wood and iron, were spread 
out within their grasp ; and, we fear 
that higher and more civilized beings 
would scarcely at all times have re. 
sisted such an inducement. Captain 
Parry truly remarks, that they were 
as much tempted by these articles as 
an Englishman would have been, 
surrounded by heaps of gold and sil- 
ver. Amongst themselves, there was 
no instance of a deviation from this 
virtue, and, it would appear from 
the following anecdote, that when 
they were led astray in their inter. 
course with the crew, and that was 
seldom, they were the victims not so 
much of a natural vice as of con- 
tinual temptation. This occurred at 
Winter Island. “ Some of the gen- 
tlemen of the Hecla had purchased 
two of their dogs which had on the 
preceding evening made their escape, 
and returned to the huts. After the 
departure of the Esquimaux to-day, 
we were surprised to find that they 
had left two dogs carefully tied up on 
board the Fury, which, on inquiry, 
proved to be the animals in question, 
and which had been thus faithfully 
restored to their rightful owners.’ 
In estimating this anecdote, we must 
not forget that their dogs are to them 
invaluable. There were other cha- 
racteristics however of a different 
description ; they were envious, un- 
grateful, selfish, and deceitful ; when 
any of their little artifices were dis- 
covered, the only notice which they 
took of it wasa general laugh. To- 
wards the sick, old men and widows, 
they were unfeeling in the extreme, 
and this is much the worst part ot 
their character. ‘Their most amiable 
trait is the affection which they show 
for their children—nothing can ex- 
ceed their kindness to them, and the 
child in return exhibits the greatest 
docility. .* Even from their earliest 
infancy they possess that quiet dis- 
position, gentleness of demeanour, 
and uncommon evenness of temper, 
for which» in more mature age the? 
are for the most part distinguishes 2 
Disobedience is scarcely ever know? ; 
a word, or a look from a eee 
enough—they never cry from at a 
accidents, and bear without a wo" 
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per what would cause an English 
child to sob for an hour. At eight 
years old the boys are brought to see 
the sealing excursions, and at eleven 
are rendered useful. It was at_ first 
imagined by the navigators, that the 

nts would aot unwillingly have 
bartered away their children, but 
this proved afterwards to be a mis- 
take. ‘‘ Happening one day (says 

Captain Parry,) to call myself Too- 
Jooah’s father, and pretend that he 
was to remain with me on board the 
ship, I received from the old man, his 
father, no other answer than what 
seemed to be very strongly and even 
satirically implied, by his taking one 
of our gentlemen by the arm, and 
calling him Ais son ; thus intimating 
that the adoption which he proposed 
was as feasible and as natural as my 
own.” This custom of adoption is 
very prevalent amongst them, and is 
scarcely reconcileable with the pa- 
rental affection which we have al- 
ready noticed. We have not room to 
enter into a very minute estimate of 
the qualities of this singular people 
—they seem free from the extremes 
either of vice or virtue—not remark- 
able for brilliant qualities, but then 
not sullied by those of an opposite 
character—not grateful, but not vin- 
dictive—if not very ardent in their 
friendship, still not very implacable 
in their enmities ; good-natured and 
modest, not anxious to avoid the du- 
ties or perils imposed on them by 
their station, nor to arrogate superior 
praise even where superiority might 
well be claimed ; though savages, 
they are unassuming and peaceable— 
“ fishermen, not warriors”—with a- 
bundant courage however for arduous 
undertakings, often as Captain Parry 
says, “ attacking a polar Seale 
handed, or committing themselves to 
floating masses of ice which the next 
puff of wind may drift. for, ever from 
the shore;” in their domestic. rela- 
tions, withsome few exceptions, social 
and orderly, doing their best, by the 
rude dance and song and innocent 
recreations, to cheer a life perilous 

precarious, and soften the hors 
rors of a relentless climate. 

_On the important .subject of reli- 
gion, these people seem to have no 
very distinet ideas. . The notion,of a 
God is not entertained amongst them. 

hey are however, extremely super- 
stilious, and fully believe in the pre- 





ternatural agency of certain spivits 
with whom their sorcerers hold a 
mysterious intercourse. In sickness 
or famine, these conjurers, by means 
of a darkened hut, a pecwiar modu- 
lation of voice, and the utterance of 
many unintelligible sounds, contrive 
to persuade their dupes that they are 
descending to the lower regions and 
extarting the requisite information. 
The traditional reverence in which 
these jugglers are held, and their 
skill in the performance of their mum- 
mery, effectually imposes on the mul- 
titude and prevents the detection of 
the imposture. So true it is, that 
there is no country in the world so 
poor, or no people so destitute, that 
wizards may not be found to make a 
gain of the sacred name of religion, 
and convert their pretended godliness 
to profit. Captain Parry excuses 
himself for not going more at length 
into these subjects, as his friend Cap- 
tain Lyon, who is also about to pub- 
lish a journal, had made them his more 
inmediate and particular study. We 
may perhaps give an analysis of this 
work also, if we find that it contains 
any additional interesting informa- 
tion. 

Having passed two winters in this 
inhospitable region, some appearance 
of the scurvy amongst the crews 
scems, and very justly, to have de- 
termined Captains Parry and Lyon 
not to risk a third, and indeed, this 
Opinion seems to have been consi- 
derably strengthened, if not created, 
by the judgment of the medical offi- 
cers. We have prenty said the re- 
sult of the expedition had not been 
fortunate, and must refer our readers 
who are curious upon this point, to 
the book for the reasons assigned, 
which we have no doubt are very 
good ones. Indeed, it would bea 
gross act of injustice in us, if we did 
not, as a part of the nation, pay every 
tribute to the skill, patience, and per- 
severance, with which this expedi- 
tion has been a second time conduct- 
ed. Such men as Captains Parry and 
Lyon deserve well of their country, 
and their exertions seem to have 
been ably seconded by every indivi- 
dual attached to the service. A 
third expedition, we find, is on the 
eve of sailing, and we sincerely wish 
it success. If this passage should be 
discovered, it ought to be called 
Parry Passage, and a Colossus of ice 
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te which every winter might add, 
should be erected to his memory. No 
Tligliuk, however, should approach 
too near it for fear of a thaw.—Upon 
the whole, the thing which we chiefly 
dislike about this book, is the price 
of it—in these days of lithography 
the plates could have been given at 
a trifling expence, and every indivi- 
dual in the nation ought to have at 


es a chance ~~ out of the 
q of pe the details of 
an sapetenen furnished at the pub- 
licexpence and for the public informa. 
tion. Speculation on such a subject 
is not creditable, and unfair to those 
gallant men with whose enterprise 
the whole nation should be ac. 
quainted. 








THE TWO RAVENS. 
AN OLD SCOTTISH BALLAD. 


THERE were two ravens sat on a tree, 
Large and black as black might be, 

And one unto the other ‘gan say, 

Where shall we go and dine to-day? 

Shall we go dine by the wild salt sea ? 
Shall we go dine ‘neath the greenwood tree ? 


As I sat on the deep sea sand, 

I saw a fair ship nigh at land, 

I waved my wings, I bent my beak, 
The ship sunk, and J heard a shriek ; 
There they lie, one, two, and three, 

I shall dine by the wild salt sea. 


Come, I will show ye a sweeter sight, 

A lonesome glen and a new slain knight ; 
His blood yet on the grass is hot, 

His sword half drawn, his shafts unshot, 
And no one kens that he lies there, 

But his hawk, his hound, and his lady fair. 


His hound is to the hunting gane, 

His hawk to fetch the wild fowl hame, 
His lady’s away with another mate, 
So we shall make our dinner sweet ; 
Our dinner’s sure, our feasting free, 
Come, and dine by the greenwood tree. 


Ye shall sit on his white hause-bane, 

I will pike out his bonnie blue een ; 
Ye'll take a tress of his yellow hair, 

To theak yere nest when it grows bare ; 
The gowden down on his young chin 
Will do to sowe my young ones in. 


- O cauld and bare will his bed be, 

When winter storms sing in the tree ; 

At his head a turf, at his feet a stone, 

He will sleep nor hear the maiden’s moan ; 
O'er bis white bones the birds shall fly, 

The wild deer bound and foxes cry. C. 
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ON THE MADNESS OF OPHELIA. 


Tue mental distemper of Ophelia 
is that of sorrowing distraction, and 
is so correctly painted, as to leave 
no doubt of its having been drawn 
from suffering nature. The fair and 
gentle Ophelia, confiding in the sin- 
cerity of Hamlet, had listened to his 
addresses, and 
—— Suck’d the honey of his music vows, 


sufficiently to imbibe the contagion 
of love. 

Laertes, aware of the state of her 
affection, cautions her against the 
attentions of the Prince :— 


For Hamlet, and the trifling of his favor, 

Hold it a fashion and a toy in blood ; 

A violet in the youth of primy nature, 

Forward, not permanent, sweet, not lasting, 

The perfume and suppliance of a minute ; 

No more.— 

For nature, crescent, does not grow alone 

In thews and bulk ; but as this temple waxes, 

The inward service of the mind and soul 

Grows wide withal.* Perhaps he loves you 
now ; 

And now no soil nor cautel doth besmirch 

The virtue of his will: but you must fear, 

His greatness weigh’d, his will is not his 
OWN 5 

For he himself is subject to his birth; 

He may not, as unvalued persons do, 

Carve for himself. 

Then weigh what loss your honor may sus- 
tain, 

If with too credent ear you list his songs, 

Or lose your heart : —————- 

Fear it, Ophelia, fear it, my dear sister. 


Polonius, her father, observes :— 


‘Tis told me, he hath very oft of late 
(riven private time to you: and you your- 


self 
Have of your audience been most free and 
__ bounteous : 
What is between you? Give-me up the 
truth. 
Ophelia. He hath, my lord, of late made 
many 
Tenders of his affection to me. 
. * * o * 


And hath given countenance to his speech, 
My lord, with almost all the vows of heaven. 
_ Polonius, placing little confidence 
in her lover’s affection, peremptorily 
charges her “ not to give words or 
talk with the Lord Hamlet.” . And 


Ophelia, with affectionate duty, pro- 
mises to obey his commands. 

At a subsequent period, when 
Hamlet’s malady is the subject of 
investigation, Polonius mentions to 
the King the conversation he had 
had with his daughter, and attri- 
butes Hamlet’s derangement to the 
repulse given to him by Ophelia, 
adding— 

You know sometimes he walks four hours 
together 

Here in the lobby. 

At such a time I’ll loose my daughter to 
him : 

Be you and I behind an arras then ; 

Mark the encounter: if he love her not, 

And be not from his reason fall’n thereon, 

Let me be no assistant for a state, 

But keep a farm and carters, 


The Queen, it seems, was by no 
means averse to their mutual at- 
tachment. 

Queen. And for your part, Ophelia, I do 

wish 
That your good beauties be the happy cause 
Of Hamlet’s wildness: so shall I hope 
your virtues 
Will bring him to his wonted way again, 
To both your honors. 

Ophelia’s answer, “ Madam, I 
wish it may,” shows that her love 
had not been diminished by the 
wholesome lessons of Laertes, or the 
harsh controul of her father. Her 
feelings, however, are on every occa- 
sion made subservient to the views 
of Polonius, who now bids her walk 
alone that she may have an interview 
with Hamlet. 





Read on this book, 
That show of such an exercise may colour 
Your loneliness. 





* * . * . 
I hear hin coming—let’s withdraw, my 
lord. 


The conduct of Hamlet, during 
the remainder of the scene, excites 
strong feelings of sympathy towards 
the fair Ophelia, who is made to 
feel that all her hopes of reciprocal 
affection are for ever blighted. 


Ophelia. My lord, I have remembrances 
of yours 





a oe ee 


: * The form of man is admirably described as a temple raised, for the worship of God 
n which the mind and soul are said to do service. 
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That I have longed long to re-deliver ; 
I pray you now receive them. 
Hamlet. 
I never gave you aught. 
O,helia. My honour’d lord, you know 
right well you did, 
And with them words of so sweet breath 
composed 
As made the things more rich: their per- 
fume lost, 
Take these again ; for to the noble mind 
Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove un- 
kind. 


No, not I, 


flamlct. I did love you once. 

Ophelia. Indeed, my lord, you made me 

believe so. 

Hamlet. You should not have believed 

me, 
I loved you not. 

Ophelia. I was the more deceived. 

Hamlet. Get thee to a nunnery, Kc. Kc. 

The distracted state of her lover's 
mind, manifesting itself in violent 
sallies, excites her alarm, and she 
exclaims— 

O woe is me! 
To have seen what I have seen, see what 
I see. 

The character of Ophelia has been 
justly considered as one of the most 
exquisite creations of the Great 
Master. When listening to the ad- 
monitions of her brother in the park | 
part of the play, she is decked with 
all the gentleness and modesty which 
distinguish an affectionate sister and 
a virtuous woman. In obedience to 
her father’s harsh commands, she 
opposes duty to love, and gives it 
mastery. She is next called on by 
him to become an instrument by 
which to ascertain the cause of her 
lover's madness. The political sub- 
serviency of Polonius in thus out- 
raging his daughter’s feelings, merely 
to obtain a smile from majesty, ex- 
cites feelings of disgust and indigna- 
tion. The beauteous, ingenuous, and 
dutiful Ophelia is directed toreturn, to 
the man of her heart, those precious 
tokens which the sweet breath of 
love had rendered doubly dear to 
her. Such a sacrifice would have 
proved of itself a severe trial of a 
daughter's duty; but the hapless 
Ophelia was doomed to still greater 
humiliation—to meanness and false- 
hood. Doating on Hamlet, whose 
affection for her does not. appear to 





tion, she is instructed to tax him 
with unkindness, and to assign that 

unkindness as the cause of her de- 

livering back his presents :— 

Their perfume lost, 
Take these again, for to a noble mind 
Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove un. 

This humiliating declaration, jn. 
volving at once the sacrifice of delj- 
cacy and of truth in the most sens 
less coquetry, Hamlet immediately 
perceives to have been prompted }\ 
Polonius, and instantly puts on his 
Santastic character, the more strong], 
to impress the King, through the re- 
port of Ophelia, with a notion of his 
madness. Unfortunately, the shatts in- 
tended for the guilty strike the inno- 
cent, and the poor Ophelia suffers al) 
the misery consequent on a belief ip 
her lover's distraction. If it were pro- 
per to digress from the subject im- 
mediately under consideration, much 
might here be said in praise of the 
extraordinary consistency and merit 
displayed by the author in deve- 
loping the ditferent characters of this 
exquisite tragedy. This one scene 
exhibits in rapid succession the men- 
tal disease, the natural disposition, 
and the crafty assumption of Ham- 
let ; it at the same time engages our 
sympathy for Ophelia, and gives 
finishing stroke to the inimitable 
sketch of the court sycophant and 
favourite. 

How different are the conclusions 
drawn from the conduct of Hamlet 
in this scene, by the irmocent Maiden 
and the guilty King.—Ophelia stil! 
having confidence in her lover's al- 
fection, for faith is easy when the 
heart is touched, and being incapable 
of deceit herself, attributes Hamlet s 
extravagance of behaviour to mad- 
ness :— 

O what a noble mind is here o’erthrown! 

* . * * . 
And I of ladies most deject and wretched, 
That suck’d the honey of his music vows, 
Now sce that noble and most sovereig" 





reason, 
Like sweet bells jangled out of tune and 
harsh ; : 
That unmatch’d form and feature ¢! 
blown youth 


Blasted with ecstasy. + 
Such is the conclusion of the od 
menting lady ; but the King, whose 





have suffered the slightest diminu- 


t+ Ecstasy was anciently used to signify some degree of alienation of mind. 
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own “ offence is rank" and “ smells 
to heaven,” with all the cowardice of 
guilt exclaims— 


Love! his affections do not that way tend, 

Nor what he spake, though it lack’d form 
a little, 

Was not like madness. There's something 
in his soul 

O’er which his melancholy sits on brood ; 

And I do doubt the hatch and the dis- 
close 

Will be some danger: which for to prevent, 

I have, in quick determination, 

Thus set it down; he shall with speed to 
England. 


Haply the seas, and countries different 

With variable objects, shall expel 

This something-settled matter in his heart, 

Whereon his brains still beating, puts him 
thus 

From fashion of himself, 


The conflicts of duty and affection, 
hope and fear, which successively 
agitated Ophelia’s gentle bosom, 
were of themselves suflicient to 
dissever the delicate coherence of 
a woman's reason. Her lover's ar- 
dent passion seemed to her to have 
subsided into cold indifference. De- 
licacy of sentiment had been suc- 
ceeded by indecent scoffing and con- 
temptuous insult, and when the hap- 
less maiden saw her aged parent 
sink into the grave, not in the course 
of natural decay, but by the reckless 
infliction of that hand she had fondly 
hoped to unite with her own, her 
susceptible mind, unable to sustain 
such powerful pressures, sank beneath 
their accumulated weight :— 


Nature is fine in love; and where "tis fine 
It sends some precious instance of itself 
After the thing it loves. 


In the madness of Ophelia there 
are no intervals of reason ; she exhi- 
bits a state of continuous distraction, 
and though she is presented to ob- 
servation in only two short scenes, 
the duration is sufficient for the 
effect ; for the poet has contrived 
With exquisite skill to dart, through 
the cloud that obscures her reason, 
Sccasional gleams of recollection, to 
indicate that disappointed love and 


filial sorrow still agonize her tender 
osom : 


Ophelia. (Siage.) 


White his shroud as the mountain enow, 
Larded all with sweet flowers, 

Which bewept, to the grave did go 
With true-love showers. 


To-morrow is Saint Valentine's day, 
All in the morning betime, 

And I a maid at your window 
To be your Valentine. 


Then up he rose and donn'd his clothes, 
And dupp'd the chamber door, 

Let in a maid, that out a maid 
Never departed more. 


It is impossible to conceive any 
thing more perfect than the picture 
of disease given by Shakspeare in 
this scene of Ophelia’s. Every me- 
dical professor who is familiar with 
cases of insanity, will freely ac- 
knowledge its truth. The snatches 
of songs she warbles contain allu- 
sions strongly indicative of feelings 
of an erotic * tendency, and are such 
as under the chaster guard of reason 
she would not have selected. This 
slight withdrawing of the veil, with- 
out disgusting by its entire removal, 
displays at once the pathological 
correctness and the exquisite delicacy 
of the Poet. 

Throughout the short display of 
Ophelia’s derangement, a mournful 
sympathy is kindled, and it is evi- 
dently heightened by our previous 
acquaintance with her beauty, gentle* 
ness, and modesty. The incoherent 
fragments of discourse, abrupt tran- 
sitions, and absurd “ug that or- 
dinarily provoke levity, here awfully 
repress it : 


They say that the owl was a baker's 
daughter.—Lord ! we know what we are, 
but know not what we may be. 

* * . a ° 

I hope all will be well. We must be 

tient; but I cannot choose but weep to 
think they have laid him i’the cold ground. 
My brother shall know of it, and so I 
thank you Se. es good counsel. Come, 
my coach ! good night, ladies ; good night, 
sweet ladies, good night, good night 


That reader or spectator is little 
to be envied who could smile at 
Ophelia’s distraction, which from 
gentle breasts must extort sighs, and 
sobs, and tears—those attributes 





* From fows, amor. 
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of feeling that ennoble our nature. 

If any thing could heighten our ad- 

miration of the Immortal Bard, after 

a careful examination of the life of 

the unfortunate Ophelia, it would be 

the exquisite contrivance of her 

death: 

Your sister’s drown’d, Laertes. 

There is a willow grows ascaunt the brook, 

That shews his hoar leaves in the glassy 
stream ; 

Therewith fantastic garlands did she make 

Of crow-flowers, nettles, daisies, and long- 
purples, 

That liberal shepherds give another name, 

But our cold maids do dead-men’s-fingers 
call them: 

There on the pendent boughs her coronet 
weeds 

Clambering to hang, an envious sliver 
broke ; 

When down her weedy trophies and herself 

Fell in the weeping brook. Her clothes 
spread wide, 

And, mermaid-like, awhile they bore her up, 

Which time she chaunted snatches of old 
tunes; 

As one incapable of her own distress, 

Or like a creature native and endu’d 

Unto that element: but long it could not 
be, 

*Till that her garments, heavy with their 
drink, 

Pull'd the poor wretch from her melodious 


la 


To muddy death. 


There is something so exquisitely 
affecting in this draught of sorrow, 
that it is impossible not to drain the 
cup to the very dregs. 


Too much of water hast thou, poor Ophelia, 
And therefore I forbid my tears: but yet 
Itis our trick; nature her custom holds, 
Let shame say what it will. 

+ - e * ° 
Lay her i’ the ea’th ; 
And from her fair and unpolluted flesh, 
May violets spring ! 


Shakspeare has displayed a know- 
ledge and love of flowers in several of 





stung to 


Fayre mayde | the quick. 


his plays ; but in no instance has he 
shown his taste and judgment in the 
selection of them with greater effect 
than in forming the coronet-wreath 
of this lovely maniac. The Queen 
describes the garland as Composed of 
crow-flowers, nettles, daisies, and lone. 
purples; and there ought to be no 
question that Shakspeare intended 
them all to havean emblematic mean- 
ing. ‘ The crow-flower,” is a spe. 
cies of lychnis, alluded to by Dray- 
ton, in his Polyolbion. It is the 
lychnis flos cuculi of Linneus anid 
Miller, and the 1. plumaria sylves- 
tris of Parkinson ;—the 1. cuculi flos 
of C. Bauhin. It is of consider. 
able antiquity, and is described by 
Pliny ae the name of odontitis. 
The more common English name is 
meadow-lychnis,or meadow-campion. 
It is sometimes found double in our 
own hedge rows—but more common- 
ly in France, and in this form we are 
told by Parkinson, it was called 
* The fayre Mayde of France.” It is 
to this name and to this variety that 
Shakspeare alludes in the present in- 
stance. 

The “ long-purples” are common- 
ly called ‘ dead-men’s-hands” or 
“ fingers.” 


Our cold maids do dead-men’s-fingers call 
them. 

The “ daisey” (or day’s-eye) im- 
ports “ the pure virginity,’ or 
“ spring of life,” as being itself “ the 
virgin bloom of the year.” 

The intermixture of nettlesrequires 
no comment. 

Admitting the correctness of this 
interpretation, the whole is an ex- 
quisite specimen of emblematic, or 
picture-writing. They are all wild 
flowers, denoting the bewildered state 
of the beautiful Ophelia’s own fa- 
culties; and the order runs thus, 
with the meaning of each term be- 
neath :— 


DAISIES. LONG-PURPLES. 


Her virgin | under the cold , 
bloom. | hand of death. 


‘* A fair maid stung to the quick, her virgin bloom under the cold hand of death.” 


It would be difficult to fancy a more emblematic wreath for this inte- 
resting victim of disappointed love and filial sorrow. 


———— Sweets to the sweet, farewell ! 
I thought thy bride-bed to have deck’d, sweet maid, 


Aad not have strew’d thy grave, 


WitrramM Fares: 
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ABSTRACT OF SWEDENBORGIANISM : 
BY IMMANUEL KANT. 


——But now to my hero. If 
many a Hy ay writer, or writer 
destined to be forgotten, is on that 
account the more deserving of ap- 
plause for having spared no cost of 
toil and intellectual exertion upon his 
works, certainly Swedenborg of all 
such writers is deserving of the most. 
Without doubt his flask in the moon 
is full ; and not at all less than any of 
those which Ariosto saw in that pla- 
net filled with the lost wits of men, 
so thoroughly is his great work emp- 
tied of every drop of common sense. 
Nevertheless there prevails in eve 
part so wonderful an agreement wit 
all that the most refined and con- 
sistent sense under the same fantastic 
delusions could produce on the same 
subject, that the reader will pardon 
me if I here detect the same curio- 


sities in the caprices of fancy which’ 


many other virtuosi have detected in 
the caprices of nature ; for instance, 
in variegated marble, where some 
have discovered a holy family ; or in 
stalactites and petrifactions, where 
others have discovered monks, bap- 
tismal fonts, and organs; or even in 
frozen window-panes, where our 
countryman Liscow, the humourist, 
discovered the number of the beast and 
the triple crown ; things which he only 
is apt to desery, whose head is pre- 
occupied with thoughts about them. 
The main work of this writer is 
composed of eight quarto volumes 
full of nonsense, which he presented 
to the world as a new revelation un- 
der the title of Arcana Celestia, In 
this work his visions are chiefly di- 
rected to the discovery of the secret 
sense in the two first books of Moses, 
and to a similar way of interpreting 
the whole of the Scripture. All these 
fantastic interpretations are nothing 
to my present purpose: those who 
have any curiosity may find some 
account of them in the Bibliotheca 
Theologica of Dr. Ernesti. All that 
I design to extract are his audita et 
visa, from the supplements to his 
chapters—that which he saw with 
his own eyes, and heard with his own 
ears: for these purts of his dreams it 
18 which are to be considered as the 
foundation of all the rest. Swedeu- 


borg’s style is dull and mean. His 
narrations and their whole contexture 
appear in fact to have originated ina 
disorder of his sensitive faculty, and 
suggest no reason for suspecting that 
the speculative delusions of a de- 
raved intellect have moved him to 
invent them. Viewed in this light, 
they are really of some importance 
—and deserve to be exhibited in a 
short abstract; much more indeed 
than many a brainless product of 
fantastic philosophers who swell our 
journals with false subtilties ; for a 
coherent delusion of the senses is 
always a more remarkable pheno- 
menon than a delusion of the intel- 
lect ; inasmuch as the grounds of 
this latter delusion are well known, 
and the delusion itself corrigible 
enough by self-exertion and by 
putting more check upon the rash 
precipitation of the judgment ; 
whereas a delusion of the senses 
touches the original foundation of all 
judgment, and where it exists is ra- 
dically incapable of all cure from 
logic. 1 distinguish therefore in our 
author his craziness of sense from his 
crazy wits; and I pass over his ab- 
surd and distorted reasonings in those 
arts where he abandons his visions, 
or the same reason that in reading a 
philosopher we are often obliged to 
separate his observations from his 
arguments: and generally, delusive 
experiences are more instructive than 
adadive grounds of experience in the 
reason. Whilst I thus rob the reader 
of some few moments, which other- 
wise perhaps he would have spent 
with no greater profit in reading 
works of abstract philosophy that 
are often of not less trivial import,— 
I have at the same time provided 
for the delicacy of his taste by the 
omission of many chimeras, and b 
concentrating the essence of the boo 
into a few drops; and for this I an- 
ticipate no less gratitude from him 
than (according to the old story) a 
patient po Rig oer towards his phy- 
sicians—who had contented them- 
selves with ordering him to eat the 
bark of the quinquina, when it was 
clearly in their power to have insisted 





on his eating up the whole tree. 
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Mr. Swedenborg divides his visions 
into three kinds, of which the first 
consists in being liberated from the 
body—an intermediate state between 
waking and sleeping, in which he 
saw—heard—and felt spirits. This 
kind he has experienced three or four 
times. ‘The second consists in being 
carried away by spirits, whilst he con- 
tinues to walk the streets (suppose) 
without losing his way ; meantime 
in spirit he is in quite other regions, 
and sees distinctly houses, men, fo- 
rests, &c.; and all this for some 
hours long, until he suddenly finds 
himself again in his true place. This 
has happened to him two or three 
times. ‘The third or ordinary kind of 
visions is that which he has daily 
when wide awake; and from this 
elass his narrations are chiefly taken. 
All men, according to Swedenborg, 
stand in an intimate connexion with 
the spiritual world; only they are 
not aware of it; and the difference 
between himself and others consists 
simply in this—that his innermost 
nature is laid open, of which gift he 
always speaks with the most devout 
spirit of gratitude (Datum mihi est 
ex divina Domini misericordia). From 
the context it is apparent that this 
gift consists in the consciousness of 
those obscure representations which 
the soul receives through its con- 
tinual connexion with the spiritual 
world. Accordingly he distinguishes 
in men between the external and the 
internal memory. The former he en- 
joys as a person who belongs to the 
visible world, but the latter in virtue 
of his intercourse with the spiritual 
world. Upon this distinction is 
grounded also the distinction between 
the outer and inner man; and Swe- 
denborg’s prerogative consists in this 
—that he stands already in this life 
in the society of spirits, and is recog- 
nized by them as possessing such a 
prerogative. In the inner memory is 
retained whatsoever has vanished 
from the outer ; and of all which is 
presented to the consciousness of man 
nothing is ever lost. After death the 
remembrance of all which ever en- 
tered his soul, and even all that had 
perished to himself, constitutes the 
entire book of his life. The presence 
of spirits, it is true, strikes only upon 
his inner sense. Nevertheless this is 
able to excite an apparition of these 
spirits external to himself, and even 


to invest them with a human figure 
The language of spirits is an imme- 
diate and unsymbolic communication 
of ideas; notwithstanding which it 
is always cloathed in the semblance 
of that language which Swedenborg 
himself speaks, and is represented as 
external to him. One spirit reads in 
the memory of another spirit all the 
representations, whether images or 
ideas, which it contains. Thus the 
spirits see in Swedenborg all the re. 
presentations which he has of this 
world ; and with so clear an intuition 
that they often deceive themselves 
and fancy that they see the objects 
themselves immediately—which how- 
ever is impossible, since no pure spi- 
rit has the slightest perception of the 
material universe: nay they cannot 
gain any idea of it through inter- 
course with the’ souls of other living 
men, because their inner nature is 
not opened—i. e. their inner sense 
contains none but obscure represen- 
tations. Hence it arises that Mr, 
Swedenborg is the true oracle of 
spirits, which are not at all less cu- 
rious to read in him the present con- 
dition of the world, than ke is to view 
in their memory, as in a mirror, the 
marvels of the spiritual world. Al- 
though these spirits stand in like 
manner closely connected with all 
other souls of living men, by a reci- 
procal commerce of action and pas- 
sion, yet they are as little aware of 
this as men are aware of it. Spirits 
therefore ascribe to themselves as the 
product of their own minds what in 
fact results from the action of human 
souls upon them ; just as men during 
their lives imagine that all their 
thoughts, and the motions of the will 
which take place within them, arise 
from themselves, although in fact 
they oftentimes take their origm in 
the spiritual world. Meantime every 
human soul, even in this life, has its 
place and station in this spiritual 
world, and belongs to a certain s0- 
ciety which is always adapted to !ts 
inner condition of truth and good- 
ness,—that is, to the condition of the 
understanding and the will. But 


the places of souls in relation to each 
other have nothing in common with 
the material world; and therefore 
the soul of a man in India is often ™ 
respect to spiritual situation next 
neighbour to the sow! of ano 
man in Europe ; as-on the contrary 


ther 
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very often. those, who dwell cor- 
poreally under the same roof, are 
with respect to their spiritual rela- 
tions far enough asunder. If a man 
dies, his soul does not on that ac- 
count change its place; but simply 
feels itself in that place which in re- 
gard to other spirits it already held 
in this life. For the rest, although 
the relation of spirits to each other 
is no true relation of space, yet has 
it to them the appearance of space ; 
and their affinities or attractions for 
each other assume the semblance of 
proximities, as their repulsions do of 
distauces ; just as spirits themselves 
are not actually extended, but yet 
present the appearance to each other 
of a human figure. In this imaginary 
space there is an undisturbed inter- 
course of spiritual natures. Mr. Swe- 
denborg converses with departed 
souls whenever he chooses, and reads 
in their memory (he means to say in 
their representative faculty) that very 
condition in which they contemplate 
themselves; and this he sees as 
clearly as with his bodily eyes. 
Moreover the enormous distance of 
the rational inhabitants of the world 
is to be accounted as nothing in re- 
lation to the spiritual universe ; and 
to talk with an inhabitant of Saturn 
is just as easy to him as to speak 
with a departed human soul. All 
depends upon the relation of their 
inner condition in reference to their 
agreement in truth and goodness: 
but those spirits, which have weak 
allinities for each other, can readily 
come into intercourse through the in- 
ter-agency of others. On this ac- 
count it is not necessary that a man 
should actually have dwelt on all the 
other heavenly bodies in order to know 
them together with all their wonders. 
One presiding doctrine in Swe- 
denborg’s ravings is this: corpo- 
real beings have no subsistence of 
their own, but exist merely by and 
through the spiritual world; although 
cach body not by means of one spirit 
alone, but of all taken together. 
Hence the knowledge of material 
things has two meanings; an ex- 
tcrnal meaning referring to the inter- 
dependencies of the matter upon it- 
self, and an internal meaning in so 
far as they denote the powers of the 
Spiritual world which are. their 
Causes. Thus the body of man has 
* system of parts related to each 





other agreeably to material laws: 
but, in so far as it is supported by 
the spirit which lives, its limbs and 
their functions have a symbolic value 
as expressions of those faculties in 
the soul from which they derive their 
form, mode of activity, and power 
of enduring. The same law holds 
with regard to all other things in the 
visible universe: they have (as has 
been said) one meaning as things— 
which is trivial, and another as signs 
—which is far weightier. Hence by 
the way arises the source of those 
new interpretations of Scripture 
which Swedenborg has introduced. 
For the inner sense,—that is, the 
symbolic relation of all things there 
recorded to the spiritual world,—is, 
as he conceits, the kernel of its va- 
Jue ; all the rest being only its shell. 
All spirits represent themselves to 
one another under the appearance of 
extended forms; and the influences 
of all these spiritual beings amongst 
one another raise to them at the 
same time appearances of other ex- 
ended beings, and as it were of a 
material world. Swedenborg there- 
fore speaks of gardens—spacious re- 
gions—mansions—galleries—and ar- 
cades of spirits—as of things seen hy 
himself in the clearest light ; and he 
assures us—that, having many times 
conversed with all his friends after 
their death, he had almost always 
found in those who had but lately 
died—that they could scarcely con- 
vince themselves that they had died, 
because they saw round about them 
a world similar to the one they had 
quitted. He found also that spiritual 
societies, which had the same inner 
condition, had the same apparition of 
space and of all things in space ; and 
that the change of their internal state 
was always accompanied by the ap- 
pearance of a change of place. 

I have already noticed that, accord- 
ing to our author, the various powers 
and properties of the soul stand in 
sympathy with the organs of the 
body entrusted to its government, 
The outer man therefore corresponds 
to the whole inner man; and hence, 
whenever any remarkable spiritual 
influence from the invisible world 
reaches one of these faculties of the 
soul, he is sensible also harmonically 
of the apparent presence of it in the 
corresponding members of his outer 
man., To this head now he refers a 
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vast variety of sensations in his body 
which are uniformly connected with 
spiritual intuition; but the absur- 
dity of them is so enormous that I 
shall not attempt to adduce even a 
single instance. By all this a pre- 
paration is made for the strangest 
and most fantastic of his notions m 
which all his ravings are blended. 
As different powers and faculties 
constitute that unity which is the 
soul or ivner man, so also different 
spirits (whose leading characteristics 
bear the same relation to each other 
as the various faculties of a spirit) 
constitute one society which exhibits 
the appearance of one great man ; 
and in this shadowy image every 
spirit is seen in that place and in 
those visible members which are 
agreeable to its proper function in 
such a spiritual body. And all spi- 
ritual societies taken together, and 
the entire universe of all these in- 
visible beings, appears again in the 
form of a hugest and ultra-enormous 
man mountain: a monstrous and 
gigantic fancy, which perhaps has 
srown out of the school mode of re- 
presenting a whole quarter of the 
world under the image of a virgin 
sitting. In this immeasurable man 
is an entire and inner commerce of 
each spirit with all, and of all with 
each; and, let the position of men in 
reference to each other be what it 
may, they take quite another position 
in this enormous man—a position 
which they never change, and which 
is only in appearance a local position 
in an immeasurable space, but in fact 
a determinate kind of relation and 
influence. 

But I am weary of transcribing 
the delirious ravings of a _ poor 
visionary, the craziest that has ever 





existed, or of pursuing them to 
his descriptions of the state after 
death. I am checked also by other 
considerations. For, although jn 
forming a medical museum it is right 
to collect specimens not only of na- 
tural but also of unnatural produc. 
tions and abortions, yet it is neces. 
sary to be cautious before whom you 
show them: and amongst my read. 
ers there may happen to be some in a 
crazy condition of nerves; and it 
would give me pain to think that J 
had been the occasion of any mischief 
to them. Having warned them how- 
ever from the beginning, I am not 
responsible for any thing that may 
happen; and must desire that no 
person will lay at my door the moon- 
calves which may chance to arise 
from any teeming fancy impregnated 
by Mr. Swedenborg’s revelations. 

In conclusion I have to say that [ 
have not interpolated my author’s 
dreams with any surreptitious ones 
of my own; but have laid a faithful 
abstract before the economic reader, 
who might not be well pleased to pay 
seven pounds sterling for a body of 
raving. I have indeed omitted many 
circumstantial pictures of his in- 
tuitions, because they could only 
have served to disturb the reader's 
slumber ; and the confused sense of 
his revelations I have now and then 
cloathed in a more current diction. 
But all the important features of the 
sketch I have preserved in their na- 
tive integrity. And thus I return 
with some little shame from my fool- 
ish Jabours, from which I shall draw 
this moral: That it is often a very 
easy thing to act prudentially ; but 
alas! too often only after we have 
toiled to our prudence through a fo- 
rest of delusions. 
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We may safely conclude that no 
one will read “ The Pilot,” without 
feeling some interest and curiosity 
respecting the mysterious character 
who forms the prominent feature in 
the tale; and that particulars, how- 
ever scanty, will be acceptable,’ of a 
man who for a time kept the coasts 
of the united kingdoms in a state of 
alarm ; for, although his name is cau- 
tiously withheld, there are allusions 


PAUL JONES. 


to acts and circumstances which can 
apply to none but the once celebrated 
Paul Jones. 

He was born and bred on the estate 
of Lord Selkirk, near Kircudbright ; 
his father, by name Paul, a steady 
methodical Scotchman, being head 

ardener to Lord Selkirk, and young 
aul acting in a subordinate cap? 
city in the same establishment, as 4) 
pears from the folowing story oP f° 
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cord of father and son. In the gar- 
dens were two summer houses cor- 
responding to each other. One day 
Lord Selkirk during his walks ob- 
served a man locked up in one of 
them, and looking out of the window 
—in the other summer house, looking 
cut of the corresponding window ap- 
peared young John Paul. “ Why 
are those lads confined?” said Lord 
Selkirk to the gardener. “ My Lord, 
I caught the rascal stealing your 
lordship’s fruit.” But there are 
two—what has your son done, is he 
too guilty.” “Oh no, please your 
lordship, I just put him in for sym- 
metry.’ 

* this service he remained for 
some years; but at length being de- 
tected in certain knavish tricks which 
would have entitled him to confine- 
ment in the summer house on stronger 
grounds than symmetry, he was 
dismissed, and following the bent of 
a wild and ardent disposition, be- 
took himself to a sea-faring life, for 
which his habits, and the practical 
knowledge gained by Jong residence 
near a sea port, had fully prepared 
him. He commenced his naval ca- 
reer as common sailor; but his ta- 
lents soon rendering him conspicuous, 
he was appointed mate, and in these 
capacities made several voyages to 
the West Indies, where he finally be- 
came master of a vessel. Soon after 
the rupture between this country and 
America, happening to be at Piscata- 
way, in New England, he was in- 
duced to desert his national colours 
and enlist under those of the revolu- 
tionists, prompted partly by a vin- 
dictive spirit, and partly by the pre- 
datory prospects offered by the ap- 
proaching war—at the same time 
changing his name from John Paul 
to Paul Jones. 

For this new sphere of action his 
enterprizing character and talents 
were admirably adapted ; and these, 
added to his thorough knowledge of 
the northern coasts of England, soon 
brought him into notice, and pointed 
him out as a fit actor in the maraud- 
ing schemes then in agitation. Ac- 
cordingly, in the latter part of 1777 
he was actively employed as Com- 
mander, in fitting out the Ranger* 
privateer, mounting 18 guns, be- 
sides swivels,-and manned with a 


desperate crew of 150 men. In the 
course of the winter he put to sea, 
and made two captures on the Euro- 
pean side of the Atlantic, both of 
which were sent into a French port. 
In the month of April, (778, he for 
the first time appeared in the neigh- 
bourhood of his native place, and 
forthwith proceeded to execute a 
well digested plan for burning the 
town and shipping of Whitehaven. 
Having made the land, he cautious- 
ly kept in the offing to avoid obser 
vation, but at the close of even- 
ing, the necessary preparations bein 

made, he stood in for the shore, m 
at midnight, having approached suf- 
ficiently near, his boats well manned, 
and armed by thirty daring fellows, 
in deep silence pushed off from the 
vessel. A small battery commanded 
the bay and entrance of the harbour ; 
it was necessary to secure this before 
they could venture on ulterior mea- 
sures; accordingly having made good 
their landing, the party rushed upon 
the garrison before any alarm could 
be given, and made them prisoners. 
The guns were immediately spiked, 
and every thing seemed to favour the 
final success of their enterprize. It 
was dead low water, and the vessels 
were laying side by side without a 
chance of preservation, should the 
flames once get head. Little expect- 
ing such a visit, no watches were on 
the look out, and the inhabitants were 
buried in sleep. In full security and 
confidence the armed force dispersed 
themselves, depositing matches ready 
primed amidst combustibles on the 
decks and rigging. Nothing more 
was required for their destruction 
than the signal for lighting the trains. 
At this critical moment a loud knock- 
ing was heard in the main street, and 
voices of alarm were heard in every 
direction. It was evident that they 
were discovered, and nothing remain- 
ed but to commence in haste the 
work of destruction, for the alarm 


‘had now become general, and crowds 


were seen running towards the piers, 
attracted by the Tights which the re- 
tiring party were hastily throwing on 
board the vessels ; fortunately with- 
out effect, one only being seriously 
scorched, the crews and townsmen 
succeeding in extinguishing the flames 
before they reached the rigging, 





* In seme accounts she is called the Revenge. 
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Foiled intheir attempt, the privateer’s 
men regained their boats, and putting 
off, reached their ship in safety. On 
mustering, one only of the party was 
missing, and to him were the people of 
Whitehaven indebted for their preser- 
vation ; for, influenced either by con- 
scientious motives or self-interest, he 
guitted his companions when engaged 
about the harbour, and running up 
the main street, knocked at every 
door as he passed, roused the sleepers 
from their beds, and called upon 
them to rise and save their lives and 
property. 

Having failed in this enterprize, 
Jones stretched across the Solway 
Firth, towards the coast of Scotland, 
and with the early dawn entered the 
river Dee, forming the harbour of 
Kirkcudbright. A little above its 
junction with the sea the river widens 
into a sort of estuary, and here on a 
promontory, or rather island, where 
the river is about a mile and a half 
in width, stands St. Mary’s Isle, the 
Castle of Lord Selkirk, and here, 
within a short distance of a spot en- 
deared to him by the strongest ties 
and earliest associations, soon after 
sun-rise Jones dropped his anchor, 
with feelings, if we may judge from 
the tenor of a letter which will be 
mentioned in the course of the follow- 
ing narrative of that day’s proceed- 
ings, very different from those which 
the public gave him credit for, prov- 
iig that, with all ‘his failings, his 
heart was still susceptible of impres- 
sions which might have raised him, 
asniuch as his unjustifiable deeds had 
hitherto lowered him, in the estima- 
tion of his countrymen. Early in the 
morning, the privateer had been ob- 
served making her way up the river, 
her guns and warlike appearance at- 

racting much attention and curiosity, 
for vessels of her description were 
seldom seen working up the intricate 
passage of the Dee. Nota suspicion 
was entertained of her real character, 
but the male part of the population 
conjectured her to be a visitor equal- 
ly uuwelcome—a ship of war coming 
up for the purpose of impressment. 
Accordingly at an early hour (Lord 
Selkirk being fortunately in London), 
Lady Selkirk was informed of the 
circumstance, and a request was 
made by the men servants that they 
might absent themselves for the pur- 
pose of concealment. The vessel 


had no sooner anchored, than she Was 


observed to dispatch an armed boat. 


The crew on landing seemed to haye 
no particular object in view 3 and 
after remaining some time, strolling 
upand down the country, took totheir 
boat and returned on board. Before, 


however, the people had recovered 


from their first alarm, the boat was 
again observed to push off, and in a 
few minutes a strong body of armed 
men landed on the beach without in- 
terruption; not as before did they 
stroll about, but, forming in regular 
order, marched directly to the castle, 
which they immediately surrounded, 
and then, for the first time, a suspi- 
cion of the real character of such un- 
expected visitors was excited. Lady 
Selkirk, who, with her children, were 
the only members of the family then 
resident in the castle, had just finish- 
ed breakfast, when she received a 
summons to appear before the officer 
commanding the detachment; she 
obeyed with considerable fear, which 
was not diminished upon a nearer 
view of the visitors, whose ferocious 
looks, and ragged dress, too plainly 
showed their hostile intentions; and, 
as it was evident that plunder was 
their object, the worst might be ex- 
pected, in case of resistance. They 
were armed with every variety of 
weapon ; muskets, pistols, swords ; 
and one savage looking fellow bore 
an American tomahawk over his 
shoulder. Two officers had _ the 
charge of the party; one of them 
coarse and rude in Janguage and be- 
haviour; the other, on the coutrary, 
was not only courteous and respect- 
ful—but even apologized to Lady 
Selkirk, regretting the unpleasant 
duty in which it was his unfortunate 
lot to appear as a principal. Their 
first inquiry was for Lord Selkirk: on 
being assured that he was not in the 
country some disappointment was 
manifested. After a short pause, 
the latter officer said he must then 
request her Ladyship to produce all 
her plate. She replied, that the 
quantity in the castle was very small, 
but what there was should be imme- 
diately given up; and accordingly the 
whole was laid before them, eve? 
to the silver tea-pot used at break- 
fast which had not been washed out 
The officer on receiving it directed 
his men to pack up every article, 
again apologizing for his conduct o” 
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an occasion which he called a dirty 
business, and then taking leave, at 
the head of his men returned to the 
vessel, leaving the family not a little 
rejoiced at their escape. Still, how- 
ever, as the ship did not get under 
weigh, fears were entertained of a 
second visit, and Lady Selkirk lost 
no time in sending off her children, 
and removing whatever property was 
likely to become a source of tempta- 
tion, to a place of security. Her 
fears were fortunately groundless, and 
in a few hours, she had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the privateer under 
weigh without offering further mo- 
lestation. 

Some days afterwards she received 
a letter from Paul Jones himself, 
written in a romantic, almost poetical 
style. He entreated her pardon for 
the late affront, which he assured 
her was so far from being planned 
or sanctioned by him, that he had 
done every thing in his power to pre- 
vent its taking place; but his officers 
and crew insisted on the attempt, 
hoping to secure the person of Lord 
Selkirk, for whose ransom a consider- 
able sum might be expected. This 
he declared was the object of their 
first visit, and having failed in it, 
they returned on board, when, after 
some murmuring, they insisted on 
again landing and plundering the 
house. To this he was obliged to 
consent,though with great reluctance, 
adding, as a proof of his innocence, 
that he would endeavour to purchase 
the plunder they had so disgrace- 
fully brought off, from the crew, and 
transmit (ifnot the whole) whatever 
he could procure, to her ladyship. 
Not hearing again for several years, 
all hope, of course, was given up of 
the fulfilment of his promise, be th 
to her great surprise, in the spring of 
1783, the whole was returned, car- 
flage paid, precisely in the same 
state in which it had been carried 
away, to all appearance never having 
been unpacked, the very tea leaves 
remaining in the tea-pot as they were 
left after the breakfast on the day of 
capture. The report of his landing, 
rapidly spread through the country, 
attended with every variety of ex- 
aggeration by the time it reached 
London. Lord Selkirk received it 
with the additional particulars, that 
his family were all made prisoners 
and his castle burnt to the ground, 





He immediately hurried to the north, 
and it was not till he had gone half 
way that he Jearned the real truth. 
On clearing the land, Jones stood to 
the westward, and towards evening, 
making the Irish coast, entered Bel- 
fast Loch, capturing or burning as 
he proceeded several fishing boats. 
He was soon observed by Captain 
Burdon, of the Drake sloop of war, 
of 14 guns and 100 men ; conceiving 
the privateer to be a merchantman, 
a boat was dispatched for the pur- 
pose of impressing her crew. On 
coming alongside, the man of war’s 
men immediately boarded, and were 
as immediately secured. Jones how- 
ever did not think it prudent to per- 
severe in his progress up the bay, in 
the presence of an armed vessel in 
the king’s service, and accordingly 
put about. Captain Burdon’s sus- 
picions were immediatly excited by 
this measure and the evident deten- 
tion of his boat, and not a moment 
was lost in giving chace and clearing 
for action. On coming up with the 
enemy, Captain Burdon opened a 
spirited fire, but owing to the dark- 
ness of the night he was unable to 
continue it witheffect, and the vessels 
separated. But as soon as it was 
light the engagement was gallantly 
renewed, and continued for upwards 
of an hour, when Captain Burdon 
and his first Lieutenant being killed, 
twenty of his crew disabled, a top- 
mast shot away, and the ship dread- 
fully cut up, the Drake was compel- 
led to surrender. During the action 
the prisoners on board the privateer 
were kept in irons, but on its ceasing 
they were all sent on shore in the de- 
tained fishing boats. By this time, 
the coast on both sides the Channel 
being generally alarmed, Paul Jones 
felt it unsafe to remain in that quar- 
ter, and therefore hastened with his 
prize towards Brest, which port he 
succeeded in making without inter- 
ruption. On his arrival, he communi- 
cated the result of his cruize to Dr. 
Fravklin, the American representa- 
tive, then resident in Paris, and it 
has been generally supposed that the 
Doctor, so far from approving, strong- 
ly censured his piratical attack upon 
St. Mary’s Isle, insisting on his re~ 
storing such unjustifiable plunder. 
That this representation is not true 
to the full extent, the fact of the 
abovementioned letter, written a few 
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days after the event, is a sufficient 
proof. 

In the course of the following win- 
ter, he appears to have exchanged the 
command of the Ranger for a frigate 
of 40 guns and 370 men, called the 
Bon Homme Richard, acting as com- 
modore, with an additional force of 
the Alliance frigate, of 36 guns and 
300 men, the Vengeance brig, of 14 
guns and 70 men, and a cutter of 18 
guns, all in the service of Congress ; 
the Pallas, a French frigate of 32 
guns and 275 men, was also added to 
the squadron. 

Sailing from Port Orient in July 
1779, he appeared off the coast of 
Kerry, where he landed a boat’s crew 
in the hope of bringing off some 
sheep, but the country people assem- 
bling in defence of their property, se- 
cured the assailants, and sent them 
prisoners to Tralee jail. From thence 
he continued his course, and sailing 
north about, ran down the east coast 
of Scotland, capturing in his passage 
many valuable prizes, amongst others 
a store ship from Quebec, all of which 
he ordered to France. On the 14th 
of September, they were off Dimbar, 
and seen to capture two prizes close 
in shore. No competent force was 
at that time in the north, of which 
he seems to, have been perfectly 
aware, for, dispatching the vessels of 
his squadron in different directions, 
he resolved on the bold and hazard- 
ous attempt of burning the shipping 
in Leith harbour, and collecting tri- 
bute from the defenceless towns on 
the Fifeshire coast; and, dashing up 
the Firth of Forth, he came in sight 
of Edinburgh on the evening of Sep- 
tember 16. The wind blowing strong 
from the westward, and the tide 
running down, he came to an an- 
chor under the island of Inch Keith, 
nearly opposite to Kirkcaldy ; on the 
following morning he weighed, and 
endeavoured to beat up the Leith 
roads, but the breeze increasing to a 
gale, he sprung one of his top-masts, 
and was obliged to bear up, running 
down the Firth with such speed that 
he was soon out of sight. Foiled in 
his attempt, he rejoined his squadron, 
and proceeded to cruize off the coast 
of England, where on the 23d of Sep- 
tember, he fell in with a British Cov- 
voy trem the Baltic, escorted ‘by his 
Majesty's ship, Serapis, Captain Pear- 
son, of 44 guns, and Countess of 
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Scarborough, armed ship of 20 guns, 
commanded by Captain Thomas 
Piercy, which meeting occasioned 
one of the most memorable actions 
ever recorded. Captain Pearson’s 
conduct is, indeed, beyond all praise. 
We give it to the reader in his own 
words—being an official communica. 
tion to the Admiralty. 


Pallas Frigate in Congress Service, 
Texel, Oct. 6, 1779. 

On the 23d ult. being close in with Scar- 
borough about 12 o’clock, a boat came on 
board with a letter from the Bailiffs of that 
corporation, giving information of a flying 
squadron of the enemy’s ships being on the 
coast, and of a part of the said squadron 
having been seen from thence the day be- 
fore standing to the southward. As soon 
as I received this intelligence, I made the 
signal for the convoy to bear down under 
my lee, and repeated it with two guns; 
notwithstanding which, the van of the con- 
voy kept their wind, with all sail stretching 
out to the southward, from under Flambo- 
rough Head, till between twelve and one, 
when the headmost of them got sight of 
the enemy’s ships which were then in chace 


‘of them. They then tacked, and madethe 


best of their way under the shore for Scar- 
borough, and letting fly their top-gallant- 
sheets, and firing guns; upon which | 
made all the’sail I could to windward, to 
get between the enemy’s ships and the 
convoy, which I soon effected. At one 
o’clock we got sight of the enemy’s ships 
from the mast head, and about four we 
made them plain from the deck to be three 
large ships and a brig ; upon which I made 
the Countess of Scarborough’s signal to join 
me, she being in shore with the convoy ; at 
the same time I made the signal for the 
convoy to make the best of their way, and 
repeated the signal with two guns. I then 
brought to, to Jet the Countess of Scarbo- 
rough come up, and cleared ship for action. 
At half-past five the Countess of Scarbo- 
rough joined me, the enemy's ships then 
bearing down upon us with a light breeze 
at S.S. W, at six tacked and laid our head 
in shore, in order to keep our ground the 
better between the enemy’s ships and the 
convoy : soon after which we perceived the 
ships bearing down upon us to be ee 
decked ship and two frigates, but from their 
keeping end wpon us on bearing down, we 

d not discern what colours they were 
under. At about twenty minutes 
seven, the largest ship of the three bionge 
to on our lee bow within musket shot © 
hailed him, and asked what ship it was: 
They answered in English, the cman 
Royal. I then asked where they belongt, 
to? They answered evasively ; directly 
T told them, if they did not answer “4 
I would fire into them. ‘They then 
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swered with a shot, which was instantly 
returned with a broadside ; and after ex- 
changing two or three broadsides, he back- 
ed his topsails, and dropped upon our 
quarter within pistol shot, then filled aguin, 
put his helm a-weather, and ran us ou board 
upon our weather quarter, and attempted 
to board us, but being repulsed he sheered 
off, upon which I backed our topsails in 
order to get square with him again, which 
as soon as he observed, he then filled, put 
his helm a-weather, and laid us athwart 
hawse—his mizen-shrouds took our jib- 
boom, which hung him for some time, till it 
at last gave way, and we dropt alongside 
of each other head and stern, when the 
fluke of our spare anchor hooking his quar- 
ter, we became so close fore and aft, that 
the muzzles of our guns touched each other's 
sides. In this position we engaged from 
half-past eight till half-past ten; during 
which time, from the great quantity and 
variety of combustible matters, which they 
threw in upon our decks, chains, and in 
short into every part of the ship, we were 
on fire, not less than ten or twelve times in 
different parts of the ship; and it was 
with the greatest difficulty and exertion 
imaginable at times, that we were able to 
get it extinguished. At the same time the 
largest of the two frigates kept sailing round 
us during the whole action, and raking us 
fore and aft; by which means she killed 
or wounded almost every man on the quar- 
ter and main decks. About half-past nine, 
either from a hand grenade being thrown 
in at one of our lower deck-ports, or from 
some other accident, a cartridge of powder 
was set on fire, the flames of which running 
from cartridge to cartridge all the way aft, 
blew up the whole of the people and officers 
that were quartered abaft the main-mast, 
from which unfortunate circumstance all 
those guns were rendered useless for the 
remainder of the action, and I fear the 
greatest part of the people will lose their 
lives. At ten o’clock they called for quar- 
ters from the ship alongside, and said they 
had struck. Hearing this I called upon 
the Captain to know if they had struck, or 
it he asked for quarter, but no answer 
being made, after repeating my words two 
or three times, I cailed for the boarders, 
and ordered them to board, which they did; 
but the moment they were on board her, 
they discovered a superior number laying 
under cover with pikes in their hands ready 
to receive them, on which our people re- 
treated instantly into our own ship, and 
returned to their guns again till half- 
past ten, when the fri coming a- 


cross our stern, and pouring her broad- 
side into us again without our being 
able to bring a gun to bear on her, I found 
it In vain, and in short impracticable, from 
the situation we were in, to stand out any 
longer, with the least prospect of success : 


I therefore struck (our main-mast at the 
same time went by the board). ‘The first 
lieutenant and myself were immediately 
escorted into the ship alongside, when we 
found her to be an American ship of war, 
called the Bon Homme Richard, of 40 
guns and 375 men, commanded by Capt. 
Paul Jones; the other frigate which en- 
gaged us, to be the Alliance of 40 guns 
and 300 men ; and the third frigate, which 
engaged and took the Countess of Scar- 
borough, after two hours action, to be the 
Pallas, a French frigate of 30 guns and 
275. men; the Vengeance, an armed brig 
of 12 guns and 70 men; all in Congress 
service, under the command of Paul Jones. 
They fitted out and sailed from Port L’Ori- 
ent the latter end of July, and came north 
about. They have on board 300 English 
prisoners, which they have taken in dif- 
ferent vessels, in their way round, since 
they left France, and have ransomed some 
others. On my going on board the Bon 
Homme Richard, I found her in the greatest 
distress ; her quarters and counter on the 
lower deck entirely drove in, and the whole 
of her lower deck guns dismounted ; she 
was also on fire in two places, and six or 
seven feet of water in her hold, which kept 
increasing upon them all night and the 
next day, till they were obliged to quit 
her, pz | she sunk, with a great number of 
her wounded people on board her. She 
had 300 men killed and wounded in the 
action ; our loss in the Serapis was also very 


‘great. My officers and people in general 


behaved well; and I should be very remiss 
in my attentions to their merit, were I to 
omit recommending them to their Lord- 
ships’ favour. I must at the same time 
beg leave to inform their Lordships, that 
Capt. Piercy, in the Countess of Scarborough, 
was not in the least remiss in his duty, he 


having given me every assistance in his 


power, and as much as could be expected 
from such a ship, in engaging the atten- 
tion of the Pallas, a ftigate of 32 guns, 
during the whole action. I am extremely 
sorry for the misfortune that has happened, 
that of losing his Majesty’s ship which [ 
had the honour to command; but at the 
same time I flatter myself with the hopes, 
that their Lordships will be convinced that 
she has not. been given away, but on the 
contrary, that every exertion has been used 
to defend her ; and that two essential pieces 
of service to our country have arisen from 
it—the one in wholly oversetting the cruise 
and intentions of this flying squadron ; the 
other in rescuing the whole of a valuable 
convey from falling into the hands of the 
enemy; which must have been the case 
had I acted any otherwise than I did. We 


have been driving about the North Sea ever 


since the action, and endeayouring - make 
to an we possibly could, but have not 
wey oy get into any place till to-day 
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we arrived in the Texel—Hecrewith I in- 
close you the most exact list of the killed 
and wounded I have as yet been able to 
procure, from my people being dispersed 
among the different ships, and having been 


refused permission to muster them. 
R. PEARSON. 


P. S. Iam refused permission to wait on 
Sir Joseph Yorke, and even to go on shore. 

The killed were, 1 boatswain, 1 master’s 
mate, 2 midshipmen, 1 quarter-master, 
29 sailors, 15 marines.—Total 49. 

W ounded—Second Lieutenant, Michael 
Stanhope, Lieutenant Whiteman, marines 
—2 surgeon’s mates, six petty officers, 46 
sailors, 12 marines.—Total 68. 

Captain Piercy confirms this ac- 
count ; and adds, that at the begin- 
ing of the action he made sail to 
assist the Serapis ; but finding her 
and the ships she was engaged with 
so close together and covered with 
smoke, so that he could not distin- 
guish one from the other, he shortened 
sail and engaged the Pallas for near 
two hours, when, being so unfortu- 
nate as to have all his braces, great 
part of the running rigging, main 
and mizen top-sail sheets, shot away ; 
7 guns dismounted, 4 men killed and 
20 wounded; and another frigate 
coming up, he saw it was in vain 
any longer to continue the contest, 
and was obliged to strike to such su- 
perior force. 

The King was so well pleased 
with the behaviour of the two cap- 
tains and their officers and men, that 
he conferred the honour of knighthood 
on Captain Pearson, and soon after- 
wards made Captain Piercy Post-Cap- 
tain, and promoted the other officers. 
The service they had performed de- 
served indeed every reward ; and so 
sensible were the Directors of the 
Royal Exchange Assurance Com- 
pany of their obligations to these 
excellent officers for protecting the 
rich fleets under their care, that they 
voted their thanks to both; and asa 
further testimony of their approba- 
tion, requested Captain Pearson's 
acceptance of a piece of plate worth 
100 guineas, and Captain Piercy of 
another valued at 50 guineas. 

Although Captain Pearson was not 
permitted to go on shore, and make 
his case known to Sir Joseph Yorke, 
this Ambassador, by his representa- 
tions to their High Mightinesses the 








States General, prevailed on them to 
cause the wounded seamen belonging 
to the Serapis and the armed ship 
to be landed ; and farther urged them 
to detain, and to order to be deli. 
vered up, both the ships and their 
crews, “ which,” he said “ the Pirate 
Paul Jones of Scotland, who is ‘ 
rebel subject, and a criminal of the 
state, had taken.” This request was 
refused, and the only effect of his 
remonstrances was, that they would 
not allow the prizes to be sold there, 
but gave orders that they should de- 
part from their ports as they came. 
The States General did not on this 
occasion behave with that spirit and 
dignity which so faithful an ally as 
Great Britain had been to them, had 
aright to expect. In spite of this 
pretended order that they should 
quit the Texel, however, they suf- 
fered them to remain; and it cost 
Sir Joseph Yorke infinite trouble to 
procure the release of the prisoners 
they had on board, every obstacle 
being thrown in his way, by their 
calling themselves sometimes French 
and sometimes Americans. At last, 
however, the prisoners were released ; 
and the squadron, notwithstanding a 
long and close blockade, stole out in 
a dark night, and effected their es- 
cape to Dunkirk. 

The appearance of Jones in so 
large a ship in the Firth of Forth, 
had excited, as may well be sup- 
posed, the greatest alarm ; and the 
Admiralty, aware of the unprotected 
state of the northern part of the 
kingdom, directed a squadron, con- 
sisting of the Prudent of 64 guns, 
and some frigates, under the com- 
mand of Captain Burnet, to proceed 
without delay from Spitbead, for the 
protection of the Scotch metropolis. 
So strict indeed were his orders to 
make the best of his way, that Cap- 
tain Burnet did not think himself 
justified in spreading his squadron 
as wide as he could; though had he 
done so, there is every probability 
that he would have intercepted Jones 
when beating about in the North Sea 
in his disabled state, before he was 
able to reach the Texel. 

Having lost the Bon Homme 
Richard, 4 shifted his flag into the 
Alliance,* and the squadron no longe" 





+ y . 4 nt 
* Or another of the same name, as when afterwards mentioned she is stated to mou 


only 28 guns, with 250 men. 
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acting in concert, each ship was left 
singly to shift for itself; and in Ja- 
nuary or February, 1780, Jones es- 
caping the vigilance of our cruisers, 
reached Corunna, having on board 
Captain Gustavus Cunningham, a ce- 
lebrated character, whose case in 
many points resembled his own. 
Early in the disturbances with 
America Cunningham had taken an 
active part against his country, and 
rendered himself particularly obnox- 
ious toGovernment; but at length he 
was fortunately captured in a private 
armed cutter which he commanded, 
and carried into New York. The 
Americans were so well aware of 
his services, and the danger to 
which he was now exposed, that 
they took every means in their power 
to procure his exchange; and as a 
last effort, sent a very strong re- 
monstrance to Sir George Collier, 
then commanding the Raisonnable off 
New York, threatening severe reta- 
liation: for which purpose, Henry 
Hamilton, Esq. Lieutenant-Governor 
of Dehors ; Philip Degean, a Justice 
of Peace ; and William Lambe, Cap- 
tain of Volunteers; then prisoners, 
were singled out by the Governor of 
Virginia: a young ~ gentleman of 
fortune, also, was put in irons and 
confined in a dungeon at Boston :— 
on all of whom it was determined to 
proceed in every respect as Cun- 
ningham should be treated in Eng- 
land. To their remonstrance Sir 
George Collier sent a firm and 
spirited reply, denying that any of 
his prisoners were treated with in- 
humanity ; but adding that, as it 
was the practice of civilized nations 
to punish criminals in the usual 
course of justice, Gustavus Cun- 
ningham standing in that predica- 
ment, was therefore about to be 
sent to England, to receive that 
punishment from his injured country 
Which his crimes should be found to 
deserve. He was accordingly put 
on board the Grantham packet from 
New York, which landed him at 
Falmouth, in July, 1779, and he 
Was immediately lodged in the 
Castle ; but no sooner was he con- 
fined, than his ingenuity exercised 
itself in contriving . the means of 
*scape—which he in a short time ac- 


complished, by burrowing under the 
foundations. 

From this time till 1783, little is 
known of Paul Jones; but in the 
month of December of that year he 
arrived in London from Paris, with 
despatches from Congress to John 
Adams, the American Resident. He 
had crossed the Atlantic from Phi- 
ladelphia to France in the short space 
of 22 days ; and after delivering his 
papers, he set out at three o'clock 
the following morning for Paris, to 
proceed io America. 

During the peace his mind seems 
to have languished for active em- 
aoyment; and in March, 1788, 
yelng then at Copenhagen, he made 
an offer of his services to the Em- 
ress of Russia, and was accepted ; 
yut how or where he was employed 
does not appear: that he was un- 
successful, and gave no satisfaction 
to his employers, may however be 
inferred from his being under the ne- 
cessity of retiring to Paris, where he 
spent the remainder of a life now 
drawing to its close. The revolution 
soon after broke out, and not finding 
employment in the deranged and 
useless state of the French navy, his 
spirits failed, and he sunk into such 
abject want, that Captain Blackden 
was obliged to raise a small sum by 
way of subscription in order to bury 
him ; he died in the utmost poverty, 
in June, 1792. 

Being a Scotchman, he was deem- 
ed a Calvinist, and as the laws re- 
lating to the interment cf persons of 
that persuasion were not then abro- 
gated, it was mecessary to make 
an application to the National As- 
sembly, who not only revoked these 
laws as far as they interfered with 
his case, but voted that a depu- 
tation of its members should at- 
tend his funeral. Whatever might 
be the reality, a semblance of at- 
tachment to the national religion yet 
remained, and a few of the Assembly 
objected to this mark of respect on 
account of his being a Protestant, 
but this idea was scouted by a vast 
majority ; and the remains of Paul 
Jones were escorted to the grave by 
many who were well calculated to 
emulate the darkest and most des- 
perate deeds of his eventful life. 
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ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT, 


FROM THE DUTCH OF DIRK SMITS. 
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Een rei van Englen zag. 


A host of Angels flying, 
Through cloudless skies impell’d, 
Upon the earth beheld 
A pear! of beauty lying, 
Worthy to glitter bright 
, In Heaven’s vast halls of light. 


They saw, with glances tender, 

An infant newly born, 

O’er whom life's earliest morn 
Just cast its opening splendour : 
Virtue it could not eg 
Nor vice, nor joy, nor woe. 


The blest angelic legion 

Greeted its birth above, 

And came, with looks of love, 
From Heaven's enchanting region ; 
Bending their winged way 
To where the infant lay. 


They spread their pinions o'er it,— 
That little pearl which shone 
With lustre all its own,— 

And then on high they bore it, 

Where glory has its birth ;— 

But left the shell on earth. 











STANZAS TO M. F. M. 


Oh! would that I were one of those 
Gay spirits, that with joy can taste 
The stream of pleasure, while it flows, 
Nor think how long its course may last. 


But I—I never pluck’d a flower 
To feast upon its breathing bloom ; 

*T was but to think how brief an hour 
Would waste it in its mouldering tomb. 





E’en now, when lady, thou art nigh, 
:| The brightest I have ever met, 
I meet thy darkly gleaming eye 
Ae With less of hea than regret. 


Were it less bright, and thou less fair, 
Somewhat more human, less divine, 

I then, perhaps I then might dare 
To think thou sometime might’st be mine. 


- 
i gael Lae 


But now, when on thy form I gaze, 
The beauteous Idol I adore, 
I only think of those sad days, 
When I shall see that form no more ! 
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ADVICE TO A YOUNG ESSAYIST. 


A youne man of talents, or educa- 
tion, or both, upon coming to Lon- 
don, is very apt to turn his eyes to 
the periodical press, from a pecu- 
niary or an ambitious motive. It is 
indeed a happy circumstance that in 
this kingdom, genius and literary in- 
dustry have a ready mart for their 
products ; the friendless, the obscure, 
and the indigent youth, may acquire 
friends (i. e. friends good enough for 
all practical -purposes, I speak not 
of Pyladeans), may spurn the low 
grounds of obscurity, and rise from 
indigence to independence, by the 
labours of that little, that inestima- 
ble little instrument—a gray goose 
quill. He who, by the sweet influ- 
ence of his birth-star, has a motive 
merely intellectual, who by the merit, 
or iniquity, or good-fortune of his 
ancestors, is placed above these sub- 
lunary considerations, he to whom a 
love of fame, 


The last infirmity of noble minds, 


is the sole (O happy, happy he!) in- 
centive,—may attain the object of 
his pursuit, even by so light and sim- 
ple a thing as—a feather. To such, 
the pueri ingenuique et nobiles, 1 ad- 
dress myself,—especially to the for- 
mer class; first, because I have a 
tellow-feeling for that class in par- 
ticular, and second, because the other 
class is in some measure independent 
of the press, though perhaps equally 
anxious to be connected with it. As 
an Essayist, I have had myself some 
experience ; probably more than is 
usual even with those of the same pro- 
lession, having been some years since 
4 supervisor also of Essays,—in fact 
an Editor. I am thus not ill-quali- 
fied to give advice upon the subject, 
and moreover feel. a brother’s wish 
(0 assist, as far as is in my limited 
Power, those who are now, what I 
once was,—a wanderer, a stranger in 
this populous wilderness, an involun- 
tary anchorite in this huge solitude 
of houses. I would premise, how- 
ever, that [am not about. proposing 
a Recipe for the composition of an 

Say; the following observations 
have nothing to do with the material 
of essay-writing, but presuppose its 

May, 1824. 


existence in the mind or the memory 
of the novice. My counsel merely 
regards a few mechanical things, 
which, being observed, would facili- 
tate the progress of the Essayist. If 
he be endowed with surpassing ge- 
nius, or enriched with superior learn- 
ing, “he may with some reason de- 
spise the advice I offer; but before 
he does so, let him be morally certain 
that he has one at least of the above 
qualifications. 

Perhaps it will be a more impres- 
sive method to give my reader some 
hints of how 1 proceeded myself, 
upon first tumbling in upon this liv- 


ing mass of society, like a drop of 


rain from the maternal bosom of its 
cloud, into the boundless and indif- 
ferent ocean. 

I emanated in the year 18.. from 
the learned ignorance of the univer- 
sity of , and came to London, 
without the knowledge and against 
the probable wish of my friends. 
Here I had not one; not even an ac- 
quaintance upon whose advice or as- 
sistance I could rely. Perhaps there 
never was a human being, worthy 
the name of a reasonable creature, 
less fitted than I by nature to con- 
tend with the world. Altogether ig- 
norant of men and mamners ; of most 
unprepossessing phrase and address, 
by reason of a natural defect, which 
still attests the weighty arm of Des- 
tiny, crushing me with malignant 
inveteracy when I attempt to soar,— 
nay making me a very laughing- 
stock to the ignorant, and a paintul 
theme of pity to the wise, when I am 
exposed to the one, or introduced to 
the other ; of scrupulous and slowly- 
opening faculties moreover, upon 
which a subject dawns long, long 
before the full mental daylight clothes 
it in perfect brightness ;—these, and 
many other circumstances which I 
omit to mention, rendered me pecu- 
liarly unfit to buffet my way me 
the sturdy ranks which block up the 
road to preferment. When I men- 
tion these particulars, it is merely to 
show that’ perseverance and the ex- 
ercise of a little judgment will enable 
a man to overcome more obstacles 
than I hope’ present themselves to 
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any whom J am now specifically ad- 
dressing. 

Before this journey, I had seldom 
used my.pen, though I had some in- 
ward presentiments that if ever the 
necessity came, I could use it; the 
sweet, small voice of Vanity, I sup- 
pose, whispered this in my ear. Upon 
penne 4 ondon, another young 
man, of more confidence in his own 
powers, would have immediately 
sprung at a Magazine or Review,; 
nor do I condemn such a procedure 
—it may suit with some tempers, 
though it does not with mine. I 
made my first Essay in an humble, 
but respectable weekly periodical, as 
a gratuitous contributor ; my papers 
were inserted, and my labours encou- 
raged by salutary praise. Thanks, 
however, and even praises, were 
poorer diet than the chameleon’s, for 
they were not as substantial as air, 
being given in print. I sent a Tale, 
something of the romantic kind, to a 
Magazine ; it was refused. I sent 
another to another; this also was re- 
turned with a complimentary letter, 
—the thoughts were too refined, the 
subject too abstract, in other respects 
it was &c. &c. Three or four suc- 
cessive papers met with the same 
(I have no doubt, meritorious) fate. 
In a kind of hysterical fit of despair, 
I wrote a humorous letter of re- 
proach to the Editor. 

The difficulty, under my circum. 
stances (and the reader will recollect 
that they were almost terrific—for 
having quitted my family, pride for- 
bade return), the difficulty of bend- 
ing up my spirits to a feat of jocu- 
larity was, as may well be sup- 
posed, tremendous: I did it how- 
ever,——with Macbeth’s “ fatal vision” 
flitting before my eyes, and its point 
turned against my own breast. I did 
it, however. My letter was answered 
cautiously (for I believe the circum- 
stances under which it was written 
had tinged it with something border- 
ing on wildness), but upon the whole 
=o favourably. To this reed I 


T bad now another chance, and re- 
solved not. to throw it away: the 
bird that dwells amid the shades of 
bad booths oe heures d 

rought me a ranch, an 
from thatmoment I knew that I should 
not die. I now began to considers 


aud here I would beg the young Es- 
Sayist's most serious attention—that 
as yet, in all my attempts at compo- 
sition, I had written, knowingly and 
emp aeyaeen what could not live 
youd the day. I had aspired merely 
to e the general run of essays 
which J read promiscuously ; never 
reflecting that IL had a character to 
make ; never reflecting that I had to 
fight up against the illegibility of 
written-hand, and the unwillingness 
of an Editor to give himself the trou- 
ble of decyphering what probably 
would not repay him in pleasure. ] 
determined towrite something which, 
(to compare small things with great 
as Milton says, “ the world shoul 
not willingly let die.” I pursued my 
determination inflexibly ; though in 
considerable embarrassments, delay- 
ed my piece till it was finished to my 
satisfaction (as far as an insatiable 
desire of perfection is satisfiable) ; 
and succeeded to my wishes. From 
a review of all these circumstances 
the first point of my advice is this: 
—that the incipient Essayist should 
write with a view to immortality ; he 
should write, not as if he merely 
wished his piece to be so good that 
it might procure him a few guineas 
and an engagement, but so good that 
it may be remembered with applause 
after he himself in his mortal form 
is trampled in the dust and mingled 
with the dishonourable clay of sordid 
worldlings. I do not mean to say 
that he will attain this immortality ; 
but unless he writes with a view to 
it, it is ten to one that his piece will 
never succeed. Editors are generally 
men of reading and talent them- 
selves ; they are accustomed to meet 
with fine writing in print, good writing 
is a common drug to them.- Hence, 
a written contribution, merely equal 
to what they find in print every day, 
will appear much worse, and be ac- 


cordingly rejected. 

Secondly : I the life-and- 
death paper which I spoke of above, 
as short as, I _ could. Let 
the probationer attend to this: I -% 
assure him from my own gon “ 


fi at of others who | 
=e Sopa, gl rac functions, 
—that a long contribution almost 
damns itself In the first place, * 
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tor’s table, the longer are inevitably 
postponed to the very latest and most 
weary perusal. For who would sub- 
ject himself willingly to the task of 
reading half a dozen letter-paper 
sheets of Milton or Shakspéare in 
English hieroglyphic ? And if he did 
read them, would not the task be 
very irksome, and the merits be seen, 
as through a glass, very darkly? 
What then must be the case, with a 
writer of this degenerate age, a petty 
contributor of the modern size of 
mind! The paper above-mentioned 
occupied but three pages of print. 
And another consideration should be, 
that lengthy diatribes are incom- 
patible with the limited dimensions 
of a Magazine. 

Thirdly: I wrote the said paper in 
as plain and legible a character as my 
pen could delineate,—on ruled paper, 
without blot, blemish, or error. I 
carefully erased every mistaken word 
with a penknife, and wrote its sub- 
stitute with a finely-nibbed pen, so as 
that the whole should read fluently. 
There are some persons who cannot 
write well, either from habitual care- 
lessness, want of past instruction, or 
natural defect of eye and mechanical 
power. Such persons I would strongly 
advise to have their pieces copied out 
by a capable friend, or (if such is not 
to be had) by a regular scribe. It af- 
fects an Editor with a sensation of 
ineffable disgust, when he opens an 


unsightly, unreadable scrawl—not 
to speak of the real difficulty of col- 
lecting the sense and estimating the 
ae of genius therein contained. 
t the Essayist also fold up ‘his 
letter and communication neatly, but 
not coxcombically ; and Jet it ‘have 
the show of a gentlemanly and ele- 
gant correspondence. The Essayist 
may assure himself there is more in 
this, trifling as it may seem, than can 
well be described. I should not re. 
commend it to his notice, were I not 
aware from experience of its neces- 
sity. Nor let any one say—* Who 
would be determined by such me- 
chanical merits ?”—Probably no one, 
at least no man of sense. But at 
he may not be determined, he may 
inclined, one way or the other, by their 
presence or absence. I ask the objector 
—Does not a well-printed book én- 
duce him to examine it, and an ill- 
ee one discourage him, unless 
efore-hand he knows that the former 
is worthless, and the latter valuable ? 
Besides, is not a gentlemanly style of 
communication some proof of a cul- 
tivated mind? Is it not presumable 
that he who writes like a man of 
breeding thinks like a man of educa- 
tion ? ir illegible neatness be the 
fault of imbecility, slovenly plainness 
is the effect of Me ot t both 
be avoided, but the former espe- 
cially. : 
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PLANS FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF BOYS IN LARGE NUMBERS.* 
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_ (Continued from our last Number.) 


We now pass to the other charac- 
teristies of the new system, which 
seem to lie chiefly in what relatés'to 
economy of time, rewards and punish~ 
ments, the motives to exertion, and 





volunt labour. For, as. to tue 
musicel perfireontes: (wich: Geeks 


more than ‘tw: a day), we 


regulate the marching ; 
bl theta it is said teaches to 
meastire time: and measuring time 
accurately contributes “ to the order 
and celerity with which the various 
evolutions of the scloof are ‘per- 


etl,” anid dlso°to the eonquestrof 
wenn impairs of 
: t a vied | ~ A 











see no practical use in, them exc 
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presume) very frequently, and march- 
ing accurately not being wholly de- 
pendant on music,—it appears to us 
that a practice, which tends to throw 
an air of fanciful trifling over the ex- 
cellent good sense of the system in 
other respects, would be better 
omitted. Division into classes again, 
though insisted on by the Experiment- 
alist (see p.290—291) in a way which 
would lead us to suppose it a novelty 
in his own neighbourhood, is next to 
universal in England ; and im all the 
great grammar schools has been es- 
tablished for ages. All that distin- 
guishes this arrangement in his use 
of it—is this, that the classes are va- 
riable: that is, the school forms by 
different combinations aceording to 
the subject of study; the boys, who 
study Greek together, are not the 
same who study arithmetic together. 
Dismissing therefore these two ar- 
rangements as either not character- 
istic or not laudably characteristic, 
we shall make a brief exposition of 
the others. 1. Economy of Time :— 
“* We have been startled at the re- 
flection” (says the Experimentalist )}— 
that if, by a faulty arrangement one 
minute be lost to sixty of our boys, 
the injury sustained would be equal 
to the waste of an hour by a single 
individual.” Hence, as the Expe- 
rimentalist justly argues, the use of 
classes; by means of which ten mi- 
nutes spent by the tutor in explaining 
a difficult point to a class of ten boys 
become equal to 100 minutes distri- 
buted amongst them severally. Great 
improvement in the economising of 
time was on this system derived from 
exacting “ an almost superstitious 
punctuality” of the monitor, whose 
duty it is to summon the school to all 
its changes of employment by ringing 
a bell. It is worthy of notice, but to 
us not at all surprising, that—* when 
the duty of the monitor was easy, 
and he had time for play, the exact 
moment for ringing the bell was but 
seldom observed: but when, as the 
system grew more complex, he was 
more constantly in requisition, it was 
found that with increased labour 
came increased perfection: and the 
same boy who had complained of the 
difficulty of being punctual when he 
had to ring the bell only ten times in 
the day, found his duty compara- 
tively easy when his memory was 
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taxed to a four-fold amount. It is 
—_ to see what a living time- 
piece the giddiest boy will become 
during his week of office. The suc- 
cession of monitors gradually infuses 
a habit, and somewhat of a love of 
punctuality, into the body scholastic 


itself. The masters also cannot think 


of being absent when the scholars 
are waiting for them: and thus the 
nominal and the real hours of attend- 
ance become exactly the same.”— 
2. Motives to Everiion. * After fur. 
nishing the pupil with the opportunity 
of spending his time to the greatest 
advantage, our next case was to exa- 
mine how we had supplied him with 
motives” for so spending it (p. 92). 
These are ranged under five heads,— 
** Love of knowledge—love of em- 
ployment—emulation—hope of re- 
ward—and fear of punishment,’-— 
and according to what the Experi- 
mentalist rightly thinks “ their order 
of excellence.” ‘The three last, he al- 
leges, are stimuli; and of necessity 
lose their power by constant use. 
Love of employment, though a more 
durable motive, leaves the pupil 
open to the attractions of any other 
employment that may chance to offer 
itself in competition with knowledge. 
Love of knowledge for its own sake 
therefore is the main spring relied on; 
insomuch that the Experimentalist 
gives it as his opinion (p. 96) that 
if it were possible for the pupil to 
acquire a love of knowledge, and that 
only during the time he remained at 
school, he would have done more to- 
wards insuring a stock of knowledge 
in maturer age than if he had been 
the recipient of as much learning as 
ever was infused into the passive 
school-boy” by any means which 
fell short of generating such a prin- 
ciple of exertion. We heartily agree 
with him: and we are further of op!- 
nion that this love needs not to be 
generated as an independent birth 

reviously to our commencing the 
fabouy of tuition, but that every sys- 
tem of tuition in proportion as it ap- 
proaches to a good one will inevitably 
involve the generation of this love 0 
knowledge concurrently with the ge- 
neration of knowledge itself. Most 
melancholy ate the cases which have 
come under our immediate notice ° 
good faculties wholly lost to their 


possessor arid an incurable disgust 
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for literature and knowledge founded 
to our certain knowledge solely on 
the stupidity and false meth of 
the teacher, who alike in what he 
knew or did not know was incapable 
of connecting one spark of plea- 
surable feeling with any science, by 
leading his pupils’ minds to re-act 
upon the knowledge he attempted 
to convey. Being thus important, 
how shall a love of knowledge be 
created? According to the Experi- 
mentalist, first of all (p. 97—to the 
word * zest” in p» 107) by com- 
bining the sense of obvious utility 
with all the elementary exercises of 
the intellect :—secondly (from p. 108 
—to the word * rock” in p. 114) by 
matching the difficulties of the learner 
exactly with his capacity :—thirdly 
(from p. 114—to the word “ atten- 
tion” in p. 117) by connecting with 
the learner’s progress the sense of 
continual success:—fourthly (from 
p. 117—to the word ‘ co-operation” 
in p- 121) by communicating clear, 
vivid and accurate conceptions. The 
first means is illustrated by a re- 
ference to the art of learning a lan- 
guage—to arithmetic—to surveying, 
and to the writing of “ themes.” 
Can any boy, for instance, reconcile 
himself to the loathsome effort of 
learning “ Propria que maribus” by 
any the dimmest sense of its future 
utility? No, we answer with the 
Experimentalist: and we go farther 
even than the Experimentalist is dis- 
posed to do (p. 98) ; for we deny the 
existence of any future utility. We, 
the reviewer of this book, at eight 
years of age, though even then pas- 
sionately fond of study and disdain- 
ful of childish sports, passed some 
of the most wretched and ungénial 
days of our life in “ learning by 
heart,” as it is called, (oh! most iro- 
nical misnomer !) Propria que mari~ 
bus, “ Que genus,” and “ As in pre- 
senti,” a three-headed monster worse 
than Cerberus: we did learn them ad 
unguem; and to this hour their ac- 
cursed barbarisms cling to our me- 
mory as ineradicably as the golden 
lines of #Eschylus or Shakspeare: 
And what was our profit from all 
this loathsome labour, and the loath- 
some heap of rubbish thus deposited 
m the..memory?. Attend, if you 
please, good reader; the first pro- 
fesses to teach the irregularities of 
touns as to gender (i. e. which nouns 


having amasculine termination are yet 
feminine, &c.) the second to teach the 
irregularities of nouns as to number 
(i. e. which want the singular, which 
the plural), the third to teach the 
irregularities of verbs (i. e. their de- 
viations from the generic forms of the 
preterite and the supine); this is 
what they profess to teach. Suppose 
then their professions realized, what 
is the result? Why that you have 
laboriously anticipated a case of 
anomaly which, if it do actually oc- 
cur, could not possibly cost more 
trouble to explain at the time of its 
oceurrence than you are thus pre- 
mising. This is as if a man should 
sit down to cull all the difficult cases 
of action which could ever occur to 
him in his relations of son, father, 
citizen, neighbour, public function- 
ary, &c. under the plea that he would 
thus have got over the labour of dis- 
cussion before the case itself arrived. 
Supposing that this could be accom- 
plished, what would it effect but to 
cancel a benevolent arrangement of 
providence by which the difficulties 
of life are distributed with tolerable 
equality throughout its whole course, 
and obstinately to accumulate them 
all upon a particular period. Suffi- 
cient for the day is its own evil: dis- 
patch your business as it arises, and 
every day clears itself: but suffer a 
few months of unaudited accounts, 
or of unanswered letters, to accumu- 
late; and a mountain of arrears is 
before you which years seem insuffi- 
cient to get rid of. This sort of ac- 
cumulation arises in the shape of 
arrears; but any accumulation of 
trouble out of its proper place,—i. e. 
of a distributed trouble into a state 
of convergement,—no matter whe- 
ther in the shape of needless antici- 

ation or needless procrastination, 
+ equally the practical effect of 
converting a light trouble (or none at 
all) into a heavy and hateful one. 
The daily experience of books, actual 
intercourse with Latin authors, is 
sufficient to teach all the irregularities 
of that language: just as_ the er 
experience of an English child leads 
him without trouble into all the ano- 
malies of his own language. And, 
to return to the question which we 
put— What was our profit from all 
this loathsome labour?” In this. way 
it was, viz. in the way of actual ex- 
perience that we, the reviewer of 
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this book, did actually in the end 
come to the knowledge of those irre- 
gularities which the three elegant 
poems in question profess to commu- 
nicate. Mark this, reader: the logic 
of what we are saying—is first, that, 
if they did teach what they profess, 
they would attain that end by an ar- 
tificial means far more laborious than 
the natural means: and secondly 
that in fact they do not attain their 
end. The reason of this—is partly 
the perplexed and barbarous texture 
of the verse, which for metrical pur- 
poses, i. e. to keep the promise of 
metre to the mere technical scansion, 
is obliged to abandon all those na- 
tural beauties of metre in the fluent 
connexion of the words, in the rhyth- 
mus, cadence, cesura, &c. which alone 
recommend metre as a better or more 
rememberable form for conveying 
knowledge than prose: prose, if it 
has no music, at any rate does not 
compel the most inartificial writer to 
dislocate, and distort it into non-in- 
telligibility. Another reason is, that 
“As in presenti” and its compa- 
nions, are not so much adapted to 
the reading as to the writing of La- 
tin. For instance, I remember (we 
will suppose) this sequence of “ ¢an- 
ge tetigt” from the “ As in P.” 

‘ow, if I am reading Latin I meet 
either with the tense “ fungo,” or 
the tense “‘ fe/ig?.” In the former case, 
I have no difficulty ; for there is as 
yet no irregularity : and therefore it is 
impertinent to offer assistance: in the 
latter case I do find a difficulty, for, 
according to the models of verbs 
which 1] have learned in my gram- 
mar, there is no possible verb which 
could yield tetigi: for such a verb as 
tetigo even ought to yield ¢etizi : here 
therefore I should be glad of some 
assistance ; but just here it is that I 
obtain none: for, because I remem- 
ber “ tango tetigt” in the direct or- 
der, it is quite contrary to the laws of 
association which govern the memory 
in such a case, to suppose that I re- 
member the inverted order of. tetigi 
tango—any more than the forward re- 
— of the Lord’s prayer ensures 
ts backward repetition. The practi- 
cal applicability of “ As in presenti” 
is therefore solely to the act of writ- 
ing Latin: for, having occasion to 
translate the words “ I touched” I 
search for the Latin equivalent. to 
the English word fouch—find that it is 
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and then am reminded (whilst 
forming the preterit ) that tango makes 
not tanzi but “ tetigi.” Such a use 
therefore I might by possibility de. 
rive from my long labours: meantime 
even here the service is in all pro- 
bability doubly superfluous: for, by 
the time that 1 am called on to write 
Latin at all, experience will have 
taight me that tango makes tetigi ; 
or, supposing that I am required to 
write Latin as one of the earliest 
means for gaining experience, even 
in that case the very same dictionary 
which teaches me what is Latin for 
* touch” teaches me what is the ir- 
regular preterite and supine of dango. 
And thus the “upshot” (to use a 
homely word) of the whole business 
—is that an effort of memory, so 
great as to be capable otherwise di- 
rected of masterimg a science, and 
secondly (because directed to an un- 
natural composition, viz. an arrange- 
ment of metre, which is at once the 
rudest and the most elaborately arti- 
ficial), so disgusting as that no acces- 
sion of knowledge could compensate 
theinjury thus doneto the simplicity of 
the child's understanding, by connect- 
ing pain and a sense of unintelligible 
mystery with his earliest steps in 
knowledge,—all this hyperbolical 
apparatus and machinery 1s worked 
for no one end or purpose that is not 
better answered by a question to his 
tutor, by consulting his dictionary, or 
by the zrsensible progress of daily ex- 
perience. Eventhis argument derived 
from its utter uselessness does not 
however weigh so much with us asthe 
other argumentderived from the want 
of common sense, involved in the wil- 
ful forestalling and artificial concen- 
trating into one long rosary of ano- 
malies, what else the nature of the 
case has by good luck dispersed over 
the whole territory of the Latin lan- 
guage. To be consistent, a tutor 
should take the sanie proleptical 
course with regard to the prosody of 
the Latin | age: every Latin 
hyper-dissyllable is manifestly ac- 
centuated according to the following 
law: if the penultimate be long, that 
llable inevitably claims the accent ; 

if short, inevitably it rejects it—t. e 


ives it to the ante-penultimate. The 
Sctermining syllable is therefore the 
penultimate ; and for the due reading 
of. Latin the sole question is. about 
the quantity of the penultimate. Ac- 
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cording to the logic therefore which 
could ever have introduced “ As in 
presenti,” the tutor ought to make his 
pupilscommit tomemory every indivi- 
dual word in which the quantity was 
not predetermined by a mechanical 
rule—(as it is e.g. in the gen. plural 
arum of the second declension, the 
érunt of the third per. plurals of the 
preterite, &c. or the cases where the 
vowel is long by position). But what 
man of sense would forbear to cry out 
in such a case—“ Leave the poor 
child to his daily reading: practice, 
under correct tuition, will give him 
insensibly and without effort all that 
you would thus endeavour to com- 
municate through a most Herculean 
exertion.” Whom has it cost any 
trouble to learn the accentuation of 
his own language? How has he 
learned that? Simply by copying 
others—and so much without effort, 
that the effort (and a very great ef- 
fort) would have been not to copy 
them. In that way let him learn the 
quantity of Latin and Greek penul- 
timates. That Edmund Burke could 
violate the quantity of the word 
“Vectigal” was owing to his tu- 
tor’s ignorance, who had allowed 
him soto read it; that Lord North, 
and every other Etonian in the house, 
knew better—was owing not to any 
disproportionate effort of memory 
direeted to that particular word, as 
though they had committed to me- 
mory a rule enjoining them to place 
the accent on the penultimate of the 
word vectigal: their knowledge no 
more rested on such an anticipation 
by express rules of their own experi- 
ence, than Burke’s ignorance of the 
quantity on the want of such antici- 
pation ; the anticipation was need- 
tess—coming from a tutor who knew 
the quantity, and impossible—com- 
mg trom a tutor who knew it not. 
At this moment:a little boy (three 
yeats old) is standing .by our table, 
and repeatedly using the word mans 
for men : his ‘sister (five years old), 
at his age, made the very same mis- 
take: but she is now correcting her 
brother’s grammar, which ‘just at 
this moment he -is stoutly defending 


—conceiving his dignity involved in 
the assertion of his own impeccabi- 
lity. Now whence came the little 
girl’s error and its correction? Fol- 
lowing blindly the general analogy 
of the language, she formed her plu- 
ral by adding ans to the singular: 
afterwards every body about her be- 
came a daily monitor—a living Pro- 
pria que maribus, as she is in her 
turn to her brother, instructing her 
that this particular word “ man” 
swerved, as to this one particular 
point, from the general analogy of the 
language. But the result is just as 
inevitable from daily intercourse with 
Latin books, as to the parallel ano- 
malies in that language. In propor- 
tion as any case of anomaly could 
escape the practical regulation of 
such an intercourse, just in that pro- 
portion it must be a rare case, and 
less important to be known: what- 
soever the future experience will be 
most like to demand, the past ex- 
perience will be most likely to have 
furnished. All this we urge not 
against the Eton grammar in parti- 
cular: on the contrary, as grammars 
go, we admire the Eton grammar ; * 
and love it with a filial partiality 
from early associations (always ex- 
cepting, however, the three lead- 
mines of the Eton grammar, “ Pro- 
pria que maribus,” &c. of which it 
is not extravagant to say, that the 
author, though possibly a good sort 
of a man in his way, has undoubted- 
ly caused more human suffering 
than Nero, Robespierre, or any other 
enemy of the human race). Our op- 
position is to the general principle, 
which lies at the root of such trea- 
tises as the three we have been con- 
sidering: it will be observed that, 
making a proper allowance for the 
smallness of the print, these three 
bodies of absurd anticipations of ex- 
ceptions, are collectively about equal 
in quantity, and virtually for the 
effort to the memory: far more than 
equal, to the whole body of the rules 
contained in the Accidence and the 
Syntax: i.e. that which exists on 
account of many thousand cases 1s 
put on the same level of value and 





* Indeed an Etonian must in consisten 
Tiyan oud tots For, eee oh edhe 
—and 3 in presenti ?’” Father the Greek 
ised that # has never struck the patrons of these three beautiful 


dundant. We ate 


oy condemn ‘either the Latin or the Greek 


« Propria que maribus"—“ Que genus” 
ar is defective, or the Latin re- 


Iiylis, that all the anomalies of the Greek language axe left to-be collected from practice. 
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burthen to the memory, as that which 
existe on account of itself alone, 
Here lies the original sin of gram- 
mars, the mortal taint on which they 
all demand regeneration : whosoever 
would show himself a great artist in 
the profound but as yet infant art of 
teaching, should regard all arbitrary 
taxcs upon the memory with the 
same superstition that a wise. law- 
giver should regard . the punish- 
ment. of death: the lawgiver, whe 
sets out with little knowledge (and 
therefore little veneration) of human 
nature, is perpetually invoking the 
thunders of the law to compensate 
the internal weakness of his own 
laws: and the same spirit of levity 
disposes inefficient teachers to put 
in motion the weightiest machi- 
nery of the mind for the most tri- 
fling purposes ; but we are convinced 
that this law should be engraven on 
the title page of all elementary books 
—that the memory is degraded, if it 
be called in to deliver any individual 
fact, or any number of individual 
facts, or for any less purpose than 
that of delivering a comprehensive 
law, by means of which the under- 
standing is to produce the individual 
eases of knowledge wanted. Where- 
ever exceptions or insulated cases are 
noticed, except in notes, which are 
not designed to be committed to me- 
mory, this rule is violated ; and the 
Scotch expression for particularising, 
viz. condescending upon, becomes ap- 
eacagna in a literal sense: when the 
ton grammar, e.g. notices Deus as 
deviating in the vocative ease from 
the general law for that declension, 
the memory is summoned to an un- 
reasonable act of condescension—viz. 
to load itself almost as heavily for 
one particular word in one particular 
case, as it had done by the whole 
type of that declension (i. e. the im- 
plicit law for all words contained 
under it, which are possibly some 
thousands). But how then would 
we have such exceptions learnt, if not 
by an act of the memory? Precise- 
ly, we answer, as the meanings of 
all the words in the language are 
learned: how are they learned? They 
are known, and they are remem- 
bered: but how? Not by any act 
or effort of the memory: they are 
deposited in the memory from daily 
intercourse with them: just as the 
daily occurrences of our lives are 
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recorded in our meinories: not 
through any exertion on our part, or 
in consequence of previous determi. 
nation on our parts that we will re. 
member them: on the.contrary, we 
take no pains about them, and often 
would. willingly forget them: but 
they stay there in spite of us, and 
are pure depositions, settlings, or se. 
diments, with or without our con- 
currence, from the stream: of our 
daily experience.—Keturning from 
this long excursus on arbitrary taxa- 
tions of the memory suggested to us 
by the mention of “ Propria que ma- 
ribus,” which the Experimentalist ob- 
jects to asdisgusting tochildren before 
they have had experience of the cases 
in which it furnishes assistance (but 
which we have objected to as in any 
case barren of all power to assist), 
we resume the course of our analysis. 
We left the Experimentalist insisting 
on the benefit of directing the studies 
of children into such channels as that 
the practical uses of their labours may 
become apprehensible to themselves 
—as the first mode of producinga love 
of knowledge. In some cases he ad- 
mits that the p::pil must pass through 
“‘ dark defiles,” confiding blindly in 
his tutor’s “‘ assurance that he will 
at last emerge into light: ” but still 
contends that in many cases it is pos- 
sible, and where possible—right, 
that he should “ catch a glimpse of 
the promised land.” Thus, for ex- 
ample, to construe the language he 
is learning—is an act of ‘* some re- 
spectability in his eyes” and its uses 
apparent: meantime the uses of the 
grammar are not so apparent untilex- 
perience has brought him acquainted 
with the real cases to which it ap- 
plies. On this account,—without 
laying aside the grammar, let him be 
advanced to the dignity of actual 
translation upon the very menimum 
of grammatical knowledge which will 
admit of it. Again, in arithmetic, It 
is the received practice to commence 
with ‘“ abstract numbers:” but, 
instead of risking injury to the child's 
intellect and to. his temper-by thus 
calling upon him to add together 
«“ long rows of figures” to which no 
meaning is attached, he is taught 
“to calculate all the various little 
problems which may be constructed 
respecting his tops and marbles, their 
rice, and their comparative value. 
Sion the Experimentalist turns aside 
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for ubout a page (from *‘ while,” p.101 
to “ practicable,” p.'102) to ava 
knowledge his obligations’to what is 
called Mental Arithmetic—that is, 
calculation without the employment 
of written symbols.” Jedediah Bux- 
ton’s preternatural powers in this 
way have been long published to the 
world, and may now be found re- 
corded in Encyclopedias: the Expe- 
rimentalist refers also to the more re- 
cent cases of Porson and the Ameri- 
can youth Zerah Colborn: amongst 
his own pupils it appears (p. 54) that 
this exercise is practised in the morn- 
ing twilight, which for any other 
study would not. furnish sufficient 
light: he does not pretend to any 
very splendid marvels: but the fol- 
lowing facts, previously recited at 
p. 16 and 17, he thinks may astonish 
‘“ those who have not estimated the 
combined power of youth, ardour, 
and practice.” The lower classes 
calculate, purely by the mind with- 
out any help from pen or pencil, 
questions respecting interest ; deter- 
mine whether a given year be bissex- 
tile or not, &c.&c. The upper classes 
determine the age of the moon at any 
given time, the day of the week 
which corresponds with any day of 
any month, and year, and Easter 
Sunday for a given year. They will 
square any number not exceeding a 
thousand, extract the square root of 
a number of not more than five 
places, determine the space through 
which a body falls in a given time, 
the circumference and areas of circles 
irom their diameters, and solve many 
problems in mensuration: they prac- 
tise also Mental Algebra, &c. In 
mental, no less than in written, 
Arithmetic, “by assimilating the 
uestions to those which actually oc- 
cur in the transactions of life,” the 
pupil is made sensible that he is rising 
into the usefulness and respectability 
of real business. The imitative prin- 
ciple of man is thus made'to blend 
with the motive derived from the 
sense of utility. The same blended 
feelings, combined with the pleasur- 
able influences. of open air, are relied 
upon for creating the love of know- 
ledge in the practice of surveying. 
In this operation so large an aggre- 
gate of subsidiary knowledge is de- 
manded,—of arithmetic, for instance 
—of mensuration—of trigonometry, 
together with <¢ the manual facility of 


constructing maps and plans,” that 
a sudden revelation is made to the 
pupils of the uses and indispensable- 
ness ‘of many previous studies which 
hitherto they had imperfectly appre- 
eiated ; they also “ exercise their 
discretion in choosing points of ob- 
servation; they learn expertness in 
the use, and care in the preservation 
of instruments: and, above all,— 
from: this feeling that they are really 
at work, they acquire that sobriet 

and steadiness of conduct in whic 

the elder school-boy is so often in- 
ferior to his less fortunate neighbour, 
who has been removed at an early 
age to the accompting-house.”—The 
value of the sense of utility the Ex- 
perimentalist brings home forcibly to’ 
every reader's recollections, by re- 
minding him of the many cases in 
which a sudden desire for self-edu- 
cation breaks out in a few months 
after the close of an inefficient edu- 
cation: “ and what,” he asks, “ pro- 
duces the change? The experience, 
however short, of the utility of ac- 
quisitions, which were perhaps late- 
ly despised.” Better then “ to spare 
the future man many moments of 
painful retrospection,” by educing 
this sense of utility, “ while the 
time and opportunity of improvement 
remain unimpaired.” 
sense of utility is connected with the 


peculiar exercises in composition ;- 


“‘ a department of education which we 
confess” (says the Experimentalist) 
“has often caused us considerable 
uneasiness ;” an uneasiness which 
we, on our part, look upon as ground- 
less. For starting ourselves from the 
same point with the Experimentalist 
andthe authority he alleges—viz. that 
the matter of a good theme or essay 
altogether transcends the reflective 
powers and the opportunities for ob- 
serving of a raw school-boy,—we 


yet come to a very different practi-’ 
The act of compo-' 


cal conclusion. 
sition cannot, it is true, create 
thoughts in a boy’s head unless they 
exist previously. On this considera- 
tion, let all questions of general spe- 
culation be dismissed from © school 
exercises: especially questions of 
moral speculation, which usually fur- 
nish the thesis of a school-boy’s es~ 
say: let us have no more themes on 
Justice—on Ambition—on Benevo- 
lence—on the Love’ of Fame, &c-: 


for all theses such as these which- 


Finally, the’ 
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treat moral qualities as pure abstrac« 
tions, are stripped of their human in« 
terest: and few adults even could 
write endurably upon such subjects 
in such a shape ; though many might 
have written very pleasingly and ju- 
diciously upon a moral case—i. e. on 
a. moral question in concreto. Grant 
that a school-boy has no independant 
thoughts of any value; yet every 
boy has thoughts dependent upon 
what he has read—thoughts involved 
in it—thoughts derived from it: but 
these he will (ceteris paribus) be more 
or less able to express, as he has 
been more or less accustomed to ex- 
press them. The unevolved thoughts, 
which pass through the youngest— 
the rudest—the most inexperienced 
brain, are innumerable ; not detach- 
ed—voluntary thoughts, but thoughts 
inherent in what is seen, talked of, 
experienced, or read of. To evolve 
these, to make them apprehensible 
by others, and often even to bring 
them within their own consciousness, 
is very difficult to most people ; and 
at times to all people: and the power, 
by which this difficulty is conquer- 
ed, admits of endless culture: and, 
amongst the modes of culture, is 
that of written composition. The 
true value of this exercise lies in the 
necessity which it imposes of form- 
ing distinct ideas—of connecting them 
—of disposing them into such an ar- 
rangement as that they can be con- 
nected—of clothing them in words— 
and many more acts of the mind: 
both analytic and synthetic. All 
that is necessary is—to determine for 
the young composer his choice of 
matter: require him therefore to 
narrate an interesting story which he 
has formerly read; to rehearse the 
most interesting particulars of a day’s 
excursion: in the case of more ad- 
vanced students, let them read one 
of the English state trials, where the 
evidence is of a complex character 
(as the trials on Titus Oates’s plot), 
or a critical dissertation on some im- 
teresting question, or any thing in 
short which admits of analysis~of 
abstraction—of expansion—or exhi- 
bition in an altered shape. Subjects 
for all this are innumerable; and, 
according tothe selection made, more 
or less opportunity is given for col- 
lecting valuable knowledge: but this 
purpose is collateral to the one we 
are speaking of: the direct purpose 


Education. 
is to exercise the mind in unravelling 
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its own thoughts, which else lie 
huddled and tangled together in a 
state unfit for use, and but dimly de. 
veloped to the possessor’s own con- 
sciousness.—The three other modes 
of producing a love of knowledge, 
which the Experimentalist relies on, 
viz. the proportioning the difficulties to 
the capacity of the learner, the plea- 
sure of success, and the communica- 
tion of clear, vivid, and accurate 
conceptions, are treated with good 
sense—but not with any great ori- 
ginality: the last indeed (to speak 
scholastically) contams the other 
three eminenter: for he, who has once 
arrived at clear conceptions in rela- 
tion to the various objects of his 
study, will not fail to generate for 
himself the pleasure of success ; and 
so of the rest. But the power of 
communicating “ accurate concep- 
tions” involves so many other 
powers, that it is in strictness but an- 
other name for the faculty of teaching 
in general. Wefully agree with the Ex- 
perimentalist a p- 118), that the tutor 
would do well “ to provide himself 
with the various weights commonly 
spoken of, and the measures of con- 
tent and of length; to portion off 
upon his play-ground a land-chain, a 
rood,” &c. to furnish “ maps” tracing 
“ the routes of armies ;” “ plates ex- 
hibiting the costumes” of different 
nations: and more especially we 
agree with him (at p. 135) that in 
teaching the classics the tutor should 
have at hand “ plates or drawings 
of ships, temples, houses, altars, do- 
mestic and sacred utensils, robes, and 
of every object of which they are 
likely to read.” It is,” as he says, 
‘impossible to calculate the injury 
which the minds of children suffer 
from the habit of receiving imperiect 
ideas:” and it is discreditable in the 
highest ee to the majority 0! 
good classical scholars that they have 
rio accurate knowledge of the Roman 
calendar, and no knowledge at all ot 
the classical coinage, &c. : not one out 
of every twenty scholars can state the 
relation of the sestertius to the dena- 
rius, of the Roman. denarius to the 


them in lish money. 
defects lakes but they are not 
adequate illustrations of the mjuty 
which arises from inaccurate ideas '" 
its most important shape. It 1s 4 
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subject however which we have here 
yo room to enlarge upon. 

Rewarps AND PunIsHmMeENTS.—It 
has already been mentioned that cor- 
poral punishments are entirely abol- 
ished ; * and upon the same principle 
all such disgrace as ‘* would destroy 
self-respect.” ‘ Expulsion even has 
been resorted to, rather than a boy 
should be submitted to treatment 
which might lead himself and his 
school-fellows to forget that he wasa 
gentleman.” In this we think the Ex- 
perimentalist very wise: and precisely 
upon this ground it was that Mr. 
Coleridge in his lectures at the Royal 
Institution attacked Mr. Lancaster’s 
system, which deviated from the Ma- 
dras system chiefly in the complexity 
of the details, and by pressing so 
cruelly in its punishments upon the 
principle of shame. Public dis- 
grace” (as the Experimentalist al- 
leges, p. 83) “is painful exactly in 
proportion to the good feeling of the 
offender: and thus the good are 
more heavily punished than the 
bad. Confinement, and certain dis- 
abilities, are the severest punish- 
ments: but the former is “ as rare 
as possible ; both because it is attend- 
ed with unavoidable disgrace” (but 
what punishment is wholly free from 
this objection?) “ and because, un- 
like labour, it is pain without any 
utility” (p. 183). The ordinary 
punishments therefore consist in the 
forieiture of rewards, which are cer- 
tain counters obtained by various 
kinds of merit.. These are of two 
classes, penal (so called from being 
received as forfeits), and premial 
Which are obtained by a higher de- 
gree of merit, and have higher 
powers attached to them. Premial 
counters will purchase holidays, and 
will also purchase rank (which on 
this system is of great importance). 
A conflict is thus cre between 
pleasure and ambition, which gene- 
rally terminates in favour of the lat- 
ter: “a boy of fourteen, although 
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constantly in the possession of marks 
sufficient to obtain a holiday per 
week, has bought but three quarters 
of a day’s relaxation during the whole 
of the last year. The same boy pur- 
chased his place on the list by a sa- 
crifice of marks sufficient to have 
obtained for him twenty-six half. 
holidays.” The purchase of rank, 
the reader must remember, is no 
way objectionable—considering the 
means by which the purchase-money 
is obtained. One chief means is by 
study during the hours of leisure— 
i.e. by voluntary labour: this is treat- 
ed of (rather out of its place) in 
Chap. VII. which ought to be con- 
sidered as belonging to the first part 
of the work, viz. to the exposition of 
the system. Voluntary labour took 
its rise from the necessity of furnish- 
ing those boys, who had no chance 
of obtaining rank through their ta- 
lents, with some other means of dis- 
tinguishing themselves: this is ac- 
complished in two modes: first, by 
giving rewards for industry exerted 
out of school hours, and receiving 
these rewards as the price of rank ; 
making no other stipulation than one, 
in addition to its being “ — 
well executed ”—viz. that it shall 
be in a state of completion. The 
Experimentalist comments justly at 
p. 187, on “the mental dissipation 
in which persons of talent often in- 
dulge” as being ‘‘ destructive be- 
yond what can readily be imagined ” 
and as leading to “ a life of shreds 
and patches.” ‘We take care” 
(says he) “to reward no boy for 
fragments, whatever may be their 
excellence. We know nothing of 
his exertions until they come before 
us in a state of completion.” Hence, 
besides gaining the “ habit of finish 
ing” in early youth, the boy has 
an interest also in gaining the habit 
of measuring his own powers: for 
be knows “that he can receive 
neither fame nor profit by instal- 
ments; and theretore “ undertakes 





* On this point there is however an exception made, which amuses us not a little. 


“ Tn a few instances,” says the Experimen 


sary to resent insolence by a blow: but this 


right, than an official punishment. 


been found sufficient, even the rarity of the 
He insists therefore that this punishment ( 


commuted for a long 


talist, ‘it has been found or supposed neces- 
may be rather called an assertion of private 
In these cases a single blow has almost always 


infliction rendering severity unnecessary.” 


which, we cannot but think, might have been 
imprisonment) shall not be called a punishment, nor entered on 


the public records as such : in which case however it becomes # private “ turn-wp,” as 
the boxers call it, between the boy and his tutor. 
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nothing which he has not a rational 
hope of accomplishing.” * A second 
mode of preventing rank from being 
monopolized by talents is by flinging 
the school into various arrangemeuts, 
one of which is founded on “ pro- 
priety of manners and general good 
conduct.” 





We have thus gone through a 
pretty full analysis, and a very ac- 
curate-one, of the new system as 
contained in the three first chapters. 
Of the five miscellaneous chapters, 
the seventh or last but one, (on 
voluntary labour) has been inter- 
woven with our analysis; and the 
eighth, which contains a comparison 
of public and private education, we 
do not purpose to notice; the ques- 
tion is very sensibly discussed ; but 
it is useless to discuss any question 
like this, which is a difficult problem 
only because it is an unlimited pro- 
blem. Let the parent satisfy himself 
about the object he has in view for 
his child, and let him consider the 
particular means which he has at 
his disposal for securing a good pri- 
vate education, and he may then 
determine it for himself. As far as 
the attainment of knowledge is con- 
cerned,—it is always possible to se- 
cure a good public education, and 
not always possible to secure a good 
private one. Where either is pos- 
sible indifferently, the comparison will 
proceed upon more equal grounds: 
and inquiry may then be made about 
the child’s destination in future life: 
for many destinations a public edu- 
cation being much more eligible than 
for others. Under a perfect indetermi- 
nation of every thing relating to the 
child—the question is as indeter- 
minable as—whether it is better to 
go to the Bank through Holborn or 
through the Strand: the particular 
case being given, it may then be 
possible to answer the question ; 
previously it is impossible.——Three 
chapters therefore remain, viz.— 
Chap. LV. on Languages; Chap. V. 
on Elocution ; and Chap. VI. on Pen- 
manship. 
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Chap. IV. On the best method of 
acquiring Languages.—T he Experi- 
mentalist had occasion to obserye 
“that, in the Welsh towns which are 
frequented by the English, even the 
children speak both Teigvneca with 
fluency:” this fact, contrasted with 
the Jabour and pain entailed upon 
the boy who is learning Latin (to 
say nothing of the eventual disgust 
to literature which is too often the 
remote consequence), and the drud- 
gery entailed upon the master who 
teaches Latin,—and -fortified by the 
consideration, that in the former in- 
stance the child learns to speak a 
new language, but in the latter only 
to read it,—first drew his attention 
to the natural mode of learning lan- 
guages, i.e. learning them from 
daily use. This mode never fails with 
living languages: but how is it to be 
applied to dead languages? The Ex. 
perimentalist retorts by asking what 
is essential to this mode? Partly the 
necessity which the pupil is laid 
under of using the language daily 
for the common intercourse of life, 
and partly his hearing it spoken by 
those who thoroughly understand it. 
‘* Stimulus to exertion then, and good 
models, are the great advantages of 
this mode of instruction :” and these, 
he thinks, are secured even for a 
dead language by his system: the 
first by the motives to exertion which 
have already been unfolded ; and the 
second by the acting of Latin dramas 
(which had been previously noticed 
in his Exposition of the system). 
But a third imitation of the natural 
method he places in the use of trans- 
lations, “ which present the student 
with a dictionary both of words and 
phrases arranged in the order in 
which he wants them,” and in an 
abstinence from all use of the gram- 
mar, until the learner himself shall 
come to feel the want of it; 1. ¢ 
using it with reference to an experl- 
ence already accumulated, and not 
as an anticipation of an experience 
yet to come. The ordinary objection 
to the use of translations—that they 
produce indolent habits, he answers 





* The details of the system in regard to the penal and premial counters may be 
sound fom p- 23 to 29. “We have no room to extract them: one remark only we must 
make—that we do net see how it is possible to ascribe any peculiar and i 
privileges to the premial as opposed to the penal counters, when it. appears that they 
may be exchanged for each other *‘ at an established rate.” 
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thus: “ We teach by the process of 
construing ; and therefore, even with 
the translation before him, the scho- 
lar will have a task to perform in 
matching the English, word by word, 
with the language which he is 
learning.” For this natural method 
of learning languages he alleges the 
authority of Locke, of Ascham, and 
of Pestalozzi. The best method, 
with those who have advanced to 
some degree of proficiency, he con- 
siders that of double translations— 
i.e. a translation first of all into 
the mother tongue of the learner, 
and a re-translation of this transla- 
tion back into the language of the 
original. These, with the help of 
extemporaneous construing, i. e. con- 
struing any passage at random with 
the assistance of a master who sup- 
plies the meaning of the unknown 
words as they arise (a method prac- 
tised, it seems, by Le Febvre the 
father of Madame Dacier, by others 
before his time, and by Condillac 
since)—compose the chief machinery 
which he employs for the communi- 
cation of dead languages. 

Chap.V. On Elocution.--In this chap- 
ter there is not much which is very 
important. To read well, the Expe- 
rimentalist alleges, presupposes so 
much various knowledge, especially 
of that kind which is best acquired 
by private reading, and therefore 
most spares the labour of the tutor, 
that it ought reasonably to bestow 
high rank in the school. Private 
reading is most favourable to the 
rapid collection of an author’s mean- 
mg: but for reading well—this is 
not sufficient: two great constitu- 
ents of that art remain to be ac- 
quired—Enunciation and Inflection. 
These are best learned by Recitation. 
hus far there is no great novelty: 
the most interesting part of the 
chapter is what relates to Stammer- 
ing. This defect is held by the Expe- 
rimeutalist to result from inattention 
to rhythmus: so much he thinks has 
been proved by Mr. Thelwall. What- 
soever therefore compels the pupil 
to an efficient perception of time and 
measure, as for example, marching 
and music (p. 32), he resorts to for its 
correction. Stammerers, he observes, 
can all sing: let them be taught to 


sing therefore, if not otherwise cor- 
rigible: and from this let them de- 
scend to recitative: then to the reci- 
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tation of verses distinguished by the 
simplicity of their rhythmus, march- 
ing at the same time and marking 
the accented syllables by the tread 
of the foot; from this to the recita- 
tion of more difficult verses ; from 
that to measured prose ; thence to 
ordinary prose ; and lastly to narra- 
tive and dialogue. 

Chap. VI. Of Penmanship.—This 
is a subject on which we profess no 
experience which could warrant us 
in contradicting a writer who should 
rest his innovations solely upon that 
ground: but the writer before us 
does not rely on the practical issue 
of his own experiment (he does not 
even tell us what that issue was), 
but on certain @ priori arguments, 
which we conceive to be ill-reasoned. 
The amount of the chapter is this— 
that to write a good running hand is 
the main object to be aimed at in 
the art of caligraphy: we will go 
farther, and concede that it is the 
sole object, unless where the pupil 
is educated for a writing-master. 
Thus far we are agreed; and the 
question is—as to the best means of 
attaining this object. On which 
question the plan here proposed dif- 
fers from those in use by the very 
natural error—that what is admitted 
to be the ultimate object, this plan 
would make the immediate object. 
The author starts from a false theory 
of the practice amongst writing- 
masters: in order that their a 
may write small and running hands 
well, writing-masters (as is well- 
known) begin by exacting from them 
a long praxis in large hands. But the 
rationale of this praxis escapes the 
Experimentalist: the large hand and 
the small hand stand related to each 
other, in the estimate of the masters, 
as a means to an end; whereas the 
Experimentalist supposes them to 
be viewed in the relation simply of 
two co-ordinate or collateral ends: 
on which false presumption he 
grounds what would on his own view 
be a very sound advice ; for justly 
conceiving that the small hand is of 
incomparably more use in life, he 
argues in effect thus: let us com- 
municate the main object, and then 
(if he has leisure and taste for it) let 
the pupil direct his attention to t 
lower object: “ when the running 
hand is accomplished,” says he, “ the 
pupil may (if it be thought neces- 
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sary) learn to write the larger hands 
according to the received models.” 
When it is acquired! “ Aye, but in 
order that it may be acquired,”—the 
writing-master will reply, “ I must 
first teach the larger hands.” As 
well might the professor of dancing 
hold out as a tempting innovation to 
the public—I teach the actual dances, 
the true practical synthesis of the 
steps and movements, as it is in fact 
demanded by the usage of the ball- 
room: let others teach the analytic 
elements of the art—the mere useless 
steps—to those who have time to 
waste on superfluities. In either art 
(as in many others) that, which is 
first (or rather sole) in order of im- 
portance, is last in the order of at- 
tainment: as an object per se, the 
larger hand is not wanted at all, 
either before or after the running 
hand: if it does really contribute 
nothing to the more accurate forma- 
tion of the letters, by compelling the 
pupil to exhibit his aberrations from 
the ideal letter more clearly because 
on a scale of greater magnitude 
(which yet in the second sentence of 
this chapter our Experimentalist him- 
self admits), then let it be abandoned 
at once: for not doing this service, it 
does nothing at all. On the other 
hand, if this be its specific service, 
then it is clear that, being no object 
per se, but simply a means to an ob- 
ject, it must have precedency in the 
order of communication. And the 
innovation of our Experimentalist is 
so far (in the literal sense of that 
word) a preposterous inversion of the 
old usage: and this being the chief 
principle of his “ plan” we desire to 
know no more of it; and were not 
sorry that (p.178) we found him 
declining “ to enter into a detail of 
it."—The business of the chapter 
being finished however, there yet 
remains some little matter of curi- 
osity. 1. The Experimentalist affirms 
that “‘ Langtord’s copper-plate copies, 
or indeed any other which he has 
seen, fail” if tried by a certain test: 
what test? Why this: that “ the 
large hand seen through a diminishing 
glass, ought to be reduced into the 
current hand; and the current hand, 
magnified, ought to swell into a 
large hand.” Whereas, on the con- 
trary, “ the large hands reduced ap- 
"ear very stiff and cramped; and 
the magnified running hand ”— “ ap- 





ars little better than a scraw].” 

ow to us the result appears in a 
different light. It is true that the 
large hands reduced do not appear 
good running hands according to the 
standard derived from the actual 
practice of the world: but why? 
Simply because they are too good: i.e. 
they are ideals and in fact are meant 
to be so; and have nothing cha- 
racteristic: they are purely generic 
hands, and therefore want indivi. 
dualization: they are abstractions ; 
but to affect us pleasurably, they 
should be concrete expressions of 
some human qualities, moral or in- 
tellectual. Perfect features in a hu- 
man face arranged with perfect sym- 
metry, affect us not at all, as is 
well known, where there is nothing 
characteristic ; the latency of the 
individual in the generic, and of the 
generic in the individual, is that 
which gives to each its power over 
our human sensibilities. And this 
holds of caligraphy no less than 
other arts. And that is the most 
perfect hand-writing which unites 
the minimum of deviation from the 
ideal standard of beauty (as to the 
form and nexus of the letters) with 
the maximum of characteristic ex- 
pression. It has long been practi- 
cally felt, and even expressly af- 
firmed, (in some instances even ex- 
panded into a distinct art and pro- 
fessed as such,) that it is possible to 
determine the human intellectual cha- 
racter as to some of its features from 
the hand-writing. Books even have 
been written on this art, as e.g. the 
Ideographia, or art of knowing the 
characters of men from their hand- 
writings, by Aldorisius: and, though 
this in common with all other modes 
of physiognomy, as craniology, La- 
vaterianism (usually called physiog- 
nomy), &c. &c. has laboured under 
the reproach of fancifulness,—yet 
we ought not to attribute this wholly 
to the groundlessness of the art as 
a possible art—but to these two 
eauses; partly to the precipitation 
and imperfect psychology of the 
professors; who, like the craniolo- 
gists, have been over-ready to de- 
termine the indicantia before they 


had settled according to any tolerable 
theory the  indicanda; i.e. hart 
settled what A, what B, what ‘- 
shall indicate, before they have ™- 
quired what it was presumable upo® 
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any systematic development of hu- 
man nature would have a right fo be 
indicated; and thus have assigned an 
external characteristic to a faculty 
of the third order—suppose (or per- 
haps a mere accidental effect of a 
faculty or a mere imaginary faculty), 
whilst a primary faculty went with- 
out any expression at all:—partly, I 
say, to this cause which is obviously 
not merely a subjective but also an 
accidental cause ; and partly also to 
the following cause, which is ob- 
jective (i.e. seated in the inherent 
imperfections of the art itself, and 
not removeable therefore by any fu- 
ture improvements to be anticipated 
from a more matured psychology) ; 
viz. that the human mind transcends 
or overflows the gamut or scale of 
the art; in other words, that the 
qualities—intellectual or moral, which 
ought to be expressed, are far more 
in number than the alphabet of signs 
or expressions by which they are to 
be enunciated. Hence it follows as 
an inevitable dilemma, that many 
qualities must go unrepresented ; or 
else be represented by signs common 
to them with other qualities: in the 
first of which cases we have an art im- 
perfect from defect, in the other case 
imperfect from equivocal language. 
Thus, for example, determination of 
character is built in some cases upon 
mere energy of the will (a moral 
cause); and again in other cases 
upon capaciousness of judgment 
and freedom from all logical per- 
plexity (an intellectual cause). Yet 
itis possible that either cause will 
modify the hand-writing in the same 
Way. 


From the long. analysis which we 
have thus given of the book record- 
ing this new system of education, it 
18 sufficiently evident that we think 
very highly of it. In the hands of 
its founder we are convinced that it 
1s calculated to work wonders; and 
S0 strong is the impression which his 
book conveys, that he is not only a 
man of very extraordinary talents 
for the improvement of the science of 
education, but also a very conscien- 
lous man—that, for our own parts, 
we should confide a child to his care 
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with that spirit of perfect confidence 
which he has himself described at p- 
74. There is an air of gentlemanly 
feeling spread over the book which 
tends still further to recommend the 
author. Meantime two questions 
arise on the system,—first, is it a 
good system? which we have an- 
swered:—secondly, is it a system 
adapted for. general diffusion? This 
question we dare not answer in the 
affirmative, unless we could ensure 
the talents and energy of the original 
inventor in every other superintend- 
ant of this system.—In this we may 
be wrong: but at all events, it 
ought not to be considered as any 
deduction from the merits of the 
author—as a very original thinker on 
the science of education, that his 
system is not (like the Madras sys- 
tem) independent of the teacher's 
ability, and therefore not uncondi- 
tionally applicable—Upon some fu- 
ture occasion we shall perhaps take 
an opportunity of stating what is in 
our opinion the great desideratum 
which is still to be supplied in the 
art of education considered simply 
in its intellectual purposes—viz. the 
communication of knowledge, and 
the development of the intellectual 
faculties: purposes which have not 
been as yet treated in sufficient insu- 
lation from the moral oe For 
the present we shall conclude by re- 
commending to the notice of the Ex- 
perimentalist the German writers on 
education. Basedow, who natural- 
ized Rousseau in Germany, was the 
first author who called the attention 
of the German public to this im- 
portant subject.. Unfortunately Base- 
dow had a silly ambition of being 
reputed an infidel, and thus created 
a great obstacle to his own suceess: 
he was also in many other respects a 
sciolist and a trifler: but, since his 
time, the subject has been much cul- 
tivated in Germany: ‘“ Paedogogic 

journals even, have been published 
periodically, like literary or philo- 
sopbic. journals: and, as might 
be anticipated from that love of 
children which so honourably dis- 
tinguishes ‘the Germans as a people, 
not without very considerable suc- 


cess. 
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THE NIGHTINGALE-AND THE THORN. 


*Tis a popular Legend, that the Nightingale, singing, leans upon a Thorn. 


NiGut's curtains are falling 
Around her wide dome, 

And mother-birds calling 
Young wanderers home. 


The humble-bee, singing, 
Comes out of the rose, 

And through the wood ringing 
His curfew, he goes. 


No pipe on the mountain, 
No step in the vale ; 
The moon in the fountain 
Looks splendidly pale. 


Hush !—hush !—the dark river 
Is lifting its waves 

O’er shelves where for ever 
The hoarse torrent raves. 


O, no!—'tis the wild-flowers 
Sighing for morn, 

When again in sun-hours 
Each bud shall be born. 


Yon grove of sweet willows, 
“Tis they that complain, 

As the wind their green billows 
Sweeps over again. 


Yet the sounds are far sweeter 
Than here can have birth !~— 
Such notes are far meeter 
For heaven than earth. 


Say, whence are those numbers ? 
Why waken they,—when 

Even Sorrow hath slumbers ?>— 
Look down in the glen. 


The moon on the ripples 
That wander below, 

With her coid lip tipples 
The waves as they flow: 


There’s a tree bending over 
The roar of the stream, 
Through its dark leafy cover 
Shoots one little beam : 


Look ! look !—the boughs sighing 
Lay open her rest ; 

Tis a bird !—Is she dying? 
There’s blood on her breast.— 


Know you not the wild story?— 
Each night on that spray, 

In musical glory 
Lone wakes she the lay: 


’Tis her fine fond madness 
To sing thus forlorn ; 

And to deepen her sadness— 
She leans on a thorn! 
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FACETIZ BIBLIOGRAPHIC; 
OR, 


The Old Cualish Jesters, 
No. VI.—TARLTON. 


TARLTON’S JESTS. DRAWNE INTO 
THESE THREE PARTS. 
“], HIS COURT-WITTY LESTsS. 
2 HIS SOUND CITY IESTS. 
3. HIS COUNTREY PRETTY IESTS. 

FULL OF DELIGHT,WIT, AND HONEST 
MIRTH. 

LONDON, PRINTED BY I. H. FOR AN- 
DREW CROOK, AND ARE TOBE SOLD IN 
PAUL'S CHURCH-YARD, AT THE SIGNE 
OF THE BEARE. 1638. 

(Small quarto: containing five sheets, 
black letter). 


Or this very rare volume an earlier 
edition, probably the first, had ap- 
peared in 1611, but the reprint of 
1638 is of so seldom occurrence, that 
the late Mr. Malone, who was not 
very fond of extravagant doings at 
book auctions, gave five guineas and 
a half for one at Mr. Stanhope’s sale, 
an “enormous price,” as « notes 
on the blank leaf of his copy, now in 
the Bodleian library, 

Richard Tarlton was born at Con- 
dover, in Shropshire, and, if we may 
believe Fuller* (who says, that some 
of his name and relations were living 
there when he wrote his Wort/ies), he 
was found in a field, keeping his fa- 
ther’s swine, by a servant of Robert 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester, who ac- 
cidentally meeting with him, as he 
was travelling on business for his 
Lord, entered into conversation, 
“ and was so highly pleased with his 
happy unkurppy answers,” that he tock 
him under his patronage, induced 
him to accompany him to London, 
end brought him to the court. He 
seems to have risen into favour with 
the Queen, and pépularity with her 


subjects very rapidly. ‘ Our Tarl- 
ton (says Fuller?) was master of his 
faculty. When Queen Elizabeth was 
serious (1 dare not say sullen) and 
out of good humour, he could un- 
dumpish her at his pleasure. Her high- 
est favourites would in some cases go 
to Tarlton, before they would go to 
the Queen, and he was their usher to 
prepare their advantageous access to 
her. In a word, he told the Queen 
more of her faults, than most of her 
chaplains, aud cured her melancholy 
better than all of her physicians.” 
Heywood t¢ says of him; “ heere I 
must needs remember Tarleton, in his 
time gratious with the Queene his 
soueraigne, and in the people’s gene- 
rall applause ;” and Howes, the edi- 
tor and continuator of Stow, tells us, 
that Elizabeth, at the suit of Sir 
Francis Walsingham, constituted 
twelve players at Barn Elms, allow- 
ing them wages and liveries as 
grooms of the chamber (a custom 
which lasted till Colley Cibber’s 
time), and one of these was Tarlton. 
«« Among these twelve players (con- 
tinues Howes) were two rare men ; 
viz. Thomas Wilson, for a quicke, 
delicate, refined, extemporal] witte, 
and Richard Tarlton, for a wondrous 
plentifull, pleasant, extemporall wit, 
was the wonder of his tyme, and so 
beloued that men vse his picture for 
their signes.”§ One of these signs 
was in existence so late as the be- 
ginning of the last century, when 
Oldys saw it over an obscure ale- 
house in the borough of Southwark, 
which then went by the name of Zhe 
Tabor and Pipe Man.|| 





’ Wi orthies in Staffordshire, (where Fuller places him, not having learned his’ birth- 
place in time to introduce him in the account of his native county) page 47. 


t Ibid. 


+ Inhis Apology for Actors, London, 1612, 4to. Sign. E. 2. b. rs 
§ Annales or Chronicle, London, 1615, folio, p. 697. Bishop Hall in his Satires, 
alludes to the freyuency of T'arlton’s portrait as a sign : 
‘ Or sit with Tarlton on an alepost’s signe.” 


|| MS. notes to Langbaine. 


The tabor seems to have been the usual accompanyment 


of the early clowns. In Twelfth-Night, Act III, Scene 1, the stage direction says, 
“Enter Viola and Clown with a tabor,”” and the wood-cut prefixed to the volume we 
“re Now noticing, gives a portrait of Tarlton with 
this —— admirably treated on in Mr. Douce’s J? 
*, yA ty . 
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that instrument, and a long pipe. See 
lustrations of Shakspeare, &c. 1; 97, 
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There was something s0 irresisti- 
bly comick in Tarlton's countenance, 
that, although he did not utter a syl- 
lable, the spectators were delighted. 
Sir Richard Baker, speaking of 
Prynne, the puritanical opposer of 
all theatrical amusements, says * 
* Let him try it when he will, and 
come himself upon the stage, with 
all the scurrility of the wife of Bath, 
with all the ribaldry of Poggius or 
Boccace, yet I dare affirm he shall 
never give that cortentment to be- 
holders, as honest Tar/ton did, though 
he said never a word ;” and the same 
writer, in another work,t bears am- 
ple testimony to his merits, and con- 
chudes his commendation of Allen and 
Burbage by declaring that “ to make 
their comedies complete, they had 
Richard Tarleton, who for the part, 
called the clowne’s part, never had 
his match, never will have.” We 
-will conclude these contemporary 
testimonies in praise of our comedian 
by an extract from Dr. Cave’s treatise, 
De Politica, printed in quarto, at Ox- 
ford, 1588, who writes, “ Aristoteles 
suumTheodoretum laudavit quendam 
peritum trageediarum actorem, Cicero 
suum Roscium, nos Angli Tar.e- 
TONUM, in cujus voce et vultu omnes 
jocosi affectus, in cujus cerebroso ca- 
pite lepide facetie habitant.” 

From the volume of Tarlton’s Jests 
now before us, a good many parti- 
culars relating to himself may be 
gleaned. 

He was for some-time an actor at 
the Bull in Bishopsgate-street, and 
the following is given as an instance 
of his wit and ready humour: it is 
also a proof of the licence used by fa- 
vourite performers in those days, and 
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the buffoonery they descended to, in 
order to excite merriment. 


An excellent Iest of Tarlion suddenly 
ken. 


spo. 
At the Bull, at Bishopsgate, was a play 


of Henry the Fift,t wherein the judge 
was to take a box on the eare, and because 
he was absent that should take the blow 
she we himselfe (euer forward to lease) 
tooke vpon him to play the same judge. 
besides his owne part of the Abnine x 
Knel then playing Henry the Fift, hi: 
Tarlton a sound boxe indeed, which made 
the people laugh the more because it was 
he. Bat anon the judge goes in, and im- 
mediately Tarlton (in his clowne’s cloathes) 
comes out, and askes the actors what newes: 
O (saith one) hadst thou been here, thou 
shouldest haue seen Prince Henry hit the 
judge a terrible box on the eare. ** What! 
man,” said Tarlton, “ strike a judge?” 
“It is true, yfaith;” said the other. 
** No other like,” said Tarlton, “ and 
it could not be bat terrible to the judge, 
when the report soerrifies me, that me- 
thinkes the blow remaines still on my 
cheeke, that it burns againe.” The people 
laught at this mightily; and to this day 
I huae heard it commended for rare; but 
no maruell, for he had many of these. 
But I would see our clownes in these dayes 
doe the like: no, I warrant ye, and yet 
they thinke well of themselues too.” § 


Tarlton, besides his occupations as 
player, jester, and clown, kept an 
ordinary in Paternoster-row, and al- 
terwards the sign of the Saba,|} a 
tavern in Gracious (Grace-churc!) 
street. He was also married, bis 
wife being a widow named Katha- 
rine, and as report went, none of the 
best either for temper or reputatiov. 
How Tarlton would have drowned his 

Wife.** 

Vpon a time as Tarlton and his wife (2 

passengers) came sailing from Southampton 





* Theairum triumphans. London, 1670, 8vo. p. 34. 


+ Chronicle of England. 


London, 1674, folio, p. 500. 


t There is noclown in Shakspeare’s King Henry V. cons uently Tarlton’s oat 
tical witticism must refer to some previous drama with a similar title. A play so call 
was entered on the Stationers’ books in 1594; Shakspeare’s Henry V, according to M:- 
lone’s calculation, was not written before 1599. 


§ Jests. Sign. c. 2, b. 


| The Saba, translated Sheba in the authorized versions of the Bible, and subsequen'- 


ly corrupted into the Bell-Savage : 


In heore land is a cite 

On of the noblest in Christiante : 
Hit hotith Sabda in langage, 
Thennes cam Sibely savage 

Of al theo world theo fairest quene, 


To Jerusalem, Salamon to seone. 

_, Adam Davie’s Romance ‘of Alexander. See Douce’s Illustrations, vol, 
Boswell’s mn ay vol. xi. p. 430. Weber’s Romances, 1, 263: 3, 
b Sy Be to “> 


ee? Jests. 


i p 98. 
328. 
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towards London, a mighty storme arose 
and endangered the ship, wherevpon the 
captaine thereof charged euery man to 
throw into the seas the heauiest thing hee 
could best spare, to the end to lighten 
some-what the ship. Tarlton, that had his 
wife there, offered to throw her ouer-board : 
but the company rescued her; and being 
asked wherefore he meant so to doe, he 
answered: ‘* She is the heauiest thing I 
have, and I can best spare her.” 

During the summer it appears 
that the players left London, being 
prohibited from exhibiting in the me- 
tropolis, and went to the various 
fairs, large towns, and gentlemen’s 
seats, in different parts of England. 
From one part of the book we learn, 
that a “ waggon sufficed to 
carry the dresses and decorations of 
the whole company, and probab] 
the actors themselves to boot. Being 
on one of these expeditions in Kent, 
Tarlton and his boy got as far as 
Sandwich, on their return to London, 
where their money failing them, our 
jester was fain to have recourse to 
his wits for a conveyance. After 
spending two days at the best inn, 
and in the best manner, he makes his 
boy mutter certain mysterious words 
betore the host and his family, which 
led them to suppose Tarlton was a se- 
minary priest in disguise.—‘ Lord, 
Lord (said the boy), what a scald 
master doe I serue! As I am an 
honest boy I’ll leaue him in the lurch, 
and shift for myselfe; here’s adoe 
about penance and mortification !” 
Such exclamations exciting the sus- 
picions of the innkeeper, he commu- 
nicated his fears to the constable, and 
the two worthies being anxious to se- 
cure the reward offered for the detec- 
tion of Roman Catholic Priests, sei 
him in his chamber, (where, to k 
up the joke, he was discovered, 
knees crossing himself,) paid his fé 
oulng, and bore his charges up 
London. There they took him before 
recorder Fleetwood, who knowing 


him, received him very kindly, and 


“ismissed his accusers “ with fleas in 
their ears,” for being such egregious 






fools; though we must own there 
was ample ground for suspicion. 

We hasten now to give a few ex- 
tracts from the Jests of this celebrated 
personage : ef 

How Tarlton plaid the Drunkard be- 

Sore the Queene. 

The Queene being discontented, which 
Tarlton: perceiuing, took vpon him to de- 
light her with some quaint iest: where- 
upon he counterfaited a drunkard, and 
called for beere, which was brought im- 
mediately. Her Maiestie noting his hu- 
mor, commanded that he should haue no 
more; for (quoth shee) he will lay the 
beast, and so shame himselfe. Feare not 
you (quoth Tarlton), for your beere is 
small enough. Whereat her Maiestie 
laughed heartily, and commanded that he 
should haue enough. 

Tarlion’s Opinion of Oysters. 

Certaine noblemen aad ladies of the court 
being eating of oysters, one of them seeing 
Tarlton, cailed him, and asked him if he 
loued oysters? No (quoth Tarlton), for 
they be ie 65 meate, vncharitable meate, 
and vnprofitable meate. Why? quoth the 
courtiers. They are vngodly, sayes Tar'- 
ton, because they are eaten without grace ; 
vncharitable, because they leaue nought but 
shelles, and vnprofitable, because they must 
swim in wine. * 

Tarlton’s answer to a Courtier. 

Tarlton being at the court all night, in 
the morning he meta great courtier céming 
from his chamber, who espying Tariton, 
said, ** Good morrow, M. Didimus and 
Tridimus!” Tarlton being somewhat 
abashed, not knowing the meaning thereof, 
said, ** Sir, I vnderstand you not, ex- 
pound, I pray you.” Quoth the courtier, 
*¢ Didimus and Tridimus is a fool and a 
knaue.” ‘** You ouerloade me,” replied 
Tarlton, “ for my backe cannot beare 
both ; thercfore take you the one, and I 
will take the other; take you the knaue, 
and I will carry the foole with me.” 


Tarlton’s Answer toa Nobleman’s Question. 
There was a nobleman that asked Tar!- 


‘ton what hee thought of souldiers in time 
~ of peace? “ Marry (quoth he) they are 


like chimneys in summer.” 
Tarlton’s Icst to an vnthrifty Courtier. 
There was an vnthriftie belong- 
ing to the court, that had bortow'd fiue 
nds of Tarlton; but having lost it at dice, 
e sent his man to Tarlton to borrow fiue 





* The oyster-eater of the yap day would not consider his dish improved by the in- 


troduction of wine sauce, an 


*as considered necessary, to prevent their di 
ining treatise “‘ for all those that haue a care of their 


4 very learned and no less en 


yet such was the custom in Queen Elizabeth's reign. It 


ing when eaten raw. who wrote 


health, which he entitled The Haven of Health, and in which he advises on Labour, 
leat, Drink, Sleep, and Venus, prefers oysters before all other shell fish, but he gives his 


readers this caution—‘ if 
them to helpe di 


be eaten taw they require good wine to be drunke after 
,” an he recbermends teu wine or shck'as beet Sr that purpose. 


Haven of Health, London, 1596, 4to. p. 146. 
2L2 
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pounds more, by the szme token he owed him 
already fiue pounds, ‘* Pray tl] your mas- 
ter (quoth Tarlton) that if he will send me 
the token, I will send him the money: for 
who deceiues’the once, God forgive him: 
if twice, God forgiue him: but if thrice, 
God forgiue him, but not me, because I 
could not beware. 

Tarlton died in 1588, and was bu- 
ried at St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, on 
the 3d of September.* In August 
1589, Kyrkham, the stationer, had 
license to print “ A Sorrowfull newe 
Sonnette, intitled Tarlton’s Recanta- 
tion, vpon this theame, gyuen him by 
a gent. at the Bel Savage without 
Ludgate (nowe or els neuer) beinge 
the laste theme he songe.” These 
themes allude to a custom on the 
stage much in vogue in Tarlton’s 
time. When the play was over, or 
between the acts, it was permitted to 
any of the audience to propose certain 
themes orsubjects, to whichtheclown, 
or other performer, gave some hu- 
morous rejoinder : in one of the jests, 
we are told that “ it was Tarlton’s 
custome for to sing ex-tempore of 
theames giuen him,” and from ano- 
ther we learn a personal defect in 
this celebrated performer, which if it 
did not add to his good looks, pro- 
bably heightened the drollery of his 
countenance : 


Tarlion’s answer in defence of his flat nose. 
I remember I was once at a play in the 

country, where, as Tarlton’s vse was. the 

play being done, euery one so pleased to 

throw vp histheame. Amongst all the rest, 

one was read to this effect, word by word: 

Tarlton, I am one of thy friends, and none 
of thy foes. 

Then I prethee tell how cam’st by that flat 
nose ? 

Had I beene present at that time on those 
banks, 

I would haue laid my short sword ouer hig 
long shankes. 


Tarlton, mad at this question, as it was his 

property sooner to take such a matter ill 

then well, very suddenly returned him this 

anmswere ; 

Friend or foe, if thou wilt needes know, 
marke me well, 

With parting dogs and bears, then by the ears, 
this chance fell. 

But what of that, though mv nose be fiat, 
my credit to saue, 

Yet very well, I can by the smell 
scent an honest man from a knave. 


Tarlton was the author of one play 
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called The Seven Deadly Sins: tho 
piece itself is supposed to have been 
lost, but Mr. Malone recovered the 
plan or scheme of it, which he print- 
ed in his Supplement to Shakspeare 
8vo. 1780, and which has since be : 
appended to the History of the Stave 
prefixed to the variorum editions of 
our great bard, who was thought by 
Mr. Malone to have been one of the 
performers in Tarlton’s drama. 

Tarlton is thus described by Henry 
Chettle in Kind Heartes Dreame, 
4to. 1592. “ The next by his sute 
of russet, his buttoned cap, his taber, 
his standing on the toe and other 
trickes, I knew to be either the body 
or resemblance of Tarlton, who liy- 
ing, for his pleasant conceites was of 
all men liked, and dying, for mirth 
left not his like.” ’ 

He had many epitaphs written on 
him. Camdengivesus the following:t 
Hic situs est cujus vox, vultus, actio possit 
Ex Heraclito reddere Democritum: 
and in Wits Bedlam, 8vo. 1617, we 
have— 

ON TARLTON. 
Here within this sullen earth, 
Lies Dick Tarlton, lord of mirth; 
Who in his graue still laughing, gapes, 
Syth al! clownes since haue beene his apes: 
Earst, he of clownes to learne still sought, 
But now they learn of him they taught. 
By art far past the principall, 
The counterfet is so worth all. 


But the greatest curiosity relative 
to Tarlton has lately been discovered. 
It is a copy book, of various sorts ¢| 
penmanship, executed on vellum, by 
Davies of Hereford, one of the most 
celebrated writing-masters of his cay. 
In the capital letter T, Davies has 
executed a drawing of Tarlton, most 

sadmirably limned, with his pipe, - 
“ber, &c. bearing sufficient reset 
‘Blance to the wood-cut prefixed to 
his Jests, to leave no doubt of its 
identity, even if his name did not 
appear, as it does in the follow- 
ing lines written on the page op? 
site to the portrait, with which w' 
shall conclude the present article: 
Tarlton beholde, that played the con')° 
clowne, pe 
None lyke to hym in citie, courte oF — 
Hixclownish grace, his gesture, and his = 
Did much delight the best and meanest sort 
1 greatelie doubt that I shall neuer co ’ 
One counterfeate the clowne so well as be 





* Ellis'’s History of Shoreditch, Landon, 1798, p. 210. 
+ Remaincs concerning Bi itaine; London, 1629, 4to p- ddd. 
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MEXICAN WONDERS; A PEEP INTO THE PICCADILLY MUSEUM; 
BY JACOB GOOSEQUILL, IN A LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


My pear Sitr,—You ask me to 
give you a short account of the Ex- 
hibition so much talked of at the 
Egyptian Hall. <A short account, 
sir! In the whole circle of your ac- 
quaintance, you could not perhaps 
select any one less fit than myself to 
give a short account of any thing. 
Unless | have the privilege of laying 
myself out whenever I choose, of 
embellishing the plain narrative with 
my own impertment observations, 
1 can do little or nothing in the way 
of description. However, as you 
have made the request, I will comply 
with it as briefly as possible. 

The Goddess of Curiosity led Co- 
lumbus by the nose a much greater 
way than ever she led a much greater 
fool, viz. myself. Nevertheless, I 
had enough of his inquisitive disposi- 
tion to draw me, last week, from my 
“ bed of asphodel” (in plain English, 
my soft bottomed ottoman) towards 
that part of America which has just 
heen translated to Piccadilly. ‘The 
importance into which the Mexican 
empire is now rising seems to have 
been deeply felt and duly weighed by 
Mr. Bullock. He has consulted his 
own interest in the public gratifica- 
tion, and I have no doubt will even- 
tually fill his own pockets quite as 
full as our heads, by means of his ex- 
hibition. Amongst the many non- 
gratuitous establishments of the same 
kind within the metropolis, Bullock's 
Museum, in my mind, certainly holds 
the first place: there is a spirit of 
philosophy embarked in it which 
raises it lar above the standard of a 
common exhibition. We are intro- 
duced neither to a painted city or a 
solitary landscape, to an army of 
soldiers or a company of wild beasts, 
to a giantess or a dwarf, but to the 
natural world-itself, as it exists, or 
at least to a fac-simile of it, as pal- 
pable and familiar as art can make it. 
| know of nothing short of a bona- 
fide _dishumation of the city of 
Mexico, and its suburbs, from their 
place among the Andes, carrying 
with them, at the same time, their 
live and dead stock, together with 
their overhanging firmament and sur- 
rounding scenery, which could repre- 
sent these objects so effectually as an 
exhibition constructed on the plan of 
Mr. Bullock’s. Some time ago I 


had the pleasure of descending into 
the Catacombs of Egypt in my way 
to Hyde-park, and shortly after took 
a morning’s walk to the Esquimaux, 
returning in time for dinner to my 
lodgings at St. James’s. Thus, for a 
few pence, 1 was enabled to satisfy 
my curiosity, without cither travel- 
ling to Grand Cairo, like the Specta- 
tor, or making a voyage to the North 
Seas, like Captain Parry. This power 
of changing our horizon without 
changing our latitude we owe to 
Mr. Bullock; and I sincerely hope 
he will live long enough to give us a 
view of every thing worth seeing on 
the habitable globe, until it may be 
said that the whole world has shifted, 
piecemeal, through the two great 
rooms in Piccadilly. 

Upon entering these chambers, 
last week, I appeared to have left the 
Old World outside the door; I had 
taken a “ Trip to Mexico” without 
even the ceremony of asking Neptune 
for a suit wave, or Eolus for a fair 
wind; I had, im fact, stepped 
from Burlington-arcade into the 
middle of America. Every thing 
was new; nothing reminded me of 
Old England,—save and except that I 
had to pay half-a-crown for a couple 
of sixpenny catalogues, whereby my 
voyage to Mexico cost me nearly 
double what it ought. This forcibly 
reminded me that I could not be very 
far from Westminster-abbey, and that 
Great Britain’s local deity, Mammon, 
in the shape of a door-keeper, was 
still close at my elbow, picking my 
pocket. However, even Charon ex- 
pects a penny for rowing us over the 
Styx,—and why should not Mr. Bul- 
lock receive forty times as much for 
taking us over more than forty times 
as wide a water—-the Atlantic Ocean? 

Upon walking into the upper room, 
which contains the reliques of An- 
cient Mexico, I was mightily struck 
by the close resemblance many of 
them bore to the antiquities of Egypt- 


“There was a Zodiac of Denderah, 


under the title of the Great Kalendar 
Stone of Mexico, and otherwise 
known to the Indians by the name of 
Montezuma’s Watch. It weighs five 
tons, and I cannot help remarking, 
that if Montezuma’s breeches pores 
was proportional to his watch, and 
Montezuma himself proportional to 
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his breeches, Montezuma must have 
been a very great man indeed. In 
the centre of the stone is the Sun, 
round which the Seasons-are repre- 
sented in hieroglyphics, outside of 
which again are the names of the 
eighteen Mexican months of twenty 
days each, making up a year of 368 
days. It would appear from this that 
the Mexicans had made some ad- 
vances in astronomy, when Cortez 
and his priests reduced them by ci- 
vilization to their primitive state of 
ignorance. Then there is the statue 
of an Azteck Princess ; the lady is 
represented sitting on her feet, her 
hands rest on her knees, and give 
her the appearance of the front of 
the Egyptian Sphinx, to which the 
resemblance of the head-dress great- 
ly contributes. A bust of a Codle 
in lava looks very like the Isis of 
Old Nile, with a crown of turretry 
on her head. Canopus, also, the 
round-bellied divinity of the East, 
stands here in the shape of a stone 
pitcher; and some _hieroglyphical 
paintings of the Ancient Mexicans, 
on paper of Maguey, or prepared 
deer-skin, add considerably to the 
circumstantial eyidence afforded by 
the other objects. But the most re- 
markable proof in support of the hy- 
pothesis that the Mexicans and E 

tians were formerly but one people, 
is the existence of the pyramids in 
the valley of Otumba, about thirty 
miles from Mexico. One of these is 
higher than the third of the great py- 
ramids at Ghiza. They are called 
Teocalli, are surrounded by smaller 
ones, consist of several stories, and 
are composed of clay mixed with 
‘small stones, being encased with a 
thick wall of amygdaloid,—just in 
the manner of the structures at Cairo 
and Saharah. Taking the above 
hypothesis as established by these 
resemblances, the much contested 
question concerning the purpose for 
which these artificial mountains were 
constructed is at once set to rest, by 
the Mexican tradition, which assigns 
them as the mausolea, or burial- 
places of their ancestors. A minia- 
ture pyramid, about four feet high, 
in a corner of the room, gives the 
spectator a good idea of these mon- 


strous types of human vanity.—At ~ 


the west-end of the same room 
(which is fitted up so as to convey 
some notion of the Temple of Mexi- 
co) is a colossal Rattle-snake, in the 


act of swallowing a female victim. 
this Idol of the people is confronted 
by another amiable figure, at the 
east-end, representing Teoamiqui 
the goddess of war. Her form is 
partly human, and the rest divided 
etween rattle-snake and tiger. The 
goddess has moreover adorned her 
charms with a necklace composed of 
human hearts, hands, and sculls ; and 
before her is placed the great Sacrifi- 
cial Altar, on the top of which is a 
deep groove where the victim was laid 
= the priest. This, and many other 
objects in the room, are sculptured 
with a degree of precision and ele- 
gance, the more surprising as the use 
of iron was unknown to Mexico, 
when invaded by the Spaniards. 

In the lower room is a panoramic 
view of the city of Modern Mexico, 
with a copious assortment of the 
animal, vegetable, mineral, and arti- 
ficial productions of that kingdom: 
the aloe, the cactus, the maguey 
(called by Purchass, the “tree of 
wonders” ) the tunnal or prickly 
pear tree, the cacao, the banana, 
&c.; humming-birds as small as 
humble-bees, and frogs as big as lit- 
tle children; Spanish cavaliers in 
wax, and dolphins of all colours but 
the true ones; native gold and sil- 
ver, with many other less attractive 
valuables. But to me the most in- 
teresting object in this collection of 
foreign curiosities, was a living spe- 
cimen of the Mexican Indian,—Jose 
Cayetana Ponce de Leon,—whose fa- 
mily name, by the bye, being that of 
the discoverer of Florida, is not a little 
contradictory of his alleged Indian 
descent. He is in the costume of his 
country, has a fine, sun-burnt, intel- 


ligent ‘countenance, wears his hair 


a la mode de sauvage, down in his 
eyes, and his hat, like a quaker, on 
the top of his head. He appears 
sensible, and is very communicative ; 
several pretty women entered into 


‘conversation with him while I was 


there, and he supported the ordeal 
firmly; notwithstanding the bright- 
ness of their eyes and the swiftness 


‘of their tongues. If you are fluent 


in Spanish, Italian, or the vernacular 
Metican, ro and 's to him your- 
self, in any or all of these !an- 
For my part, I “can - 
more” ‘(as we say in : pool a 
present. Your's, my dear itor, 
Td iboe Gooszevill. 
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ON WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR’S IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS. 


Tus evening before last was one 
of intense enjoyment. It was spent 
in listening unto those mighty spirits, 
whom Landor has been awakening 
and calling forth from their graves. 
And in truth it was a goodly, a most 
noble company. There was the 
lion heart of Richard, the mild grace 
of Siduey, Cromwell’s iron mask, the 
good-humoured gossip of Burnet, 
the serene and cloudless magnanimi- 
ty of Kosciusko ; there was Milton’s 
severe imagination, and Bacon’s 
piercmg fancy, and the humble wis- 
dom of Hooker’s heart, and Lady 
Jane Grey’s majestic purity, and 
Anne Boleyn’s playful innocence and 
simplicity, equalling that of child- 
hood ; many more were the lofty, and 
the keen, and the gentle, and the me- 
ditative spirits that rose up before 
me, and discoursed most eloquently, 
until the splendid pageant was at 
length closed by Cicero, shedding the 
farewell beams of a light, that never 
before burnt so brightly and so stea- 
dily, upon the world which he was 
leaving. It was as if the influence 
of a mightier spring had been breath- 
ing through the intellectual world, 
loosening the chains, and thawing 
the ice-bound obstruction of death, 
as if it had been granted to the 
prayers of genius, that all her 
favorite children should be_per- 
mitted for a while to revisit 
the earth. They came wielding all 
the faculties of their minds with the 
mastery they had acquired by the 
discipline and experience, by the ex- 
ercises and combats of their lives, 
and arraying their thoughts in a rich, 
and elastic, and graceful eloquence, 
from which the coe light of the 
opening blossom had not yet passed 
away. I resigned myself altogether 
to the impressions which thronged in 
upon me from every thing that I 
heard ; for not a word was idle, not 
# syllable but had its due place and 
meaning ; if at any moment the 
pleasure was not unmingled, at least 
It was very greatly predominant 
throughout ; if there was a good deal 
(uestionable and some things offen- 
Sive in the matter, the manner was 
always admirable ; and whenever a 
stone against which I might have 


stumbled lay in my path, I stepped 
over it or aside from it, and would 
not allow myself to feel disgust, or 
to be irritated and stung into resist- 
ance. Myown peculiar opinions and 
prejudices, my sympathies and anti- 
pathies were put to sleep for a while, 
and I floated without struggle or 
effort down the stream, following 
every inlet and winding of the banks, 
and whirled round by every eddy. 
It is good and wholesome thus occa- 
sionally to disencumber and disen- 
crust the mind from the stiff and 
heavy coating of its own individuali- 
ty, and lay it bare to all the influences 
of nature. So much in our likings 
and dislikings, in our belief and un- 
belief, is merely arbitrary and con- 
ventional, we are so apt to confound 
the accidental with the necessary, 
the modes and customs of society 
with the principles and laws of na- 
ture, that it is beneficial for us now 
and then to hear our most cherished 
notions assailed, whereby we may be 
led to examine the strength of their 
foundations ; it is well now and then 
to slacken the cables wherewith we 
are moored, to let the frozen surface 
of our minds be broken up, that the 
stream may flow soa even though 
the conseqnence may be a temporary 
flood. There may be much wisdom and 
much good in activity ; but there is 
much also in a “ wise passiveness.” 
Unless the earth receive into her bo- 
som the fertilizing power of water, 
she brings forth nothing. 

The feelings, thus aroused by my 
intercourse with these newly arisen 
tenants of the grave, were still on 
the ebb, when Frank Hargrave ac- 
costed me during my walk yesterday. 
Hargrave was the best cricket- 
player and the best versewright of his 
time at Eton, and had shown the 
same quickness and adroitness, whe- 
ther the thing to be struck off was a 
ball from his bat or an hexameter 
from the anvil of his imagination. At 
Oxford he gained some prizes, a first~ 
class degree, much eclat, and a little 
nb wledlak and when he left college, 
those ancient spinsters, who ‘are al- 
ways on the look out to herald the 
rising generation, and try to make 
amends for the forlornness unto which 
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chance has doomed them, by consti- 
tuting themselves stepmothers unto 
every child of genius, but who, want- 
ing one faculty of their favorite 

uadrupeds, that of seeing in the 
big are forced to kindle their wicks 
from every passing lamplighter, had 
heard of his acquirements and 
achievements, and throughout the 
West End of London for six 
whole days chaunted the praises of 
the youthful prodigy. Nothing at 
all like him had ever been heard of, 
since the week before. On the 
strength of his reputation he betook 
himself to diplomacy; and in those 
days amongst the dreams of his am- 
bition built up for himself a ladder, at 
the top of which he was to step into 
an undersecretaryship. Sometimes 
too the House of Commons acted a 
part therein, standing before him like 
a dim misty vision of Babel, where- 
in he might hope before he died to 
add to the sealaken of tongues. But 
long since these aspiring hopes wi- 
thered and perished. The wear and 
tear of half a dozen years in an office, 
and the glitter and fritter of half a 
dozen years in literary coteries, have 
a good deal changed his character 
and his views. The dust-cloud of 
his ambition has sunk to the ground, 
and he is now content to become a 
fixture at his desk, and to be con- 
fined like soda water in its stone 
bottles, provided he may occasional- 
ly pss in a sarcastic or scurri- 
lous article for the Quarterly Review. 
By such means he brings himself 
back to the recollection of his ancient 
patronesses ; Hargrave’s very clever 
attack on some enemy to church and 
state is talked of until the dust be- 
gins to tinge the cover wherein it is 
wrapt; and he has more than once 
obtained a smile of approbation from 
the minister whose cause he has been 
maintaining. 

Not that Hargrave was originally 
hard-hearted, or even ill-natured. In 
society he is companionable, lively, 
can toss a jest lightly to and fro, or 
sharpen the point of a story, and, if 
be were not somewhat too flippaut 
at times, might be called pxcoddiagty 

leasant. But when he takes his pen 
im hand, the hues of his mind deepen, 
¢ tones grow louder and harsher. 
He feels within himself no conscious. 
pss. of strength; he cannot there- 
ore be calm; but tries to conceal 


his weakness by his violence. He jg 
afraid that his wit will be blunt, un. 
less it is perpetually drawing blood. 
There is much too in the circum. 
stances of his life, which has tended 
to deaden all that ever was kindly 
about him, and which threatens be- 
fore long to reduce him unto a state 
not unlike that of the nettle, when he 
will sting every body whom he 
touches, unless he be grasped strong- 
ly and somewhat roughly. His oc- 
cupation is not one that fosters a 
healthy and genial temperament of 
the mind; it is without the satis- 
faction that arises from a free vo- 
luntary subjugation of the will under 
the law of duty, for it is almost with- 
out thecharacteristics of free-agency; 
it is too menial and too mechanical ; 
no visible, tangible, lasting result 
brings with it the comfort and de- 
light always felt at the contempla- 
tion of that which is our own off- 
spring, a portion of ourselves sent 
forth upon the waves of time and 
space. He is ever toiling, but no 
trace of his toil remains; for he is 
only one of the least important 
wheels in the enormous machine 
whereby the administration of Eng- 
land is carried on. He writes or 
transcribes what others dictate, and 
when his task is accomplished, his 
apers are made over to his neigh- 
i who turns them to ac- 
count and then puts them into the 
fire. No wonder then that Hargrave 
is delighted to behold himself in 
print, and when some metaphor or 
sarcasm of his own meets his eye a 
month after its issuing from his 
brain, no wonder he welcomes it as 
an earnest and promise of immorta- 
lity. , 
Kad to this that the society, where- 
with he is now chiefly conversant, !s 
merely superficial and altogether 
barren. The never-ceasing friction 
ing on therein grinds all the feel- 
ings to powder. His family live 
in a distant cotmty ; his occupations 
in Downing-street have estr 
him from all with whom he had been 
most intimate at school or college ; 
and it is very rarely that any thing 
like friendship ‘takes root at a later 
period of life, unless it be from the 
participation in some action 0 But 
ment or some great endurance. 


from all such violent influences Har- 
grave was sheltered ; aud there is 10 
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one now whom he loves well enough, 
or of whose esteem he is sufficiently 
confident, to talk with him of com- 
mon things ina common way ; no one 
unto whom, if a secret wish or a se- 
eret grief were ever to disturb him, 
it can be entrusted; no one to sup- 
port him if he faulters ; no one to re- 
prove him if he errs. His heart there- 
fore has become obsolete by disuse ; 
and, feeling but little for himself, he 
cannot wafer with the feelings 
of others. oreover, there will oc- 
casionally come across him a thought 
that he was born for better things, 
especially at those moments when he 
is induced to reflect more seriously, 
and to call forth those faculties of 
the mind which have not yet entirely 
fallen away. Hecannot then conceal 
from himself how little his present 
manner of life is answerable to the 
promise of his youth, how far it is 
beneath what he once wished and 
hoped for. But he strives to stifle 
these repinings, and to quench all 
self-reproach, by turning his evil eye 
from himself upon his neighbour, and, 
to get rid of the gall and bitterness 
of his heart, opens the sluices and dis- 
charges it upon the first person who 
comes athwart his path. 
Thus admirably fitted for becoming 
a critic, he crowns all his other qua- 
lifications by possessing a more than 
common share of the prejudices and 
bigotry of our times; prejudices and a 
bigotry which spring not, like those 
of former ages, from a warm and full, 
but from a cold and dry, heart, as it 
were the pimples that are generated 
from poorness of blood. For of all 
the characteristics of this self-termed 
liberal age, none is more remarkable 
than its illiberality ; the universal un- 
willingness to make the slightest al- 
lowance for any difference of opinion ; 
the supercilious intolerance of all 
who are any thing more than mere 
fac-similes of ourselves ; the persecu- 
tion of them, not indeed by wrath and 
the sword, but by contempt and the 
en. We have lost indeed the 
aith in the infallibility of the church, 
but we have substituted for it a faith 
in the infallibility of ourselves. Every 
thing that is not with us is against us, 
cry both the radical and the loyalist, 
both the political economist and the 
churchman ; and the same words are 
graven upon Hargrave’s soul. All 


who object to any thing in the dis- 
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cipline or administration of ourchurch 
are rank atheists with Hargrave ; all 
who think that our eonstitution is 
susceptible of the slightest improve- 
ment, that our laws are not perfect, 
that our expenditure may be dimi- 
nished, are radicals and traitors; and 
any measures may fairly and honor- 
ably be resorted to for their speedy 
and effectual extirpation. 

Some months had elapsed since our 
last meeting ; we were both intend- 
ing to dine on the town; and we re- 
solved to spend the evening together. 
Should the hours prove too Ling bpd; 
they might be killed at the opera, 
where, if the music be dull, Hargrave, 
from his knowledge of every fair face 
that looks for admiration from the 
boxes, is an excellent companion. But 
this resource was not needed. With 
the impressions of the preceding even- 
ing still fresh upon me, I could not let 
an hour pass without allusion to the 
work bywhich theyhad been produced. 
Hargrave had read the “ Imaginary 
Conversations,” and was too clever 
not to find out that the arm which is 
stretched forth therein is an arm of 
might. But this had only increased 
his aversion to a writer whose opi- 
nions were so titterly repugnant to 
hisown. During the first fever of 
his disgust, he had given vent to it 
in a bitter criticism, for which he en- 
tertained the same extravagant re- 
gard that most authors feel for a 
three days’ old bantling. “If 1 can 
but manage to get it published,” he 
said to me, “ Landor is done for. 
The Imaginary Conversations will 
rot in the warehouse. I grant you 
that there is hardly a work in our own 
language, or even in Latin or French, 
comparable to them in style ; I grant 
you that many of the characters are 
admirably delineated ; that the vo- 
lumes are full of the keenest wit ; 
that, where a loftier tone is assumed, 
one might fancy that Apollo himself 
was speaking, so pure and radiant 
and piercing is the language on 
which the thoughts are borne. But 
this matters not. Such thoroughly 
detestable principles must be put 
down. No mercy must be shewn to 
so fierce an antagonist of church and 
state. The strength he has display- 


ed only makes his attack more dan- 


rous, and therefore more criminal. 
would give the world if I could 
but render this one great service to 
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my country. Nobedy eanderstands 
how to catch the ear of London so 
well as myself. Let me but whisper 

a few sounds mto it, and the business 
is done. The tone of conversation 
will be set for the next fortnight. 
The question asked by every lady 
from sixteen years old and upwards 
of her neighbour after the first glass 
of wine, will be, “have you séen the 
savage book that has just come 
out;’ and the anewer will be ‘ No, 
but I have read the Review. Pray 
how did you like Almack’s the other 
night.” Thas some will abuse, and 
many will laugh, and still more will 
grin or sitimper; and Landor and his 
work will dead and buried im a 
month, and it will then be i saibhe 
to revive them. Yon remember how 
your favorite Lakists, how Keats 
and Shelley, have been extinguished 
hy Reviews. You still insist that 
they were very great poets; but even 
supposing that you are im the right, 
this availed them nothing: for the 


world cares net about poetry , 
Nor was their fate owing to 


power of the critic, which in no m- 
stance was very remarkable ; but to 


me apply my lips for a quarter of an 
hour to the speaking- tofa 
popular Review, , repeat 


ined ty tal erent ae 


“7 fale some curiosity about a com- 
position of which Hargrave spoke 
with somach confidence. Accordmaiy 
we adjourned to his lodgings ; and he 

re began reading as follows : 





“ Verily this is a strange work. P.xclamations of ese ane ee it 
coursed each other across our lips, while we were engaged 
amd we arose from it half in i ion, si wae went abet 
interrog ‘ia enti ary friends, Who and w 
Is he a real  Waskeivendiies the flesh ofa ppc pepeal 
ther? Was he teed ep in a Chriotion land, mixing with other boys im their 
studies and their games? Or is he, as seems more cideiile, diy on io 
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carnation of Caliban? Do no tusks rise from his ou. Tike promontores 

perpetually washed by the foam boiling Tg eg Pd nat bie 

hands armed with claws? Has he no tail ? 

it ; they can be nothing else than the first pon Sop Ee of New 

Holland ; laos ana Gotha nome 2 rng pre 2 ona 

“ Our inquiries about the birth, 

cessful. Ome friend fancied he had seen Laador somewhere g we 

gander. A second had heard of by 

name, which were said to be full of false quantities, and other insults over 
* ) 


logues rust be an im 
star which has lately risen above the ee Meet horizen were not «Apo sat- 
language, but to contain 


he 
poimted out a note on one Byron's recent dali ballads, ‘ue 
Island, wherein he calls Mr. Landor ‘the author of some Latm poem 
which vie with Martial or Catullus in obscenity.” A fourth told me be 
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we, that owr most moral and 
called such an open contermer of 


man and God, his friend. It ig however the natural failing of all men 
who have an antiqaarian tem of mind to be more anxiows about what is 
strange than what ts really valuable ; many of Mr. Southey’s works have 


neen a good deal di: 


this Patagonian may be Mr. Savage 


by the wmwelcome imtrusion of sphimzes and 
monks and birds of Paradise; and it is not i 
researches about South America, he shouwk! have 


ible that, during his 
im with some Pata- 


gomian rather more Se ne ot Mb comteyeny aul 


more than once towards me to watch 
the effect of his exordiram, and he 
now pansed as if awaiting my re- 
marks. They were however confined 
to the observation that J believed he 
would find two or three sidecuts at 
Landor in Don Juan, mixed wp with 
the ribakdry there pour 
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all its flaws and patches. 
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my country. Nobody understands, 
how to catch the ear of London so 
well as myself. Let me but whisper 
a few sounds into it, and the business 
is done. The tone of conversation 
will be set for the next fortnight. 
The question asked by every lady 
from sixteen years old and upwards 
of her neighbour after the first glass 
of wine, will be, “have you seen the 
savage book that has just come 
out ;’ and the answer will be ‘ No, 
but I have read the Review. Pray 
how did you like Almack’s the other 
night.” Thus some will abuse, and 
many will laugh, and still more will 
grin or simper; and Landor and his 
work will be dead and buried in a 
month, and it will then be impossible 
to revive them. You remember how 
your favorite Lakists, how Keats 
and Shelley, have been extinguished 
by Reviews. You still insist that 
they were very great poets; but even 
supposing that you are in the right, 
this availed them nothing: for the 
world cares not about poetry. 
Nor was their fate owing to the 
power of the critic, which in no in- 
stance was very remarkable ; but to 


[ May, 


what you call the predominance 
bad ions and bad feelings, _ 
nik tred, malice, and all uncha- 
ritableness ; to the love of sneering in 
the world; to the repugnance against 
acknowledging any marked intellec- 
tual superiority; to the utter impossihi- 
lity of struggling against a laugh. The 
mob cannot recognize a king, unless 
he be preceded by his heralds. Put 
the Lord Mayor into a dung-cart, 
and who will follow him ? Only Jet 
me apply my lips for a quarter of an 
hour to the s ing-trumpet of a 
popular. Review, and, I repeat 
it, Landor may pack up for ob- 
livion. But I am somewhat unlucki- 
ly circumstanced. The Quarterly, 
for which I designed my article, is 
pre-engaged; a gentleman cannot 
write in Blackwood ; and a thing of 
the sort has not body enough to set 
sail without convoy ; nor would it if 
printed by itself exercise a tenth part 
of the influence.” 

I felt some curiosity about a com- 
position of which Hargrave spoke 
with somuch confidence. Accordingly 
we adjourned to his lodgings ; and he 
there began reading as follows : 





“ Verily this is a strange work. Exclamations of surprise and disgust 
coursed each other across our lips, while we were engaged in perusing it ; 
and we arose from it half in indignation, half in amazemeut, and went Bout 
interrogating all our literary friends, Who and what is Mr. Savage Landor? 
Is he a real living man? Was he born after the flesh of a father and a mo- 
ther? Was he bred up in a Christian land, mixing with other boys in their 
studies and their games? Or is he, as seems more probable, only an in- 
carnation of Caliban? Do no tusks rise from his mouth, like promontories 
perpetually washed by the foam boiling over from his lips? Are not his 
hands armed with claws? Has he no tail? Surely these Imaginary Dia- 
logues must be an importation from some land of monsters. Yes, we have 
it ; they can be nothing else than the first spawn from the genius of New 
Holland ; of the land of the kangaroo and of the ornithorynehus paradoxus. 

« Our inquiries about the birth, parentage, and education of this black 
star which has lately risen above the literary horizen were not very suc- 
cessful. One friend fancied he had seen Landor somewhere rhyming with 
gander. A second had heard of some Latin poems by a man of the same 
name, which were said to be full of false quantities, and other insults over 
language, but to contain here and there some neat prettyish lines. A third 
pointed out a note on one of Lord Byron’s recent dull ballads, the 
Island, wherein he calls Mr. Landor.‘ the author of some Latin poems 
which vie with Martial or Catullus in obscenity.’ A fourth told me he 
must be a friend of Southey, who has dedicated one of his epics to a certain 
Mr. Landor. The three former pieces of intelligence were just what we 
had expected. The rhyme was so evident, for more reasons than one, that 
it was impossible to miss it. Nothing was more natural than that all the 
laws of language should be set at defiance.by one who cares for no laws 
either human or divine. That Mr. Savage Landor has .no very distinct 
, it has been deemed de- 


notions as to the limits which, in civilized society . : 
corous should never be overstepped by the licence of expression, is sufficl- 
ently evident from-not a few passages in his Imaginary Conversations. 


But 
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we must confess, it did somewhat surprise us, that our most moral and 
most loyal laureate should have publicly called such an open contemner of 
man and God, his friend. It is however the natural failing of all men 
who have an antiquarian turn of mind to be more anxious about what is 
strange than what is really valuable ; many of Mr. Southey’s works have 
been a good deal disfigured by the unwelcome intrusion of sphinxes and 
monks and birds of Paradise; and it is not impossible that, during his 
researches about South America, he should have fallen in with some Pata- 





gonian rather more intelligent than the generality of his countrymen ; and 
this Patagonian may be Mr. Savage Landor.” 


Hargrave had already cast his eyes 
more than once towards me to watch 
the effect of his exordium, and he 
now paused as if awaiting my re- 
marks. They were however confined 
to the observation that I believed he 
would find two or three sidecuts at 
Landor in Don Juan, mixed up with 
the ribaldry there poured out upon 
Wordsworth and Southey, and to 
asking whether he had noticed the 
powerful chastisement inflicted on 
the Noble Lord in the Imaginary 
Conversations. 

“Oh yes!” he cried; “-you mean 
the admirable jokes near the end of the 
dialogue with Delille about the land, 


Where the citron and olive are fairest of 
fruit, 

And the voice of the nightingale never is 
mute. 


I wish I could always laugh at 
Landor’s wit with equal heartiness. 
He has turned that much admired 
imitation of Goethe, for such they 
say it is, inside out, and laid bare 
all its flaws and patches. I hope 
for the honour of your favorite Ger- 
man, that he is not liable to the same 
censures.” 

“They move him,” I replied, 
“‘ just as little, as the wind moves 
Mont Blanc. In truth, the imita- 
tion is so slight that it is scarcely 
worth speaking of. Lord Byron may 


~ 


Amidst dark leaves the 
A gentle wind breathes 


possibly have taken the first idea of 
the opening to the Bride of Abydos 
from Madame de Staél’s account of 
Goethe's song, and he may have been 
led to introduce the citron from see- 
ing it mentioned there. But I much 
doubt whether at that time he could 
read German, and feel confident that 
he had not seen the original, which 
is exquisitely simple and beautiful, 
even independently of the dramatic 
pathos arising from the character of 
the marvellous child by whom it is 
sung, the inimitable, mysterious Mig- 
non. Having never been satisfied 
with any translation of it that has 
fallen under my eye, I amused myself 
the other morning in adding one to the 
number of failures. It will, however, 
prove to you that there is no founda- 
tion in this instance for the charge of 
plagiarism; for I have aimed to be 
as faithful as I could ; and have been 
careful to preserve the metre of the 
original—a practice which ought to 
be followed in all poetical transla- 
tion, where the genius of the lan- 
guage will admit of it. For in all 
poems that deserve to be translated, 
the metre must be a constituent part 
in the beauty of the original ; and in 
the present instance the substitution 
of anapaestic for iambic rhythm 
completely changes the character of 


the poem. 


‘© Know’st thou the land in which the citron blows? 


den orange glows, 
m the deep-blue sky, 


All still the myrtles stand, the laurels high :— 
Know’st thou that land well ? 


Thither, thither, | 


Oh my beloved, let us go together. 


Know’st thou the house? Its roof on pillars lay, 
Its hall was bright, its chambers light and gay ; 
And marble shapes stood round and look'd at me ; 
. . Poor simple child, what have they done to thee? 
- Know’st thou that house well ? 


Oh my protector, let us go together. 


Thither, thither, 
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Know’st thou the mountain with the misty shroud? 
The mule treads slowly through the dank grey cloud: 
In caverns dwell the serpent’s ancient brood : 

The rocks dash down, and o’er. them rolls the flood : 
Know’st thou that mountain ? 


Our way lies. Father, 


‘*¢ Goethe, you see, has in the first 
stanza, wherein Mignon invites her 
beloved to Italy, selected objects at 
once beautiful in themselves and cha- 
racteristic of the country whither they 
are to lure him—the blossom of the ci- 
tron, the golden orange glowing amidst 
the dark leaves. ‘There is an equal 
propriety in the following stanzas: 
in the character of her protector, 
William Meister is to be captivated 
by the description of the Italian villa; 
but no images, save those of gloom 
and horror, ann any charm or fasci- 
nation for the old man.” 

‘“* Would,” said Hargrave, “ that 
our poets could discover that images 
have a relative, as well as a pusitive 
beauty, and that, however good in 
themselves, they are not equally good 
at all times and in all places. At 
present, if they lay their hands on a 
violet-tuft, they stick it full of tu- 
lips and roses; if on a sweet-briar, 


they hang it round with lilies and 


pinks. Their poems are nosegays, 
instead of plants in blossom. The 
absurdity of Lord Byron’s two lines 
must now, after its complete ex- 
posure in this dialogue, be apparent 
to the blindest discernment ; and yet 
I would wager that they have been 
repeated many thousand times for 
beautiful, and that the reciter had a 
vague confused notion, that there 
must be some meaning behind such 
very pretty words. With such utter 
slovenliness do nine people out of ten 
read poetry.” 

“ Very true!” I answered. “ One 
thing however may be learnt from 
Lord Byron’s misapplication of the 
citron ; that poets ought not to borrow 
of one another. Whenever they try 
to mix up the produce of another mind 
with that of their own, the result is 
usually wanting both in beauty and 
iu truth. Itis in most cases a very 
chumsy piece of patchwork. Mignon 
will supply. us with another instance. 
For it is evident that when our illus- 
trious unknown novelist was deli- 
neating Fenella, in his Peveril of 
the Peak, this wonderful creation of 


Thither, thither, 
let us go together. 


Goethe's was floating before his eyes; 
it is equally evident that the copy 
is feeble and exaggerated, and many 
thousand degrees below the original. 
The character is not the native 
growth of the author’s mind, and is 
ouly half assimilated with the beings 
by whom it is surrounded ; hence in 
order that its weakness may be con- 
cealed, it is overdone. Never in- 
deed does that great writer seem to 
me to have failed. so entirely, not 
even when he was metamorphosing 
Fouqueé’s lovely Undine into the 
White Lady of Avenel. 

“ But I was referring you to another 
passage in the Imaginary Conversa- 
tions, of which the meaning, if you 
were not led to examine it narrowly, 
may porhane have escaped you. Still 
if you will look over the account 
given by Burnet of Mr. George Nelly 
(vol. i. p- 160), you will perceive 
that at least the main part of it is 
designed for the noble satirist, who 
of late, whenever he has caught scent 
of Landor, has run after him to bark 
at his heels ; and I leave you to de- 
cide which of the combatants puts 
in the strongest and neatest blows. 
The first part is in allusion te the 
quarrel with Southey, in which so 
much inkshed took place a couple of 
years ago; and with your knowledge 
of literary scandal you will not fail 
to discern many other palpable hits.” 

Hargrave handed me the volume, 
and I read to him the following pas- 
sage : 

Who would have imagined that the 
youth who was carried to his long home 
the other day, I. mean my Lord Roches- 
ter's reputed child, Mr. George Nelly, 
was for several seasons a great poet? Yet 
I remember the time when he was 50 
famous an one, that. he ran after Mr. 
Milton up Snow-hill, as the old gentleman 
was leaning on. his daughter’s arm from 
the Poultry, and, treading down the heel 
of his shoe, called him a rogue and a har, 
while another poet eg arg to 
cer’s clapping his hands, and crying 
* Bravely done! by Belzebub ! the young” 
cock spurs the blind buzzard gallantly , 

On some neighbour representing to Mr- 
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George the respectable character of Mr. 
Milton, and the probability that at some 
future time he might be considered as 
among our geniuses, and such as would re. 
flect 2 certain portion of credit on his ward, 
and asking him withal why he appeared to 
him a rogue and liar, he replied: * [ 
have proofs known to few: I possess a sort 
of drama by him, entitled Comus, which 
was composed for the entertainment of 
Lord Pembroke, who held an appointment 
under the king, and this very John has 
since changed sides, and written in defence 
of the Cominonwealth.” 

Mr. George began with satirizing his 
father’s friends, and confounding the better 
part of them with all the hirelings and nui- 
sances of the age, with all the scavengers 
of lust, and all the link-boys of literature ; 
with Newgate solicitors, the patrons of 
adulterers and forgers, who, in the long 
vacation, turn a penny by puffing a 
ballad, and are promised a shilling in sil- 
ver, for their own benefit, on crying down 
a religious tract. He soon became recon- 
ciled to the latter, and they raised him 
upon their shoulders above the heads of the 
wittiest and the wisest. This served a 
whole winter. Afterwards, whenever he 
wrote a bad poem, he supported his sink- 
ing fame by some signal act of profligacy, 
an elegy by a seduction, an heroic by an 


adultery, a tragedy by adivorce. On the. 


remark of a learned man, that irregularity 
is no indication of genius, he began to 
lose ground rapidly, when on a sudden he 
cried out at the Haymarket, there is no 
God. It was then surmised more generally 
and more gravely that there was something 
in him, and he stood upon his legs almost 
to the last. Say what you will, once 
whispered a friend of mine, there are things 
in him strong as poison, and original as 
sin. Doubts however were entertained by 
some, on more mature reflection, whether 
he earned all his reputation by this witti- 
cism: for soon afterwards he declared at 
the Cockpit, that he had purchased a large 
assortment of cutlasses and pistols, and 
that, as he was practising the use of them 
from morning to night, it would be im- 
prudent in s who were without them 
either to laugh or to boggle at the Dutch 
vocabulary with which he had enriched our 
language. In fact, he had invented new 
rhymes in profusion, by such words as 
trackschuyt, Wageninghen, Skicrmoni- 
koog, Bergen-op-Zoom, and whatever 1s 
appertaining to the market-places of fish, 
flesh, fowl, flowers, and legumes, not to 
omit the dock-yards, and barracks, and 
gin-shops, with various kinds of essences 
and drugs. ! 


“ Mr. Savage Lender Loweter, whatever he may be, whether an E 


lishman, or a New Hollander, or a Patagonian, | 
beyond the ‘rest of the world i» his notions of his ow 





Now, Mr. Hardcastle, I would not cen. 
sure this: the idea is novel, and does no 
harm: but why should a man push his 
neck into a halter to sustain a catch or 
glee ? 

Having had some concern in bringing 
his reputed father to a sense of penitence 
for his offences, 1 waited on the youth like- 
wise, in a former illness, not without hope 
of leading him ultimately to a better way of 
thinking. I had hesitated too long: I 
found him far advanced in his convale- 
scence. My arguments are not worth re- 
peating. He replied thus: 

** 1 change my mistresses as Tom 
Southern his shirt, from economy. I can- 
not afford to keep few; and I am deter- 
mined not to be forgotten till I am vastly 
richer. But I assure you, doctor Burnet, 
for your comfort, that if you imagine I am 
led astray by lasciviousness, as you call it, 
and lust, you are quite’as much mistaken 
as if you called a book of arithmetic a 
bawdy book. [I calculate on every kiss { 
give, modest or immodest, on lip or paper. 
1 ask myself one question only; what will it 
bring me?” On my marveling and rais- 
ing up my hands, ** You churchmen,” he 
added, with a laugh, * are too hot in all 
your quarters for the calm and steady con- 
templation of this high mystery.” 

He spake thus loosely, Mr. Hardcastle, 
and. I confess, I was disconcerted and took 
my leave of him. If I gave him any of- 
fence at all, it could only be when he said, 
I should be sorry to die before I have writ- 
ten my life, and I replied, Rather say 
before you have mended it. 

* But, doctor,” continued he, * the 
work I propose may bring me a hundred 
pounds,” Whereunto { rejoined, ‘* That 
which I, young gentleman, suggest in pre- 
ference will be worth much more to you.” 

At last he is removed from among the 
living: let us hope the best ; to wit, that 
the mercies which have begun with man’s 
forgetfulness will be crowned with God's 
forgiveness. 7 


When I stopped, Hargrave was 
involuntarily repeating, “ strong. as 
poison and original as sin.” “ 1 would 

ive my little finger to have said 
that. Cribb himself never put in 
such a blow. The whole too is ad- 
mirable ; and I think I recognize an 
old enemy in the Newgate solicitor, 
the patron of adulterers and forgers. 
This shall ring in his ears, if he be 
not upon his guard. But let me re- 
turn to my review.” 


nge 


has advanced considerab 
n importance, thoug 
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in another respect he seems pretty nearly to keep pace with them; to wit, 
in his ignorance of himself. Had he lived in ancient times, Apollo would 
have been spared the trouble of uttering his command of self-knowledge 
from heaven. For no man who ever put two thoughts together could see 
Mr. Landor without crying out, Know thyself! It is as natural as that 
darkness should awaken our attention to the beauty and value of light. No 
work has come under our notice, since we mounted the critical throne, of 
which the whole tone and spirit is so arrogant, so over-weening, so self- 
satisfied, so dogmatical ; indeed it must require a very peculiar combina- 
tion of circumstances to produce such an essential oil of egotism. Unless 
we knew that the surest criterion of true knowledge is humility, Mr. Lan- 
dor would almost persuade us, that he must know something. The result 
in which the wisest of ancient philosophers terminated his speculations, was, 
that he knew nothing. Mr. Landor, in every page of these volumes, cries 
aloud in the accents of a Billingsgate Stentor, Z know all things. But Mr. 
Savage Landor is not Socrates. He throws his assertions fearlessly and 
regardlessly right and left, nor cares what principles he is assailing, or what 
ruin he may occasion. He stamps, and thinks he penetrates into the centre 
of the earth; he jumps, and fancies he has caught hold of the sun. He is 
always the same, whatever may be his subject, whether it be the govern- 
ment of Tuscany or of tenses, rhythm or the Holy Alliance, gardening 
or legislation, architecture or metaphysics, etymology or theology. With 
a mind essentially unphilosophical and incapable of just or accurate reason- 
ing, and possessing a very slight acquaintance with even the commonest 
elementary principles of knowledge, he is equally positive and imperious 
upon every topic, and seems to conceive that, as he says almost blasphe- 
mously of Pope Sixtus the fifth, he possesses ‘ the omniscience of the God- 
head.” (Vol. i. p. 174.) Indeed in one passage he says, that his ‘two 
fingers have more power than the two houses of Parliament.’ (Vol. i. 
. 126.) 
“© The next most remarkable characteristic of our author’s mind is one, 
which, after the manner of classical antiquity, we may call brs his 
savageness. His sponsors appear to have been gifted with a kind of pro- 
phetic intuition, which, while the fire-cheeked brat lay sprawling and 
squalling before them, impelled them to name him Savage ; for he was to 
be fierce in wrath, and a man of terror unto much people. In one respect 
indeed, he is more fortunate than Sampson, as not having to look abroad 
for a weapon wherewith to satiate his fury. No jaw could serve him so 
well as his own. Every page, almost every: sentence in his dialogues, is 
red-hot. His fist is always clenched ; his teeth are always ‘gnashed to- 
gether ; no tiger ever sprang upon its prey more bloodthirstily ; no serpent 
ever spat more venom or hissed more loudly than Mr. Savage Landor. 
Nor is there any discrimination in his violence; or, if it be greater at one 
time than at another, it is when the object of his attack is most precious 
and most venerable in the estimation of all good’and pious men. The 
rising of his gall, like that of the mercury in the barometer, is a sure indi- 
cation of fine weather; but unfortunately this is the only thing mercurial 
about it. As the serpent was condemned to be the foe of man rather than 
of the beasts of the field, in like manner has Mr. Landor doomed himself 
to be the especial foe of whatever is most noble and majestic. He is never 
so much himself, as when he is wounding the heel of Achilles. Kings, 
according to him, are ‘ fere nature’ (vol. ii. p. 80); and their ‘ thrones 
are constructed on the petrifaction of the human heart.’ (Vol. ii. p.30-) 
One of the objects to which he looks forward most anxiously is, to ‘ put 
the bishop’s bench on three legs,’ which by one of the strange combinations 
of his antilogical head: is, ¢ to empty our poor-houses ! our manufac- 
tories ! and pay our debt!!!’ (Vol: ii, p. 48.) Or perhaps, for it is difficult 
to find a path through chaos, our author means, that all these four ends, 
which he looks upon as equally desirable, are to be attained by ‘ com- 
muning with our own hearts in our chamber, and being still.’ Physician, 


heal thyself! Be still! be still! Mr. Landor! It és the only way im which 


you can assist, or rather the only way in which you will not obstruct us, in 
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emptying our poor-houses, filling our manufactories, and paying our debt. 
Your political speculations and schemes would carry us farther than ever from 
this goal ; and are only saved from being ruinous by their utter inapplica- 
bility. For if they emptied our poor-houses, it would be by pouring forth 
their inmates upon the highway ; if they filled our manufactories, it would 
be with plunderers ; if they paid our debt, it would be by a bankruptcy. 

“It was to be expected, that a man, who speaks thus irreverently con- 
cerning the ministers of religion, should entertain somewhat singular no- 
tions about the nature of religion itself. Accordingly, in one place we learn, 
that ‘ Religion, if good and effectual, is only a thing that lessens the num- 
ber of hangmen!!° (Vol. ii. p.40.) If Mr. Savage Landor be fortunate 
enough to escape one, we are afraid that it will not be owing to his religion. 
But what will our readers imagine this religion to be? We never should 
have guessed it, had we not been told in another passage, that the only 
thing ‘ worthy to be called religion ;’ that is to say, ‘ the only thing that 
can lessen the numberof hangmen,’ is—‘ a beliet in the transmigration of 
souls!!!° This extraordinary declaration is to be found in vol. i. p. 238. 
Really we must have been right in our conjecture : the soul of Caliban must 
have transmigrated into Mr. Savage Landor. He feels an inward certainty 
that this doctrine is a physical truth; and his head being none of the 
clearest, nor well understanding the distinction between the subjects of 
experiential knowledge and religious belief, he starts up and cries out, the 
doctrine ts true, and HA you don't believe it you have no religion. 

“« Is it to be wondered at, is it to be regretted after this, that the con- 
stitution, the laws, the institutions, the policy of England should be the per- 
petual theme of Mr. Landor’s virulent abuse? We can quote only a few of 
his extravagances upon this topic. ‘ Our. penal laws are most miquitous 
and atrocious.’. Mr, Landor assures us, ‘ I have read the laws of England,” 
(what! the whole. fifty enormous volumes of the Statutes at Large !) < re- 
peatedly, and studied them attentively. I find them dilatory, uncertain, con- 
tradictory, cruel, ruinous. Whenever they find a man down they keep him 
so, and the more pertinaciously the more earnestly he appeals to them. 
Like tilers, in mending one hole, they always make another. There is no 
country in which they move with such velocity where life is at stake, or, 
where property is to be defended, so slowly. I have hardly the courage to 
state these facts, and want it totally to hazard a reflection on them.’ 

Vol. i. p.175) We really should like to know what can have been the re- 

ection which Mr, Landor ‘ totally wanted courage to hazard.’ On an- 
other occasion Mr. Landor, who likes to boast of his learning, though there 
is no evidence of it in these volumes, except half a dozen random quotations 
from half a dozen out of the way books, which every body has forgotten on 
account of their worthlessness, and any body desiring to make a parade. of 
useless erudition may take down for ten minutes from the shelves of a pub- 
lic library, declares, ‘ I have read whatever I could find written on the 
English constitution. It appears to me, like the Deity, an object univer- 
‘Sally venerated, but requiring a Revelation.’ vs ii- p. 74.) The absur- 
dity of this last sentence can only be surpassed by its profaneness. True 
however it is that Mr. Landor is almost as ignorant of the English constitu- 
tion as of religion ; but his blindness is not of a kind that can be enlightened 
ry menmateo. Witness the following description of the House of Commons. 
? ancient families push forward persons of the best talents they happen 
to pick up, whether at a ball or an opera, at a gaming-table, or a college- 
-‘Iness, who from time to time mount into the upper chamber and make room 
for others : but it is understood that in both chambers they shall distribute 
honours and places at the command of their patrons. The ostensible heads 
are not of ancient or even respectable parentage. The more wealthy and 
powerful peers send them from their boroughs into the House of Commons, 
as they send race-horses from their stables to Newmarket, and cocks from 
their training-yards to Doncaster. This is, in like manner, a pride, a 
luxury, a speculation.’ (Vol. ii. p- 82.) Witness again this account of the 
House of Lords. ‘The chamber of peers in England. is. the dormitory of 
freedom and of genius. Those who enter ithave eaten the lotus and forgot 
their country.’ (Vol. ii. p. 83.) { 
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«< Our readers will now be better prepared to encounter Mr. Savage Landor’s 
opinions of all our greatest statesmen ; of all those to whose wisdom and 
firmness, under Heaven, Europe is indebted for her preservation 
the jacobinical deluge of blood, and for the re-establishment of seameukt 
and independence and felicity in all her regions ; of those who will ever 
stand amongst the foremost in that halo of angelic spirits which encircles 
and ‘protects our beloved England. He does not; indeed it is impossible that 
he should, admire Edmund Burke. He picks out a single phrase, another. 
guess, from those works which will be the manual of all true statesmen, jn 
order that he may call him ‘ vulgar and ignorant;’ and after insinuating, 
what does little credit to Mr. Landor’s diseernment, that he was Junius, 
adds, ‘ Burke writes better when he writes for another’ (than when he 
wrote the Reflections, or the Letter to a Noble Lord, or the Letters on a 
Regicide Peace) ‘and any character suits him rather than his own,’ 
(Vol. ii. p. 161.) Pitt he calls ‘ the weakest of mortals!’ (Vol. ii. p. 85.) 
‘the most insidious of republicans, and the most hostile to aristocracy. 
Jealous of power, and distrustful of the people that raised him to it, he en- 
riched and attached to him the commerciai part of the nation by the most 
wasteful prodigality both in finance and war, and he loosened from the land 
all the leading proprietors, by raising them to the peerage. Pitt possessed 
not the advantage possessed by insects, which, if they see but one inch before 
them, see that inch distinctly.’ (Vol. ii. p. 241.) Nor is his illustrious rival 
treated a whit more courteously. Franklin says of Pitt and Fox ; ‘ they are 
persons of some reputation for eloquence ; but if I conducted a newspaper 
in that country, I should think it a wild speculation to pay the wiser of them 
half a crown a-day for his most elaborate composition. hen either shall 
venture to publish a history, a dialogue, or even a speech of his own, his 
talents will then be appreciated justly. God grant that England may never 
have any more painful proofs, any more lasting documents of their incapa- 
city.’ (Vol. ii. p.27.) And the preface closes with the following most ex- 
traordinary and most arrogant passage. 

** Wherever ground is dug for any purpose, there spring up plants of various kinds, 
from that purpose altogether alien ; most of them are thrown away, a few collected: 
thus I, occupying my mind in enquiries and speculations which may amuse my decline of 
life, and: shew to others the features of the times in which we live and have been living, 
at one moment write for business, at another for relaxation, turn over many books, lay 
open many facts, and gather many fancies which I must relinquish on the road. Should 
health and peace of mind remain to me, and the enjoyment of a country, where, if there 
is none to assist, at least there is none to molest me, I hope to leave behind me completed 
the great object of my studies, an orderly and solid work in pny s and I cherish the 
persuasion that Posterity will not confound me with the Coxes and Foxes of the age. 


«« As to our late lamented minister, Lord Londonderry, with a singularly 
happy and judicious selection of time and person, Aristotle is made to nar- 
rate a long flat story, how once upon atime he dined with Metanyctius (as 
our author in the plenitude of his wit is pleased to denominate Prince Met- 
ternich), and how. Metanyctius, by the offer of a large sum of money, In- 
duced him to forego all the claims of England to the repayment of the 
Austrian loan. (Vol. ii. 334—336). ‘Most unluckily for Mr. Landor, at the 
very moment when his Conversations were issuing from the press, the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer in his admirable financial statement was informing the 
nation that, though in consequence of various transactions which have oc- 
curred since the loan was first made, we can in no wise claim the money 4s 
aright, yet the honorable and upright feelings of the Austrian Emperor 
had induced him to pay us back a considerable sum. It is rare for slander 
of the sort to receive complete and immediate refutation ; in the present In- 
stanee the contradiction was beforehand with it ; and if ever a calumny was 


born smothered this has been so. 
_“ In an-eatlier dialogue (vol. ii. p. 105—107), Pericles is re resented 
giving to'Sophocles a stillduller account of a person whom Mr. | 18 


pleased to call Chlorus, and who, we suspect from one.or two passages, W2S 
designed for the same ihistriows minister, who, after overthrowing v 
French eolossus, gave peace and tranquillity to Eutope at ve Fy. Sipe By si 
Vieni." To! be sureit ts something strange and ‘almost unaccountable ever 
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in Mr. Landor, to embark Pericles in a feature of calumny against Lord 
Londonderry : for we must believe that Mr. Landor, limited as are his at- 
tainments, is aware that Pericles and Lord Londonderry were not con- 
temporaries. Nor can we make sure of having hit his meaning ; so obscure 
is his wit, or what he supposes to be such. His jokes often grub like moles 
underground ; at other times fly about like bats in the dark. They 
seem afraid of showing their faces. He forgets, or never knew, that the 
beauty of wit is its sparkling and brilliancy ; and a book, from which he 
might learn many other things, would also teach him, that a joke must not 
be hid under a bushel, or it will go out. We arerather more confident that 
the would-be witty description of Anedestatus, (a name that our author 
ought assuredly to have kept for himself, as no one since Thersites can dis+ 
pute his paramount claim to it) which is given by Demosthenes to Eubulides 
(vol. i. p. 245—248) was meant for the first of living statesmen, the most 
eloquent of living men ; for him, who has but to open his lips and the assem- 
bled Commons of England hang from his words like bees from the blossoms 
of a lime-tree, breaking off from their attention only to indulge in irrepres+ 
sible laughter at his exquisite humour and poignant wit, or to applaud the 
beautiful and most symmetrical diction wherein he arrays his irrefragable 
and triumphant logic. Demosthenes is summoned from the tomb to deride 
him unto whom Demosthenes would have delighted to listen ; and the head 
and front of his offendityg, the marrow of this attack made by the first orator 
of past times against the first orator of the present, is, that there is to be 
found in some monkish Latin poet a verse slightly resembling that very 
pretty line in Mr. Canning’s Oxford prize, ‘ Candida purpureos interstrept 
unda lapillos,’ which gives what may be looked upon as a prophetic e- 
hs ver of his peculiarly felicitous eloquence and pure clear and lively flow 
of words. ; 
“ Really, when a man presumes to attribute his own puny conceptions 
unto Aristotle, Pericles, Demosthenes, and their compeers in immortal glory, 
he might at least in common decency make them the organs of the wisest and 
brightest thoughts that he can furbish up ; he might at least deck them out 
in his Sunday best ; if he cannot array. han in splendour, at all events he 
may let them be cleanly. What then shall we say of a writer, who has 
loaded them with the Bins and garbage of his mind, who has converted 
them into sewers for all the filth of his imagination, who has made Aristotle 
and Pericles, and Demosthenes, the mouthmates of Cobbett, and Wooller, 
and Hone! But Mr. Landor has altogether mistaken his cue. He cannot 
think with the noblest of the human race ; he cannot think for them ; and he 
ought not to desecrate their names by applying them to a litter like that 
which he hag just pigged. The best aad Friendliest advice that we can give 
him is, to be silent and never again put pen to paper. But long experience 
has taught us that such counsel, though in most cases it is that both of 
wisdom and of kindness, is very little heeded by authors. Mr. Landor, we 
make no doubt, will continue to write Imaginary Conversations; but before 
he publishes another volume, he should take a journey to the Antipodes, 
He should look for worthies with whose feelings he is more familiar, whose 
intellects are more on a level with his own, Cleon and Mark Antony and 
Marat and Jack Cade. Let him give us a dialogue between Balaam and 
his ass, between Judas Iscariot and Pontius Pilate, and, as a fitting con 
summation for the labours of his life, between Beelzebub and Satan. si 
“ And in truth many of Mr. Landor’s chiefest favorites are among those 
who possess the greatest influence and authority at the court of last 
mentioned potentate. Ashe hates all whom good and reasonable men ad- 
mire and loye, it is natural enough that he should be fond of those whom 
800d and reasonable men Saither admire nor love. He is particular 
anxious to apologize for Tiberius, whom Tacitus has unaccountably baled 
and « the tenderness of whose grief estranged his mental powers ;’ so th 
Neely failing : to Mr. Landor was too soft aheart. Poor angel 
Nero, assures us, was ‘ a most virtuous and beneficent prince, who was 
extremely beloyed,’ and who burnt Rome out, of his exceed P eas 
thropy, * from the vecessity of purifying the city Sor ah sodonaedl ; 
AY, 1824. 2 
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(Ve. li. p. 97). ‘Thus Robespierre’s atrocities have been vindicated, thus all 
1e demoniacal horrors of 1793 and 1794 have been justified, because they 
contributed to keep back and prune an over-luxuriant and redundant popu- 
lation; and thus, so long as man has an evil heart to beguile his reason, and 
reason to frame excuses for his evil heart, there never will be wanting an 
apologist for sin, ‘I'he Yankee philosopher Franklin is,.as might be expected, 
a marvellous darling with Mr. [an ap and all our countrymen are to bow 
down unto the earth before this renowned Jonathan... In one-place he is 
called ‘a far more illustrious character than any Englisman has shown him- 
self within the recollections of the living’ (vol. ix p. 116); and. there is a 
long and most wearisome dialogue between him and the equally unparalleled 
Yankee hero, unto whom ‘ we are principally indebted for what little is left 
of freedom in the world’ (vol. ii. p. x), in which England is placed undex 
the Jash, and the knife is held to her throat. Another of Mr, Landor’s idols, 
our inimitable, panoptic, chrestomathic, six-sense-possessing, science-con- 
founding, language-bewildering, old-words-in-a-new-and-very-strange-sig- 
nification-making-use-of, new-odd-words-out-of-a-strange-jumble-of- Latiu- 
and-Greek-ever-coining, philosopher of Queen-square, is pronounced to be 
‘ the only true philosopher of his uation since Locke.’ (Vol. li. p. 224.). Verily 
this true philosophy, wherewith he has been fed by Locke, undergoes a most 
extraordmary change before it is again emitted by Mr. Bentham, : whose 
mind, we suspect, must, as it were to verify his materialism, be constituted 
like the stomach of other men ; for however wholesome or delicious are the 
viands that enter into it, what proceeds from it is neither savoury to the 
taste nor comely to look upon. To close this list of worthies, the ‘ Imagi- 
nary Conversations’ are dedicated to a certain Major-General Stopford, who, 
we learn, has married a relative of Mr. Savage Landor, we hope, for his sake, 
a person of somewhat milder disposition than her kinsman. The other, 
virtues of this said Major-General Stopford appear to consist in his disregard 
for the laws of his country, and in his being at present engaged in jacobiniz- 
ing, and, we dare say, in pillaging South America, 

‘ But it is well nigh time to have done. We have thought it our duty to 
place before our readers this exposure of Mr. Landor's Imaginary Conversa- 
tions, lest perchance any amongst them should be goodnatured enough to 
give ear unto the authoritative tone in which they are written. But having 
now chained him down, and pared his claws, and pulled out his frout teeth, 
we are glad to retire from the disgusting operation, and, to wash from our 
hands the blood wherewith they have been bespattered. . What we have 
done, has been for the peace and comfort of society, not from any pleasure 
that we derive from beck a task ; nor have we any wish to employ ourselves 
in flaying the whole carcase. We therefore let pass extravagances and ab- 
surdities, on which it would be easy to inflict the chastisement they merit. 
We say nothing of assertions like the following which lift up their heads im 
every page, though a single step might crush them, like so many toads. 
‘ Kingship is a profession which has produced the most contemptible of the 
human race.’ (Vol. i. p- 36). ‘The only good performed by monarchs iu 
2000 years is the abolition of the Jesuits and of the Inquisition.’ (Vol. i. p- 
108). * The little town of Sicyon produced a greater number of great artists 
in both painting and sculpture than all the modern world.’ (Vol..i. p- 105). 
&e. &e. &e. &e. 

‘Nor shall we throw away many words upon the outward form of the 
work. Where the materials presented to us are such as we have shewn the 
contents of this volume to be, it is of little consequence in what dishes they 
are served up, whether of gold or silver or pewter or brass. Poison ceases 
not to be poison, from being drunk out of the costliest goblet. But the 
filthiest diseases are the most catching: lest therefore it should chance t 
become infectious, we wish to enter our solemn inst the practice 
of writing dialogues in prose ; and we do so for the following reasons. reer 
are two kinds of composition, prose aud verse, as there are two faculie® 0 
the mind, the reason and the imagination. Verse is the. pagnne? of i 
imagination, prose that of the reason. ._Now so lon _as each of these facu!- 
ties confines itself within its own. domains, the wraal 


d'goes,on prosperously ; 
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and litterature thrives ; but the moment they begin to encroach upon cach 
other's territories, monsters of every kind arise from the unnatural union, 
While the imagination is content to dream about imaginary worlds, 


without concerning itself about the realities of life, it contributes not a little. 


to our amusement, and, if we are not much the better or wiser, or richer for 
it, at least we are not the worse. ‘To be sure, it does not heighten the pros- 
perity or strength or wealth of a nation, it does not increase the revenue, it 
does not assist in paying the national debt ; but it keepe the indolent from 
falling quite asleep, and supplies an innocent occupation for many who might 
otherwise be engaged in mischief. When however men take it into their 
heads to look at the objects around them, not with their bodily eyes, but 
with what they are pleased to call their mind’s eyes, and not content with 
pte poems want to act them, the world becomes deluged with seuti- 
mental extravagances and Jacobinical bloedshed. And, on the other hand, 
when instead of applying their reason to the uses and purposes of social 
life, and to the investigation of all the important results which arise from 
two and two being equal to four, they launch it out into the infinity of spe- 
culative existences, the fruits are either mystical bigotry or rank atheism. 

“ Evils of a like nature ensue from the commixture of prose with verse, 
from confounding the properties which belong to the one with those which 
ought to be peculiar to the other. Infinite mischief would be avoided, if 
people were to confine prose composition within its proper limits ; if thos¢ 
wanton dancing girls, the muses, were kept carefully shut out from the 
forum ; if they were compelled, whenever they unclose their lips, to speak 
in metre, and to leave plain English to sober matter-of-fact men of business, 
for the collection of facts in histories, for the demonstrations whereby sci- 
ence augments the comforts of social life, and for the rational precepts of a 
calm moral religion. A man would then know what he is doing when he 
opens a book. The first glance would give him notice, whether he is to cal] 
his fancy into action, or his understanding ; and if such activity suited not 
the temper of his mind, he might lay the volume aside. An author's inten- 
tion would no longer be a riddle, which it requires time and ingenuity to 
solve; but we should perceive forthwith whether he actually means what he 
says, or is only beguiling us with the visions of a luxuriant and heated ima- 
pee, At present when a poor simple-headed and simple-hearted reader 
fiappens to entangle himself in the folds of a philosophical dialogue, whether 
itbe of Plato or of Pomponius Mela, of Lucian or of Mr. Landor, he is 
utterly bewildered and knows not which way‘to turn. One speaker says 
one thing, the second contradicts him point-blank, a third differs from the 
two who preceded him, and so on to the end of the calendar, till we are ins 
volved in a maze of infinite obscurity, without guide-post or lamp-post. or 
compass, like an ass amidst a dozen bundles of hay, or a man having to find 
out a road amongst the stars. What good was ever done by all the philo- 
sophical dialogues, which the world has seen, put together? The fiction in 
them destroys the effect of the truth ; the truth in them renders the fiction 
dull. Who was ever the wiser for reading the dialogues of Plato, or Pytha- 
i as, or Heraclitus, or St. Augustine, or Lucian, or Thomas Aquinas, or 

ishop Berkeley ? Not a soul, we will venture to assert; but many have 
been the foolisher ; many have been perplexed and misled by them ; many a 
sound head has broken its knees in attempting to cross them. men as 
these are to real sound practical philosophers what children are to men. For 
children are liable to a similar indecision; they in like manner confound 
imagination with reason, and substitute the one for the other.. One, penpe- 
tually sees children sitting and chattering Imaginary Dialogues. They will 
talk tor their dolls or thelr dogs, or their horses or ‘their horsewhips, indeed 
for any thing except themselves. They scem as if they had not got minds 
of their own. The reason is, that they have not had time to make them up. 
When they grow older, they learn better, and put away these childish things. 
In like manner, if we turn from the aforementioned idlers and triflers, to 
those philosophers who have been great and sensible and useful to 
those who have looked at the world as it is without troubling their heads 


about what it is not, to Bacon, and Locke, and Newton, and Paley, and 
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Reid, and Stewart, and Beattie, and Adam Smith, and Malthus, anda: 
Ricardo, we are no longer harassed with these puerile unintelligible vagaries, 
but are told what’s what in plain straightforward words, which he who runs 
may understand. We have no longer to poke our noses about like trufle. 
dogs in the hope of at length grubbing up an atom of truth; but travel 
along as much at our ease as in a stage-coach, and are carried to our jour. 
ney's end with the least possible wear and tear of our thinking powers, 

« Truth is one and simple ; and we cannot see the use of splitting it into 
five quarters, nor how the erecting half a dozen fences of error before it will 
assist any body in getting at it. After a ray of light has been refracted, it 
presents every object under a false colouring. A philosophical dialogue does 
exactly the same. Instead of mixing up its ingredients in a wholesome 
medicinal draught, it doses us with them one after the other: we make 
twice the number of wry faces, and the effect is nothing like so good. In 
the best supposable case, that the argument is really maintained with some 
degree of vigour on every side, still it is merely a sham fight ; the result is 
foreknown and predetermined, and might have been come at without all this 
manceuvring and skirmishing, these marches and countermarches, this 
brandishing of wooden swords, and firing of pea-shooters. We cannot bear 
the sight of a mine laid to blow up a mouse, or an artny drawn up to take a 
pigstye by storm. But in the far greater number of instances it is yet 
worse. There is nothing so good even as the mouse-mine, or the attempt to 
storm a pigstye. Most dialogues are only monologues split into pieces. ‘The 
characters are nothing else than images of the author's own dearly beloved 
self in the mirror of his own vanity. Such is especially the case in the 
Imaginary Conversations before us. Mr. Savage Landor is so enamoured of 
his own charms, that he has stationed himself in the centre of the Café des 
Mille Colonnes, to the amazement and amusement of the landlady and the 
waiters, who have seen no creature of the same species since the Cossacks 
were at Paris. Here he first bows to himself in one glass, then curtsies to 
himself in a second, drinks some eau de vie to himself in a third, grins at 
himself in a fourth, gnashes his teeth at himself in another, foams at the 
mouth in another, and so on, till at length in an irrepressible transport of 
amorous fury he rushes at himself in another, the spectators know not whe- 
ther it be to kiss and hug himself or to knock himself down, and the image, 
the original, and the fragments of the mirror are strewn all together upon 
the floor. He stands, like a bull in anarrow dale, roaring at the-echo of his 
own voice ; every succeeding peal becomes louder and louder, more furious 
and yet more furious ; and he is at last driven mad by the repércussion of 
his own terrestrial thunder. 

“ We are sorry that it is so; we are sorry that our duty has compelled us 
to speak thus harshly ; and the more so, because there is evidence that Mr. 
Landor might have been capable of better things. Passages occur here and 
there in these volumes betohtening that he is not without wit ; now and then 
we meet with observations which, if not original, acquire an air of ori 
on from the strength of the expressions ; and once or twice, when he 

as mistaken his way and deviated into the paths of truth, he has written 
almost eloquently. His strong sarcasms against the abominations of the 
Roman Catholics would be just and approvable, if he had always taken due 
care to limit the application exclusively unto them. The dialogue between 
Sir Philip Sidney and Lord Brooke contains some pretty sentiments neatly 
and almost elegantly worded. The character of our old friend, Jupiter 
Scapin (vol. i. p. 133—144) is certainly not the feeblest attempt hitherto 
made to analyse that Messiah of Hell ; and thé following description of the 
retreat from Moscow will convince our readers that we have 
been bestowing are not a piecé of groundless and excessive good-nature. | 


** In the retreat from Moscow Bonaparte provided t for his own ry :thefamished - 
and the wounded were without protection. sAoiap iy. ayer arty, Mush? oe 

supplied the army with occasional food by distant and d De) cursions, "fi neil 
forined of its retreat: they perished to a rian, and sto perih By their ¢ sd. 
atice a far greater number of their former comrades. Forty ‘of road were excé- 


vated in the snow. The army seemed a phantasmagoria: no sound of horses feet w= 
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heard, no wheel of waggon or artillery, no voice of man. Regiment followed regiment 
in long and broken lines, between two files of soldiers the whole way. Some stood erect, 
some reclined a little, some had laid their arms beside them, some clasped them ; all were 
dead, Several of these had slept in that position, but the greater part had been placed 
so, to leave the more room, and not a few, from every troop and detachment, took their 
voluntary station amongst them. The barbarians, who at other seasons rush into battle 
with loud cries, rarely did so. Skins covered not their bodies only but their faces, and, 
such was the intensity of cold, they reluctantly gave vent, from amidst the spoils they 
had taken, ‘to this first and most naturakexpression of their vengeance. ‘Their spears, 
although often of soft wood, as the beech, the birch, the pine, remained unbroken, while 
the sword and sabre of the adversary cracked like ice. Feeble from inanition, inert from 
weariness, and somnolent from the iciness that enthralled them, they sank into forgetful- 
ness with the Cossacks in pursuit and coming down upon them, and even while they 


could yet discern, for they looked more frequently to that quarter, the more fortunate of. 


their comrades marching home. The gay and lively Frenchman, to whom war had been 
sport and pastime, was now reduced to such apathy, that, in the midst of some kind 
speech which a friend was to communicate to those he loved the most tenderly, he paused 
from rigid drowsiness, and bade the messenger adieu. Some, it is reported (and what is 
unnatural is, in such extremity, not incredible) closed their eyes and threw down their 
muskets, while they could use them still, not from hope nor from fear, but part from in- 
dignation at their general, whose retreats had always been followed by the total ruin of 
his army ; and part, remembering with what brave nations they had once fought glo- 
riously, from the impossibility of defeating or resisting so barbarous and obscure an 
enemy. 

“ Napoleon moved on, surrounded by what guards were left to him, thinking more of 
nye roe vd Moscow, more of the conscripts he could enroll than of the veterans he had 
eft behind him. 


“ Would that Mr. Landor had always dipped his pen as here in the ink of 
truth! He would then have written equally well throughout ; he would 
have merited and obtained the esteem of all orthodox churchmen and loyal 
Englishmen ; and his work might have been placed by them between Bishop 
Tomline’s Life of Pitt and his Elements of Christian Theology, on the same 
shelf with Bishop Marsh’s Michaelis, the Antijacobin, and the Pursuits of 
Literature, and not very far from the Sg Review. Such honours, we 
fear, are now utterly beyond his reach. But if he is excluded from Para- 
dise, he has been excluded by his own act and deed. For wantonly and wil- 
lully, with his eyes open upon what he was doing, he has associated himself 
with Mr. Hazlitt and Lady Morgan, and is become the third wide-mouthed, 
gaping, barking head of the Jacobinical Cerberus.” 


While Hargrave was reading this thought that no faith should be 
critical anathema, I had tired of kept with heretics; and, like them, 
watching the triumph that darted perhaps beguiled himself into the no- 
from his eyes, and the spite that tion, that what he was doing must 
every now and then contracted his be acceptable unto God. Alas, simi- 





lips, and, so far as my interest in the 
subject would allow me to withdraw 
my sig from it, reflected half in 
sorrow, in wonder, on the writh- 
igs and conyulsions of intellect be- 
neath the fascination of party-spirit, 
whereof so deplorable an instance 
was before me. Under this mental 
infatuation, the man, who half an 
hour before had been speaking of 

andor with the phan gl he de- 
Serves, was now forfeiting his jude- 
ment,and giving the lie, to his better 


feelings. § ssed was he with 


lar feelings are too prevalent in our 
days from the literary . bloodhound 
down to the literary cur. 
Civility however obliged me to 
allow that there was some point and 
some strength in the attack. ‘ You 
have picked out the most violent 
and offensive p es ; and, they are 
of a kind, as Wordsworth in his let- 
ter about Burns, finely expresses it, 
‘ which, if torn away from. the trunk 
that supports them, are apt to wither, 
and, in state, may contract pol- 
sonous qualities ; like the branches 
of the yew, which, while united by a 
living spirit to their native tree, are 
Pi 4 apg sood ss beauty ; 
ut, being dissevered and cast upon 
the ground, become deadly to,, tite 
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cattle that incautiously feed upon 
them.’ For my own part, I would 
rather twine a garland of flowers 
than a crown of thorns. But I am 
sorry that your article is not likely to 
see the light. For I think it will do 
Landor more good than harm. Sup- 

ose that you send it to the Lonpon 

AGAZINE. Your opinions indeed 
are not apache conformable to 
the general spirit of that work. But 
my friend, the Editor, is so candid 
and truly liberal a man, that I doubt 
not he will grant you admittance. 
Or give me manuscript ; and I 
will exert my interest with him in 
your behalf.” 

“« Here it is;” said Hargrave ; 
“ get it printed if you can. As I 
cannot make use of my lungs in 
swelling the cry of my own pack, I 
will even try what success awaits me 
when I shall have pitched my tent 
upon neutral territory. And, under 
the rose, I shall not be sorry to see 
myself for once in my own natural 
shape. When I send anything to the 
Quarterly, it is socropped, and curled, 
and stayed, and laced, and painted, 
before it is allowed to make its debut 
in public, I scarcely know my ownchild 


again. Porsooth a number of that. 


Review always looks to me like one 
of Tom Wilmot’s drawers full of 
starched neckcloths ; the only diffe- 
rence is, that in the former many of 
the articles seem to have been starch- 
ed without having been washed, The 
pleasure | shall derive from beholding 
hry own real self will almost make 
amends for my being read by a couple 
of Countesses and half a dozen spin- 
sters the less. Buthow, méan you, 
shall I be of use to Landor? You 
can hardly think that there is any 
very great chance of my making a 
convert of him and belibghoig him over 
to the right side ; and yet what other 
good can I ever do him?” 

“ No, my dear Hargrave,” I ree 
plied ; “ with all my admiration for 
your talents, I do not think you will 
ever make Landor a tory. But you 
| do him good of another kind, 
and without exactly designing it. 
You may induce some siedipke €6 read 
his Conversations, whose notice they 
might otherwise have escaped: you 
may-call their attention to passages 
they * might have ‘overlooked ; you 
may suggest to them allusions and 
under-meanings, where they might 


have failed to detect them. You 
may increase the circulation of his 
work, its notoriety, its reputation. 
As to its fame, that cannot be affect- 
ed by any thing you orI can do. It 


will live as as litera- 
ture, as long ts the er he 
however his book is deficient in those 
artifices which are most syiccessful in 
procuring immediate popularity, in 
the gauds and gilding that dazzle the 
public eye. Its taste is too severe 
and classical ; its language too defi- 
nite and pure: it is not a work to be 
dozed over in bed, or when lying on 
a sopha after a last night’s debauch. 
It contains neither opiates nor drams, 
It represents not the beautiful hor- 
rors, the sentimental atrocities, of 
adultery and murder, the sublimity 
of breaking all the ten command. 
ments. It is not, like too many 
works of our age, written for the sake 
of being read to kept mistresses. Its 
spirit is severely and almost sternly 
masculine ; indeed the author’s pre- 
dilection for the writers of Greece 
and Rome, and his daily familiarity 
with them, gry in some degree to 
have tinged his mind, and led him 
to neglect the gentler half of his rea- 
ders more than is customary, or per- 
haps right, now that woman is be- 
come an intellectual animal. At 
least I should say so, if there were 
not in these volumes that perfect de- 
scription of the best English woman- 
hood by Dupaty (vol. i. p. 193); if 
there were not that couple of loveli- 
est and purest orient pearls, the dia- 
logue between Lady Jane Grey and 
her instructor, and that between 
Anne Boleyn and Henry VIII. Let 
those who <r +i ai ve hoa 
logues, especi é latter, withou 
admfration and delight, abstain 
henceforward r= A rape. eer 
e of ‘ ey will not, they 
deaths Foti eaoabetance! Nature has 
forbidden it. This Anne Boleyn has 
been already welcomed as their com- 
panion by Antigone, and Imogen, 
and Ophelia, and Desdemona. It 1s 
impossible to say more. Observe 
however the delicacy of the means 
whereby the effect is produced. 
Deep ab ig ‘the’ pathos, it is neither 
painful nor overpowering ; for ma ” 
controuled and chastened by the de- 
Hight arising from the contemplation 
‘stich beauty. There is pothing 
senstial, nothing sentimental about 
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it. The angelic, purity, the inno- 
cence, the kindliness, the affectionate 
simplicity of the sufferer elevate her 
far beyond the reach of evil; and the 
wave seems to darken and to swell, 
only for the sake of raising up the 
foam that crowns it and heightening 
the brightness of its spotless white. 
Let such as conceive poetry to con- 
sist in imagery, look at this dialogue. 
Imagery here would have been unbe- 
coming. In certain states of feeling, 
we allow fancy to roam abroad and 
to play and dally at will, and to 
cull every flower that crosses her 
path; in others, as is the case in 
Lear, the mind, unable to support 
the sight of its own darkness and 
confusion and dissolution, casts its 
eyes outwards, and darts around its 
gaze upon every side, and hunts for 
that sympathy in lifeless things which 
the living deny, and endeavours to 
strengthen and console itself with the 
beliet that all nature is disturbed by 
the same convulsions which have 
heaved up the waters from its own 
central abysses. But Anne Boleyn 


is far too simple-hearted to speak - 


otherwise than simply. And by the 
by, it is the general character of the 
female mind to be much simpler and 
more straightforward than the male. 
Women look at things as they are, 
and present themselves to view ; men 
try to look. in#o them, and through 


them, and roundabout them, and be-- 


hind them, and under them. Hence 
women speak more directly ; men 
more circuitously, by associations, or 
allusions, or analogies, or relations, 
or inferences. And this distinction 
ought, I think, :to be preserved in 
poetry ; where the language of the 
female characters ought on the whole 
to be less fanciful that of the 
male. Pd gs will examine arene 
peare for se, you will pro- 
bably find that such is the case. At 


least, if it is uot, the remark is good. 


for nothing... In Landor’s. Dialogue 
there. is but one image. It is of. ex- 
qutsite. Joveliness; and it. occurs, 
where Anne, Boleyn, being driven 
to frame an excuse for her galety, 
can do so more delicately by an: al- 


legory than in plain words. Turn . 


over the next leaf. What,can be 
more deeply pathetic than her last 
words to ‘Henry?  * Love’ your 
Klizabeth, my honoured. Lord, and 
Ged bless you! She will soon for- 


., behind h 


get to call me; do not chide her ; 
think how young she is.’ And yet 
the emotion is such a8 might. be par- 
taken by a celestial spirit. The mo- 
ther looks forward with resignedness, 
almost with hope, to the time when - 
she shall be forgotten by her daughe - 
ter. How simple too, and how beau- 
tiful is the anecdote of Cornelia in 
p- 371. 

“You join with me, I perceive, in 
wishing that there were more of the 
same kind. But a garden must have 
a variety of flowers. No volume, : 
since that wherein Shakspeare’s plays 
were collected, has been published 
containing so much that is excellent. 
of such various kinds: at least I can 
remember none. You bestowed due 
praise upon the style. It is, I hesi- 
tate not to declare my opinion, 
though the work be not yet a month 
old, the best wherewith I am ac-- 
quainted in our language. It com- 
bines in an extraordinary degree . 
many of the best qualities which dis- 
tinguish our best writers in former 
ages, the dignity and almost the’ 
soaring flight of Milton’s prose with 
the ease and elegance and classical~ 
ness of Middleton, and the precision, 

lain-spokenness,and downright good 
English of Swift. And yet this cone : 
veys. but a very inadequate notion. 
If you wish for a specimen ef perfect . 
rhythm, such as might have been. 
deemed scarcely attainable in a lan-. 
guage, which, like ours, is one more 
of thought than of sound, read the: 
last speech of Kosciusko ; read the 
conversation between Sidney. and 
Brooke, calm and serene as a sum~ 
mer evening ; read the Cicero, who ° 
in English has all the excellences’ 
which he had in. Latin, apd has lost’ 
his vagueness, his redundance, and 
his monotony. Landor never sacri-- 
fices.sound to sense, or sense to. 
sound. His syllables keep time. to: 
his thoughts ;. his thoughts never lag 
is syllables. 

“Of r's wit you have spoken 
harshly, and, it appears te. me, un-~ 
justly. . It is indeed of a very pecu- 
liar kind, and almost unique; but it 
is often most intense and keen and 
profound, 1 will allow that it is 
more remarkable for -depth: and 
strength, than for lightness or grace ; 
yet in its own way nothing» can sur- . 

it. Witness the Porson, who, it 
a been observed to me,. says. more 
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geod things and better things here 
than he ever did in his lifetime, whe- 
ther sober or drunk. Witness parts 
of the Cromwell, the President of 
Buonaparte’s Senate, the Burnet, in 
all of which however the wit often 
becomes - characteristic, in other 
words, becomes humour. Witness 
half the Dupaty, many of the jokes 
in the Delille, the somewhat exag- 
getated but most witty dialogue be- 
tween Louis X1V and his Confessor, 
the greater part of the Puntomichino, 
Hofer’s. description of a carriage as 
that wherein ‘ a man, instead of two 
legs, goes upon eight or sixteen, with 
a varnished plank betwixt and an- 
other man’s rear at his nostrils.’ 
Witness much in the Alfieri, the 
two storiestold by Magliabechi of Mr. 
Harbottle, and of Santa Maria 
Bagnesi, which are wit’s concentrat- 
ed essence, and the inimitable irony 
throughout the conversation between 
Home and Hume, which is full of 
first-rate touches, though it may per- 
haps require an eye that cam see be- 
yond the surface to discern some of 
them. In many of these passages 
you find what may be termed a su- 
perfetation of wit. The wit is not 
content to stream forth in one direc- 
tion only, but emits sparks on all 
sides, and gushes out at every pore 
like the juice of some fully ripe fruit. 
Almost every clause in every sen- 
tence is charged; a new joke lies in 
ambush at each step; the para- 
graph has eyes not only in the head, 

ut all over the body, and even in 
the tail; and is armed cap-a-pé, 
like a lobster. This prodigality is 
visible in alinost every page of the 
two volumes; and proves that the 
treasury from which it is supplied 
must be almost inexhaustible. All 
is solid, substantial, massy ; nothing 
is hammered out into leaf. Sentence 
after sentence is tossed out and made 
nothing of, from each of which most 
writers would spin out materials for 
a whole essay. Accordingly when 
Landor has to narrate any incident, 
the condensation of the style reminds 
ome forcibly of Tacitus; as for in- 
stance, the anecdote in the note at 
page 219 of the first volume; or the 
truly sublime description which you 
quoted of the retreat from Moscow. 

- “ You complained that these dia- 
lagues were only monologues cut 
into parts, aa it. were amphisbenas 


with their two heads chattering each 
in response to the other. It is true 
that some of them are less dramatic 
than others: for some are designed 
rather to express opinions, others 
more to represent character. In ge- 
neral, when the speakers really pos- 
sessed any v marked qualities, 
those qualities have. been faithfully 
aspen in the representation. | 
ve already had occasion to speak 
of several instances where this has 
been done; and will now only re- 
quest you to tell me whether the 
living Burnet ever related a story in 
every thing so characteristic of him- 
self as that of Sir Humphrey Hard- 
castle ; and to read over the conver- 
sation between Bacon and Hooker. 
One should have guessed that no 
two minds could well be more dissi- 
milar than that which flows along in 
the majestic stream of the Eccle- 
siastical Polity, and that which rushes 
headlong in the Alpine torrents be- 
fore us. And yet we find here all 
the gravity and subtilty, and sim- 
plicity and humility of the original, 
and that everlasting celestial flame, 
which burns but consumes not, as it 
were emblematic of the eternal 
peace unto which it leads. Many of 
the touches also in the Bacon are ad- 
mirable, though I somewhat doubt 
whether the passage about the malm- 
sey be not too ill-bred, and whether 
the end be not too much like going 
off in an explosion. Often, however, 
the author’s main object has been to 
communicate his own _ sentiments 
upon sundry questions of literature, 
politics, and morals; and he has 
chosen rather to express them in dia- 
logue than monotonously by talking 
right an end. For my own part, I 
am disposed to feel the same prefer- 
ence, and to thivk that dialogue, in 
its various modifications, compre- 
hending amongst them letters, is far 
the best method. of conveyimg any 
philosophical discussion: that is to 
say, if we use the word philosophy 
more in its ancient acceptation, an 
do not mean thereby, as is now the 
custom in England, a treatise on 
steam engine, or the blow pipe, or on 
the nature and business of the pan- 
creatic juices, It would however 
lead me much too far at present to 
state the grounds of this opinion ; 
rior is it necessary to do 80; (el 
that portion’ of your attack was bY 
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far the weakest, as might have been 
expected from ‘one who, like yourself, 
js not very familiar with more ab- 
stract inquiries. Nor should'I alto- 
gether agree with you in raising all 
the philosophers whom you call men 
so far above the heads of those whom 
you call children. . But enough of 
this for the present. . 

“] would gladly have spoken. of 
Landor’s Latin inscriptions and hen- 
decasyllables. His r composi- 
tions in that language are perhaps 
the most truly classical, the most ge- 
nuine antiques, produced since the 
revival of letters ; and the same spi- 
rit is to be found in these; though 
you perhaps might complain that 
they are not e enough, and re- 
semble Catullus more than the Muse 
Etonenses. I grieve also to pass 
over the few gems of English poetry, 
scattered, too sparingly, alas, among 
these pages, but evidently by the 
same magician who bound and al- 
most shut up the soul of poetry in 
Count Julian. 

“ But your patience must be alrea- 
dy exhausted ; and were I to say even 
a tenth part of what would naturally 
arise out of the Imaginary Conver- 
sations, you would have to bid fare- 
well to sleep for to-night. I will 
therefore only touch on one more 
point, and have done. It is indeed 
of such importance, that it must not 
he left unnoticed. What is the ten- 
dency of these Imaginary Conver- 
sations? Is it good orbad, moral or 
immoral? If it be the latter, as you 
seem to believe, all I have: said is 
worse than worthless ; all the merits 
of the work would be no better than 
the brightness of hellfire ; and Lan- 
dor, whatever may be the strength 
and outward beauty of his mind, 
must be cast down upon the carcase 
of Voltaire. In truth, I should pity 
the Frenchman, if that were to hap- 
pen. But it never will. Even grant- 


ing that there be some opinions in 
common between them, resem- 
blance is only superficial. The heart 
of the Englishnian is sound, and such 
as becomes the countryman of Mil- 
ton and of Algernon Sidney. If his 
indignation burst forth at times with 
too much violence, if once or twice 
it be misplaced ; it is always excited 
by.that which is, or which he fully 
believes to be, foul and depraved 
and pernicious. Some of the opi- 
nions may be paradoxically express- 
ed; it is natural enough for one who 
always speaks so strongly, sometimes 
to speak too much so ; but itis sel- 
dom, if ever, that there is not a 
spark of truth at the centre. And 
with what feelings do we rise from 
the perusal of the whole work? 
With an ardent glow for all that is 

ure and generous and noble and 

igh-minded and self-devoting, and 
a detestation of all that is mean and 
base and false and selfish and 
cruel. There is much, very much 
1 admit, with which I disagree; 
there is no little which appears 
to me to. be exaggerated, mista- 
ken, perverse. But I. almost: love 
the book the more for this perversity, 
as. we often love a child the more for 
its waywardness or a mistress for 
her fauits. With this feeling I now 
take leave .of it, wishing it all 
health and prosperity. It is a work 
which seems framed to take . the 
world by storm. As Wordsworth 
says in his fine sonnet to a ship just 
under sail, 


Where it comes, the winds must blow.” 


© 7 am. not afraid of.that,” .said 
Hargrave. “ Only print my Re- 
view, and the ship will sink.” ‘ The 
trial shall be made;” I replied.— 
«< But you will let me blow a.coun- 
terblast, if I can.” Hargrave gave 


his permission, and we p 
np iy J.C. He 
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SONG. 
Tuov tell’st methat the Rose isdead, If those poor faded leavescould speak, 


Which late I gave. to, thee ; 


Sure they would claim once more, 


That alli ‘ | timid n thy cheek,. . 
at all its summer-bloom has.fled, The ti upon fy. 


And all its fragrancy. 
oh! I cannot marvel now 
It met such swift decay : 
How could it liye, my fair, when thou 
‘stol’n its breath away? 


was their own re. 


And they would bring pale violets too, 
8 


urt to swear, 


Thine eyes d robb’d them of the hue 


That violets love to.wear.  . 
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REPORT OF MUSIC. 


Tas Oratorios and the Concerts 
Spirituels have terminated with the 
season of Lent; though in so far as 
religion is coueerned, there appears 
to be no good reason why the Wed- 
nesdays and Fridays of this solemn 
period should. be selected: for such 
performances, except indeed it be to 
show that the character of the pre- 
sent times no longer demands any 
such observances as were thought in- 
dispensable when these once sacred 
concerts were originally instituted. 
If, however, this Ticadh of custom 
shall be esteemed to merit censure, 
that censure must be carried back 
through a Jong succession of years, 
or fall upon those who have permit- 
ted the changes we now witness. 
The present proprietor has this year 
rather retrograded than advanced— 
he has brought back more of the 
ancient gravity instead of stretching 
further into licence. He has sepa- 
rated the sacred from prophane, and 
has produced more than one oratorio 
new to this country. Since the Abbé 
Stadler’s Jerusalem Delivered, The Star 
of Bethlehem, an English adaptation of 
some of the finest parts of the masses 
of Haydn and others, and The Pro- 
phecy, the work of Mr. Wade, an 
amateur, have been given—the latter 
with considerable success. Mr. 
Wade’s production is pleasing from 
its melody, and its airy structure, 
and although professors are not al- 
ways ready to admit the claims of 
dilettanti composers, it has won ap- 
plause, even from rigid professional 
Judges. 

The season, upon the whole, has been 
as successful as could be anticipated ; 
and indeed when we regard the im- 
mense quantity of good music, and the 
increase of those engaged in the or- 
chestra, it would be strange if these 
concerts were not, in the general 
meaning of the term, popular ; they 
are too as cheap as they are attrac+ 
tive. This year there is not a single 
English name of reputation (except 
those of Mr. Vaughan and Mr. W,. 
Knyvett,whose style is toochaste and 
sober to hit the taste of the mixed 
audience of a theatre) which is not to 
be found in the, bills. The three 
acts seldom embrace less than from 
thirty to’ forty vocal pieces, which 


consist of the most approved in each 
separate style. To these are ap- 
pended concertos on the principal in- 
struments, and chorusses are inter- 
spersed. All this may be enjoyed in 
a respectable manner, for three shil- 
lings and sixpence,' or in.a more 
humble situation for two shillings, or 
eveu one, while the boxes are open 
to the higher classes\of society. Mu. 
sical pleasure, of an elevated cast, 
circulates so freely from no centre as 
from these performances. Indeed, 
London contains no other concert of 
general resort. In this point of view 
they become very important vehicles, 
not only of amusement, but for the 
cultivation of taste. 

On the last two nights, two very 
young females of the name of Cawes 
produced a great effect. We heard 
these lasses about twelve months 
since in private, in various styles, 
and it required no very deep philoso- 
phy to pronounce that such would 

the case. The eldest is a little 
more than fifteen, the youngest not 
so old by two years, and they really 
are wonderful girls. They. sang a 
quick comic duet of Mosca’s, “ Jo 
di tutto son contento,” with a power, 
brilliancy, articulation, and expres- 
sion, which, for their years, is asto- 
nishing. The youngest has a prodi- 
gious volume, and unites the com 
pass of a contralto and soprano with 
extraordinary facility and a power 
of comprehension and humour that 
will probably make her the Storace 
of her day. The eldest is a legiti- 
mate soprano, and in manner resem- 
bles Madame Ronzi de Begnis.— 
They are pupils of Sir George 
Smart, aud do him infinite credit. . 
They made their first appearance 
within the last few months at York 
and at Newcastle, where they were 
well received, and at no places could 
their talents be more impartially or 
better judged. ' 

At.this season, when the musical 
world teems with incidents, it is not 
allowed us to enter into a minute 
discussion of the errors of manner, 
which pro errors of judgment 
with such infinite rapidity. This is 
a task, however, we may attempt 
when events of interest are less rile. 
But it is a duty not to let the 
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ject pass absolutely without observa. 
tion, for our singers are daily re- 
ceding farther from expression, and 
indulge in every species of absurd 
extravagance with more ‘unbridled 
licence than ever. ‘The canons of 
science are set at nought. It is 
shocking to listen to the monstrous 
competitions in folly which every 
night are applauded to the skies. 
The attempts of sopranos and tonors 
to outdo each other are only to’ be 
likened to the challenges of vaulters 
and posture-masters, who strive to 
exceed each other, where 


‘* Each last. fool’s as welcome as the 
former.” 


«“ They sang,” said a young lady 
of refined taste, after attending a se- 
ries of nights, * some of the music 
in Macbeth, and this I really enjoyed 
more than al] the rest. The singers 
ormmament and flourish to such a de- 
gree that it becomes absolutely sick- 
ening, and it is a relief to one’s ears 
to hear music sung plainly.” And 
this is the judgment which good 
sense and sound taste must pro- 
nounce:—to hear Mr. Braham and 
Mr. Sinclair overbawling, out-gin- 
gling, and out-shrieking each other, 
is so absolutely nauseous, and at the 
Same time so ridiculous, that the 
reception the audience affords would 
be perfectly astonishing did we not 
know that it is the effect of mere sur- 
prise. Few, now-a-days, are found to 
compare past and present sensations. 
The tests of fine performance are 
disregarded. The case is thus ar- 
gued :—this is new, and it appears 
wonderfy:!: these are the great sing- 
ers. In Braham ene s still left 
and power, such as eis, for Sin- 
clair nature has done much, which art 
(falsely so called) has not quite oblite- 
rated. Such singing may be termed 
vocal instrumentation, and though not 
the best of its kind, the few who 
hear and know what is better, can 
make no way in so mixed a multi- 
tude, even did they think it worth 
while to express their dissatisfaction. 
Our diurnal crities mystify honest Mr. 
Bull and his worthy family by their 
pile | jargon of praise, and thus 

¢ very worst taste is sanctioned and 
perpetuated. |“ Laud we the gods!” 
say Messrs. B. and S.—aye, and 

tefully and justly too, fo the gods 
aud them t6 excess 


The King’s Theatre seems to be in 
strange confusion, notwithstandin 
the tw be talent engaged. Rossjni 
and Catalani have, it is thought, 
more of the repulsion, which is the 
general property of musical supre- 
macy, than is usually found. Ma- 
dame Colbran is eclipsed by Madame 
Catalani, and Madame Catalani will 
not sing Rossini’s music ; Garcia has 
been ill ; Madame Ronzi is confined, 
—so that there has been.a perpetual 
change of pieces without any benefi- 
cial results. Jl Barbiere di Seviglia 
and Ricctardo e Zoraide have been 
got up to supply the place of Jl Fa- 
natico, clogged too as it has been with 
the onerous demand for Catalani’s 
services. Madame Pasta is soon to 
appear in Otello (on Saturday, April 
24); and then comes Rogsini’s new 
opera, which is not yet, however, in 
rehearsal. Madame Caradori brings 
out J! Don Giovanni for her benefit, 
when Garcia is to play the Libertine. 

On the last night of the Concerts 
Spirituels, the feeling of the public 
was strongly excited by Madame 
Catalani’s not appearing according 
to the promise of the advertisements ; 
and before the beginning of the se- 
cond act the dissatisfaction had risen 
to such a height, that the public in- 
sisted upon her presence. She came, 
and was attended by an English gen- 
tleman, who was her apologist, and 
who pleaded, that she then rose from 
a sick bed to obey the call of the 
public.—The plea was powerful, and 
was, as all such pleas are, accepted. 
Madame Catalani laid her hand ex- 

ressively first on her throat, and 
fastly on her heart, smiled through 
her tears, curtsied, and retired. e 
happen to know that she was per- 
fectly well the preceding day ; and 
as the name of her former medical 
attendant, Mr. Charles Clarke (whose 
authority would have silenced all 
doubt) was replaced by that of a 
Mr. Bertin, there was probably no 
very dangerous indisposition, al- 
though it was very sudden. It is 
most probable she took cold from the 
chill of the prsepding, concerts. 

* These concerts have languished 
we their few Fridays ; and oie 
they owe the partial support the 
have received Ri Madame Catalant, 
Mr. Clementi, and Miss Love. Mr. 
C. produced some yew symphonies, 
at which he presided, the} exhi- 
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bit throughout the strongest proofs 
of the unabated fire and genius of 
this extraordinary man, together with 
the maturity of science, which such 
and so long a life of study only can 
ripen. He is now in his seventy-se- 
cond year, and appears to retain the 
activity_of youth, both intellectually 
and personally. Nor has the Opera- 
house been the only sphere of his 
later glory. Ata recent Philharmo- 
nic he presided at one of his sympho- 
ies, and was received with enthu- 
siasm by that most scientific of 
all the audiences of the metropolis. 
No commer in Europe enjoys more 
universal respect among the profes- 
sors of art; and when it is remem- 
bered that his first opera was pro- 
duced more than half-a-century ago, 
it affords a very interesting instance 
of faculties preserved by habits of 
emeperns and study. 

If, as has been assumed, these 
Concerts owe their existence to the 
estimate conductors of the Opera- 
house made of the attractions of Ma- 
dame Catalani, it should seem their 
computations were somewhat too 
sanguine. In truth, both her appear- 
ance on the boards of the King’s 
Theatre and in the orchestra may 
be considered tou demonstrate the in- 
cipient declination of her fame, how- 
éver little her powers are damaged. 
The general sentiment, as well as the 
particular symptoms, confirms the 
opinions we gave last month. She 
has prayed seldom, has been indis- 

» and has condescended to sing 
tween the acts at Covent-garden, 
for Mr. Kemble’s benefit, where, it 
must be allowed, she was hailed as a 
goddess. The fact is, she has_ set 
too great a price upon her own head, 
She is undoubtedly transcendant, 
but her ambition (or that of others 
by whom she is directed) grasps at 
more than is allowed even to the 
greatest powers to accomplish. She 
would be manager and conductor ; 
she would direct; and she would 
share ;—she aims at the absorption of 
so much, that she practically pro- 
claims IT am all in all!” To this 
neither managers nor conductors, 
siugers nor the public, will accede. 
Madame Catalani, though a wonder, 
is no longer a new wonder,—neither is 
she, forthe same reason, the fashion, or 
the lion of the day. Her ascendancy 
is past.. We ddnot say these things 
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without proofs: it is not long since 


she laid a plan for engaging a corps 
of singers and Sestemeumnintions, tor 
the p of usurping the manage- 
ment of a very numerous and swee 
ing series of country festivals. 

has failed in all but two, viz. New- 
castle and Cambridge, at which latter 
place she. is to give to. Addenbrooke's 
Hospital on of the receipts in 
return for the patronage, and to ab- 
sorb the remaining. four-fifths.—A_ 
part of the eng ents are au- 
nounced: Miss Stephens, Miss George, 
Messrs, Phillips, Kellner, and Placci, 
are her coadjutors, The musical 
world will read in this list almost 
the pis aller of the London orchestras 
and the a-house ( with the excep- 
tion of Miss Stephens) ; and the pa- 
trons of music at Cambridge will 
hardly, we should think, feel satisfied 
at such a selection of performers for 
a Grand Festival. e veil is too 
thin and too transparent. 

Miss Love has attracted a good 
share of public attention by her per- 
formance of some of Handel's songs. 
It is curious that amongst those she 
has selected is the bass air, Tears 
such as tender fathers shed, from De- 
borah. Her voice is a remarkably 
fine contralto, and her expression ex- 
cellent.—Practice would make her a 
first-rate singer in this department. 

When Madame Pasta was here 
about six years ago, she was by no 
means in the first class, but her re- 
putation has spread marvellously 
since that period, and the biographer 
of Rossini is as loud in her praises as 
he is in his censure of the Colbran. 
All those who have heard her of late 
at Paris concur in spea of her 
as a singer of the finest possible ex- 
pression. 

A pianoforte player of very extra- 
ordinary promise has started up in 
the ges of gd of iy name uct 
Aspull, only eight years of age. He 
mr 4 since Sari fefore ‘bis Ma- 
jesty and the Court, and on the 28th 
of March he had a Benefit Concert. 
The precocity of children in music is 
not now either so rare or 80 surpris- 
ing as it. once was, b t this is cer- 
tainly a child of sin it. Fe 
plays with great rapidity and neat- 
ness; but there are im 
such hands, and these 


he is made to a t to ‘surmount. 
Thus, ia ‘Moscheles 'Falt of Pare, 
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there was one variation, which al- 
most demanded a reach of fourteen 
notes. Such passages he missed, and’ 
indeed from defect of natural growth 
much of this piece was very imper- 
fect. This is not the fault of the 
boy, but the error of those who di- 
rect his studies. 

At this concert also appeared Mr, 
Chatterton, a young mun, we believe, 
from Portsmouth, or its vicinity. He 
played the harp with a great deal of 
taste and execution, and his defici- 
ency was only in tone—a defect 
which, it is observed, acquaintance 
with London orchestras soon sup- 
plies. He was well received. Here 
also Mr. Clementi conducted. 

Amongst the most attractive of the 
Benefit Concerts has been the fare- 
well night of Mr. Ries, on the 8th 
of April, who, after most singular 
crosses, from the ravages of war in 
his own country (Germany), and in 
those where he encountered hostile 
armies, found peace, encouragement, 
and fortune in this Island. Whilst 
traversing the Continent (for he went 
to Russia) he was twice forced into 
the Conscription, but was released 
on account of a defect of sight. Thus 
the want of a physical power pro- 
cured a release which superior in- 
tellect could not have obtained for 
him. Mr. Schlessinger played with 
considerable éclat, and is to be re- 
garded, in some sort, as the person to 
whom Mr. Ries wishes to bequeath 
his honours, as an instructor. Mr. 
Ries’s recommendation will probably 
have a good deal of weight and au- 
thority. The Concert was exceed- 
ing well attended. Mr. Ries retires 
to his native home, where we under- 
stand he purposes still to amuse him- 
self by composition. He quits Eng- 
land, accompanied by the regrets 
and the best wishes of a large circle 
of friends and scholars, and by the 
regard of the musical public at large, 
who have always esteemed him high- 
ly, both as a writer and a performer. 
_ Poor Griesbach, the oboist, who 
lies so ill as never to be again likely 
to resume his profession, has hada 
Benefit, under the sanction and pro- 
tection of the Directors of the An- 
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cient Concert. This is hotioutable 
to the royal and noble amateurs; 
and we trust that their old and fa- 
vourite servant has felt the corisola-~ 
tion of their efforts in his behalf.* 

On the night of the Earl of Darn. 
ley’s direction at the Ancient Con- 
cert, Mr. Wheeler, a young bass 
singer, was brought out. His voice 
has no great volume, but it is well 
toried, and his maimer has a ‘good 
share of polish. A successor worthy 
to fill the place of poor Bartleman has 
not yet, however, appeared. 

The concerts for individuals will 
now be general. Last year there was 
not a single night in May or June, 
with the exception of those of the 
Philharmonic or Ancient Concerts 
that was not so occupied. The mar- 
ket was, however, clearly over sup- 
plied, and it may be questioned whe- 
ther this season will present an equal 
number, though professors have cer~ 
tainly not decreased. In but too 
many instances they act merely a$ 
advertisements, and unfortunately as 
very expensive advertisements. 
public appetite has been so pam- 
pered, and has been trained to such 
excess, that the very large disburse- 
ments which attend these attempts 
must eventually operate to deter all 
but those whose claims are very gé- 
neral, from the risk. Another cir 
cumstance which militates against 
success, is the frequent disappoint- 
ments audiences experience. In the 
majority of instances, the singers as- 
sist each other gratuitously. It not 
seldom happens that, profitable en- 
gagements offering, they send an ex- 
cuse at a late hour. It is very rare, 
indeed, to hear either the singers Or 
the music that have been announced, 
and never in the order specified. The 
public ought not to endure these im- 
positions and i inences, for such 
they are. Those who ip their half 

ineas have a just title to the ful- 

lment of the terms of the compact 
on the other side. 

The musical world has been not a 
little interested in the legal dispute 
between Mr. Morris, the proprietor 
of the Haymarket Theatre, and Mr. 
and Miss Paton. Mr. Paton, it 





* We have been told, aud we believe the fact, that after a public 
years since, in a provincial town, Mr. Braham havi 
distress, enc 


¢i4N was mvolved in seine tem 


ce, some 
heard that this excellent musi- 
201. in a note te Mr, Uriesbach, 


with thanks for the pleasure his playing had that morning afforded him. 
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seems, signed an article, in which he 
agreed that his daughter should sing 
for a certain salary for one season, 
and consented that she should enter 
into a subsequent engagement at the 
close of the first year for two more, 
at an augmented rate. The agrees 
ment was duly kept, the consent was 
for some time evaded, and, at length, 
refused altogether. For this breach 
of faith, Mr. Morris brought his. ac- 
tion against Mr. Paton, and was non- 
suited, upon the interpretation of the 
words agree and consent. We are no 
lawyers, but we apprehend the true 
intent and meaning in an honourable 
understanding of the contract, was 
that in so far as Mr. Paton was con- 
cerned, he would use his influence 
with his daughter, and in so far as 
Miss Paton, that she knew the terms, 
aud intended to fulfil them, both 
being parties to the deed. We can- 
not, therefore, perceive how in foro 
conscientie either of them stands ac- 
quitted, though the point of law be 
in their favour; and, as Miss Paton 
has not been very scrupulous about 
engagements in other cases, it is to 
be apprehended that managers will 
look carefully in future to the terms 
of any agreement she may enter into. 
It is pity that any sort of suspicion 
should attach to the exercise of such 
uudoubted ability. 


NEW MUSIC. 

The principal new publications are :— 

Two Rondos for the pianoforte, composed 
by Ignace Moscheles. ks Land 2. The 
subjects from the ballet ** Les Portraits ;"’ 
also by Moscheles. These pieces partake 
of the character of the other compositions 
of the master, namely, strength and ener- 
gy, tempered by a cultivated taste, and 
natural elegance of mind. The interest 
never languishes, but is preserved by fre- 

uent changes in the construction and sen- 
timent, united with spirit and flowing 
melody. A Russian air, with variations 
by the same composer, is quaint and ori- 
ginal rather than pleasing. 

Mr. Bochsa has a brilliant Fantasia and 
variations on the Scotch air, Kelvin Grove, 
which has become popular at the theatre 
by the performance of Mr. Braham. The 
lesson is not in Mr. Bochsa's best manner, 
and requires the fire and energy of his own 
style of playing to make it very effective ; 
but though its intrinsic merits as a com- 
position are few, it has enough of dec ded 
character to give it a rank above cOmmon- 
place productions. A Rondine a la Hon- 
grovies, also by the same hand, is a light and 
easy lesson. 
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Mr. Cianchettini’s Irish Fantasia upon 
the airs Savournah Deelish and The Le. 
gacy, has less of fancy in its composition 
than in its style of performance. This is 
observable in ‘the numerous marks of ex- 
pression, .the changes of measure and 
rythm, and in the abundance of ornament. 


In composing for Catalani, Mr. Cianchet- 
tini has adapted his works to that singer's 


peculiar manner of gracing and execution, 
and these petaliarities have affected his 
pesnennes for the pianoforte. The slow 

ish air affords an illustration of this re- 
mark. Nice attention to the effects and 
expression of vocal art is to fine 
instrumental performance, and Mr. Cian- 
chettini’s Fantasia will gain or lose by the 
knowledge or ignorance of the performer in 
this branch of the science. 

An Italian serenade with variations, by 
Mr. Kiallmark, is one of his best works : 
the subject is melodious and graceful, and 
the variations light, smooth, and brilliant. 

The Mcon Beam, being No. 6 of a 
series of Hibernian airs for the pianoforte, 
by Mr. Burrowes, is fully equal to the 
former numbers of the work. 

Mr. Calkin has arranged The Maid of 
the Vulley, with variations for the piano- 
forte. ‘This composition, in connnon with 
the other works of the master, has most of 
the qualities which will render it popular 
as a lesson for practice or amusement 
amongst those who do not seek the highest 
rank in art. His six numbers of French 
airs, with variations, are a series of very 

ble pieces of the same description. 

Moralt’s introduction and Rondolctta, 
and Dussck’s March and Waltzes, are easy 
and simple pieces for learners. 

Mr. Bruguier’s eighth divertimento con- 
tains two airs, by Rossini, Vieni oh Stella, 
and Fra il Padre ¢ fra Camante. 

Mozart's fifth symphony, arranged for 
the pianoforte, with accompaniments for 
the flute, violin, and violoncello, by Hum- 
mel, is published. 

The fourth volume of the excellent se- 
lection of glees, published under the title 
of Convito Harmonico, is just out. Know- 
ing, as we well do, the extreme care, and 
the good taste and ability of its editor, Mr. 
Samuel Webbe, jun. we should have an- 
ticipated an equal degree of excellence with 
the former volumes, its precursors, and we 
are not disappointed. ere are many of 
the most excellent standard compositions, 
both of an early and a recent date, though 
the former naturally predominate. But 
every succeeding book adds to the value of 
the collection as a whole, inasmuch as !t 
assists in com this very classical con- 
centration of the beauties of the British 
Harmonists. 
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DIALOGUES OF THREE TEMPLARS 
ON POLITICAL ECONOMY, 


CHIEFLY IN RELATION TO THE 


PRINCIPLES OF MR. RICARDO. 


as 


DIALOGUE THE THIRD. 
Et sequiori sane animo feres, cum hic de primis agatur principiis, si 


superstitiose Omnia examinavi,—viamque quasi 


pando singulaque 


curiosiis contrectando, lente me promovi et testudineo gradu. Video 
enim ingenium humanum ita comparatum esse—ut facilius lenge quid 
consequens sit dispiciat, quam quid in natura primo verum; nostramque 
omnium conditionem non multum ab ila Archimedis abludere—o; 
ms Sw, Xas xenow thy yn» Ubi primum figamus pedem, invenire multo 
magis satagimus, quam (ubi invenimus) ulterius progredi 

Henricus Morus in Epist. ad Cartesium. 


Principle of Value continued. 


Phed. Ix our short conversation 
of yesterday, X., you parried an ob- 
jection brought forward by Philebus 
ina way which I thought satisfactory. 
You reduced him to an absurdity, or 
what seemed such. In fact, 1 did 
verily believe that you had slaughter- 
ed Philebus: and so I told him. But 
we have since reconsidered the mat- 
ter, and have settled it between our- 
selves that your answer will not do ; 
that your ‘ absurdity” in fact is a 
very absurd absurdity; Philebus will 
tell you why. I for my part shall 
have enough to do to take care of a 
little argument of my own, which is 
designed to meet something that 
passed in our first dialogue. Now 
my private conviction is—that both 
I and Philebus shall be cudgeled: 1 
am Satisfied that such will be the 
issue of the business. And my rea- 
son for thinking so is this—that I 
already see enough to discern a cha- 
racter of boldness and determination 
in Mr. Ricardo’s doctrines which 
needs no help from sueaking’ equivo- 
cations; and this with me is a high 
presuntyption that he is in the right. 

n whatever’ rough way his theories 
are tossed about, they seem always 
like a cat to light upon their ‘legs. 
But notwithstanding this, as long as 
there is a possibility that, he maybe 
in the wrong, I shall take it for 
granted that he is—and do my best 
to prove him so. 

X. For which, Phedrus, I shall 
feel greatly indebted to you. We 
are told of Trajan—that, in the camp 


exercises, he not only tolerated hard 


blows but. courted them: “ alacer 
virtute militum, et letus quoties aut 
cassidi sue aut clypeo gravior ictus 
incideret. Laudabat quippe ferientes, 
hortabaturque ut auderent.”. When 
one of our theatres let down an iroai 
curtain upon the stage as a means 
of insulating the audience from any 
fire amongst the scenery, andsent mew 
to prove the strength of this curtain 
by playing upon it with sledge ham- 
mers in the sight and hearing of the 
public,—who would not have laugh- 
ed at the hollowness of the mum- 
mery, if the blows had been gentle— 
considerate—and forbearing? A 
‘make-believe’ blow would have 
implied a ‘ make-believe’ hammer 
and a ‘ make-believe’ curtain. No! 
—hammer away, like Charles Martel: 
“ fillip me with a three-man beetle :” 
be to me a malleus hereticorum: 
come like Spenser’s Talus—an iron 
man with an iron flail, and thresit 
out the straw of my logic: rack me ; 
put me to the question: get me 
down: jump upon me: throttle me: 
put an end to me in ahy way you 


can. 

Phed. 1 will, I will my dear 
friend: any thing to oblige you, So 
now tie yourself to the stake, whilst 
we bait you. And you begin, Phi- 
Jebus ; unmuzzle. 

Phil. 1 shall be brief. The case 
of the hat is what I stand eed 
and, by the way, I am miuch obliged 
to you X. for having stated the ques- 
tion in that shape: it has furnished 
me with a very manageable formula 
for recalling the principle at issue, 
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The wages alter from two different 
causes—in one case because there is 
the same quantity of labour at a 
different rate; in an other case be- 
cause there is a different quantity at 
the same rate. In the latter case it 
is agreed that the alteration settles 
upon price. In the former case you 
affirm that it will not: I affirm that 
it will. I bring an argument to prove 
it: which argument you attempt 
to parry by another. But in this 
counter argument of yours it strikes 
me that there lurks a petitio prin- 
cipit. Indeed, I am sure of it. For 
at the course of our reasoning. 
I charge it upon your doctrine as an 
absurd consequence—that, if the in- 
crease of wages must be paid out of 
eiges then this fund will at length 
»e eaten out; and, as soon as it is, 
there will be no fund at all for paying 
any further increase: and the pro- 
duction xnust cease. Now what in 
effect is your answer? Why, that 
as soon as profits are all eaten up, 
the production will cease. And this 
ou call reducing me to an absurdity. 
But where is the absurdity? Your 
answer is in fact an identical propo- 
sition: for, when you say—* As soon 
as profits are absorbed "—I retort, 
Aye, no doubt, ‘as svon” as they 
are ; but when will that be? It re- 
quires no Ricardo to tell us that, 
when profits are absorbed, they will 
be absorbed: what I deny is—that 
they ever can be absorbed. For, 
as fast as wages increase, what is 
to hinder price from increasing part 
passu? In which case profits will 
never be absorbed. It is easy enough 
to prove that price will not increase, 
if you may assume that profits will 
not remain stationary. For then 
you have assumed the whole point 
in dispute ; and after that of course 
ou have the game in your own 
card since it is pomp wg that 
if any body is made up of two parts 
P Ww, a rusted that all which 
is gained by either must be lost by 
the other, then that body can never 
increase. 

Phed. Nor decrease. 

Phil. No, nor decrease. If m 
head must of necessity lose as mu 
weight as my trunk gains, and versd 
vice, then it is a clear case that I 
shall never be heavier. But why 
cannot my head remain stationary 
whilst my ‘trunk grows heavier: 





EMar, 


This is what you had to prove, and 
you have not proved it. 

Phed. Oh! it’s scandalous to think 
how he has duped us: his ‘ reductio’ 
turns out to be the merest swindling. 

Xx. No, Phedrus,—I be your 
pardon. It is very true | did not 
attempt to prove that your head 
might not remain stationary : I could 
not have proved this directly without 
anticipating a doctrine out of it’s 
place: but I proved it indirectly by 
showing that, if it were supposed 

ssible, an absurdity would follow 
rom that supposition. I said, and 
I say again, that the doctrine of 
wages will show the very supposi- 
tion itself to be absurd: but, until 
we come to that doctrine, I content 
myself with proving that—let that 
supposition seem otherwise ever so 
reasonable [the supposition namely 
that profits may be stationary whilst 
wages are advancing |—yet it draws 
after it one absurd consequence, viz. 
that a thing may be bigger than that to 
which it is confessedly equal. Look 
back to the notes of our conversation, 
and you will see that this is as I say. — 
You say, Philebus, that I prove pro- 
fits in a particular case to be incapa- 
ble of remaining stationary by as- 
suming that price cannot increase : 
or if I am called upon to prove that 
assumption—viz. that price cannot 
increase, I do it only by assuming 
that profits in that case are incapable 
of remaining stationary. But, if I 
ee reasoned “oye should not only 

ave been guilty of a petitio principi 
(as you al eged)—but also of a cr- 
cle. Here then I utterly disclaim 
and renounce either assumption: I 
do not ask you to grant me that 
price must continue stationary in the 
case supposed: I do not ask you to 
t me that profits must recede 
in the case sup On the con- 
trary, 1 will not have them granted 
to me: I insist on your refusing both 
of these principles. 

Phil. Well, I do refuse them. | 

Phed. 80 do 1. Y'll do any thing 
in reason as well as another. oA 
one knight give a testril —. , 

X. Then let us se the mines 
from lay ay ‘obtain our silver t0 
be in En A 

Phed. What for? Why am I to 
suppose this? I don’t know but you 
have some trap in it. . 

X. No: a Newcastle coal mine, 
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or a Cornwall tin mine will answer 
the purpose of my argument just as 
well. But it is more convenient to 
use silver as the illustration: and I 
suppose it to be in England simply to 
avoid intermixing any questions about 
Foreign Trade. Now when the hat 
sold for eighteen shillings, on Mr. 
Ricardo’s principle why did it sell 
for that sum F 

Phil. I suppose, because the quan- 
tity of silver in that sum is assumed 
to be the product of four days’ labour 
in a silver mine. 

X. Certainly: because it is the 

roduct of the same quantity of la- 
bet as that which produced the hat. 
Calling 20 shillings therefore 4 
ounces of silver, the hat was worth 
9-10ths of 4 ounces. Now when 
wages advance from 12s. to 14s., 
profits (you allege) will not pay this 
advance but price. On this suppo- 
sition the price of the hat will now 
be — what? 

Phil. Twenty shillings ; leaving, as 
before, six for profit. 

X. Six shillings upon 14 are not 
the same rate of profit as 6 upon 12: 
but no matter: it does not affect the 
argument. The hat is now worth 4 
entire ounces of silver, having pre- 
viously been worth 4 ounces minus a 
tenth of 4 ounces. But the product of 
4 days’ labour ina silver mine must 


_ also advance in value for, the, Same te DEC 
cause. Four ounces of silver,gvhich is 


that product, will now have the same 
= or value as 22.22 shillings 
ad before. Consequently the 4 
ounces of silver, which had previ- 
ously commanded in exchange a hat 
and the 9th of a ill now com- 
$, fractions 
lected. Hence therefore a hat 
, upon any Anti-Ricardian theory, 
manifestly buy 4 ounces of silver ; 
and yet'at the same time, it will not 
by 1-5th part of 4 qunces. 
Silver, and the denominations of it’s 
qualities being familiar, make™ it 
more convenient to use that metal: 
but substitute lead, iron, coal, or any 
gument is 


ne 
Ww 


thing whatsoever,—the ar. 
the same, being in fact @ umiversal 
demonstration that variations in 
Wages ‘camot produce corresponding 
Variations in price. its? tt be? & 

Phied: Say tio more, X-+ I seo that 
you are right ; ‘and it’s all over with 
our cause, unless I’ retrieve it. To 
think that ‘the’ whole’ catise of the 
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‘not’ overlook : for tell 


Anti-Ricardian economy should de- 
volve upon me! that fate should or- 
dain me to be the Atlas on whose 
unworthy shoulders the whole system 
is to rest. This being my destiny, I 
ought to have been built a little 
stronger. However, no matter! I 
heartily pray that I may prove too 
strong for you: thoughat the same time 
I am convinced I shall not. Remem- 
ber therefore that you have no right 
to exult if you toss and gore me, for 
I tell you beforehand that you will. 
And, if you do, that only proves me 
to be in the right—and a very saga~ 
cious person; since my argument 
has all the appearance of being irre- 
sistible, and yet such is my discern- 
ment, that i foresee most acutely 
that it will turn out a most absurd 
one. It is this: your answer to Phi- 
lebus issues in this—that a thing A 
is shown to be at once more valuable 
and yet not more valuable than the 
same thing B. Now this answer I 
take by the horns: it is possible for 
A to be more and yet not more valu- 
able than the same thing. For ex- 
ample, my hat shall be more valuable 
than the gloves ; more valuable, that 
is, than the gloves were; and yet not 
more valuable than the gloves; not 
more veluable; that is, than the gloves 
now are. So of the wages: all 
things preserve their former relations, 
ause all are equally raised. This 
is my little argument: what do you 
think of it? Will it do? 

X. No. 

Phed. Why, so I told you. 

X. I have the pleasure then to as- 
sure you that you are perfectly right. 
It will nof do. But I understand you 
perfectly. You mean to evade my 
argument that the increase of wages 
shall settle upon coh according 
to this ént, it will settle upon 
price and not upon profits: yet 

ain on price in such a way as to 
escape the absurdity of two relations 
of value existing between the vet 
same things. » Phedrus, this 
rise will be a mere metaphysical ens 
and no real rise. The hat, you Say, 
has risen: but still it commands no 
more of the gloves, because they also 
bave risen. — How then has either 
risen? The rise is purely ideal. — 

Phew. It isso, X.: but that I did 
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ously, if the quantity of labour spent 
in producing all should double simul- 
taneously ? 

X. It will, Phedrus. 

Phed. And yet nothing will ex- 
change for more or less than before. 

X. True: but the rise is not ideal 
for all that, but will affect ever 
body. A pound of wheat, which 
previously bought three pounds of 
salt, will still buy three pounds: but 
then the salt-maker and the wheat- 
maker will have only one pound of 
those articles where before he had 
two. However the difference be- 
tween the two cases cannot fully be 
understood, without a previous exa- 
mination of certain distinctions which 
I will make the subject of our next 
dialogue ; and the rather, because 
apart from our present question, at 
every step we should else be embar- 
rassed as all others have been by the 
perplexity attending these distinc- 
tions.— Meantime as an answer to 
your argument the following consi- 
deration will be quite sufficient. 


The case which your argument re- 
spects is that in which wages are 
supposed to rise? Why? In conse. 
uence of a real rise in corn or some- 
thing else. As a means of meeting 
this rise, wages rise: but the in- 
creased value of wages is only a 
means to an end, and the laborer 
cares about the rise only in that 
light. The end is—to give him 
the same quantity of corn suppose. 
That end attained, he cares nothing 
about the means by which it is at- 
tained. Now your. ideal rise of 
wages does not attain this end: The 
corn has really risen: this is the first 
step. In consequence of this an ideal 
rise follows in all things, which 
evades the absurdities of a real rise— 
and evades the Ricardian doctrine of 
profits: but then only by also evading 
any real rise in wages, the necessity 
of which (in order to meet the real 
rise in corn) first led to the whole 
movement of price.—But this you 
will more clearly see after our next 
dialogue. 





DIALOGUE THE FOURTH: 
On the Use and Abuse of two celebrated Distinctions in the Theory of Value. 


X. Now, gentlemen, I come to a 
question which on a double account 
is interesting: first, because it is in- 
dispensable to the fluency of our fu- 
ture progress that this question should 
be once for all decided: secondly, 
because it furnishes an erperimentum 
crucis for distinguishing a true know- 
ledge of Mr. Ricardo’s theory from a 
spurious or half knowledge. Many 
aman will accompany Mr. Ricardo 
thus far, and will keep his seat prett 
well until he comes to the point whic 
we have now reached—at which 
point scarcely one in a thousand will 
escape being unhorsed. 

Phed. Which one most assuredly 
will not be myself. For I have a 
natural alacrity in losing my seat, 
and gravitate so determinately to the 
ground, that (like a Roman of old) I 
ride without stirrups—by way of 
holding myself in constant readiness 
for projection: upon the least hint, 
anticipating my horse’s wishes on 
that point and throwing myself off 
as fast as possible; for what’s the 
use of taking the negative side in a 
dispute where the horse takes the 
affirmative? So I leave it to Philebus 





to ride through the steeple-chase you 
will lead him; his be the honor of 
the day—and his the labor. 

X. But that cannot be: Philebus 
is bound in duty to be dismounted, 
for the sake of keeping Mr. Malthus 
with many others in countenance. 
For at this point, Phedrus, more 
than at any other almost, there is a 
sad confusion of lords and gentlemen 
that I could name thrown out of the 
saddle pell-mell upon their mother 
earth. 

Phil. So they among themselves in plea- 
sant vein 

Stood scoffing. 

I suppose I may add— 

—— Heighten’d in their thoughts beyond 

All doubt of victory. 

Meantime, what is it you allude to? 

X. You are acquainted, I doubt 
not, Philebus, — with the commo 
distinction between real and nominal 
value: and in your judgment upo" 
that distinction I presume that you 
adopt the doctrine of Mr. Malthus. 

hil. I do: but I know not why 
ou should call it the doctrine of Mr. 
Malthus: for, though he has re-urged 
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it against Mr. Ricardo, yet originally 
it belongs to Adam Smith. 

X. Not so, Philebus: a distinction 
between real and nominal value was 
made by Adam Smith, but not alto- 
gether the distinction of Mr. Malthus. 
It is true that Mr. Malthus tells us 
(Polit. Econ. p. 63), that the distinc- 
tion is * exactly the same.” But in 
this he is inaccurate: for neither is it 
exactly the same; nor, if it had been, 
could Mr. Malthus have urged it in 
his Political Economy with the same 
consistency as its original author. 
This you will see hereafter. But no 
matter: how do you understand the 
distinction ? 

Phil. “1 continue to think”’ with 
Mr. Malthus “ that the most proper 
definition of real value in exchange, 
in contradistinction to nominal value 
in exchange, is the power of com- 
manding the necessaries and con- 
veniences of life, including labour, as 
distinguished from the power of com- 
manding the precious metals.” 

X. You think, for instance, that if 
the wages of a laborer should in 
England be at the rate of five shil- 
lings a-day and in France of no more 
than one shilling a-day, it could not 
therefore be inferred that wages 
were at a high real value in England 
or alow real value in France: until 
we know how much food, &c. could 
be had for the five shillings in Eng- 
land and how much in France for 
the one shilling, all that we could 
fairly assert—would be, that wages 


were at a high nominal value in, 


England and at alow nominal value 
in France: but the moment it should 
be ascertained that the English wages 
would procure twice as much com- 
fort as the French, or the French 
twice as much as the English, we 
might then peremptorily affirm that 
Wages were at a high real value in 
England on the first suppdsition or in 
France on the second :—this is what 
you think ? 

Phil. It is, and very fairly stated. 
I think this, in common with Mr. 
Malthus ; and can hold out but little 
ee that I shall ever cease to think 
it. 


Xx. Why then, know this, 
Thou think’st amiss : 
And, to think right, thou must think o’er 
again. , 
Phed. But is it possible that Mr. 
cardo can require me to abjure an 


inference so reasonable as this? If 
so, I must frankly acknowledge that 
I am out of the saddle already. 

X. Reasonable inference! So far 
from that, there is an end of all logic 
if such an inference be tolerated. 
That man may rest assured that his 
vocation in this world is not logical 
who feels disposed (after a few mi- 
nutes’ consideration) to question the 
following proposition ; viz. That it 
is very possible for A continually to 
increase in value—in real value, ob- 
serve—and yet to command a con- 
tinually decreasing quantity of B: 
in short that A may acquire a thou- 
sand times higher value and yet ex- 
change for ten thousand times less 
of B. 

Phed. Why then “ Chaos is come 
again!” Is this the unparadoxical 
Ricardo ? 

X. Yes, Phedrus: but lay not 
this unction to your old prejudices, 
which you must now prepare to 
part with for ever, that it is any 
spirit of wilful paradox which is now 
speaking: for get rid of Mr. Ricardo, 
if you can, but you will not there- 
fore get rid of this paradox. On any 
other theory of value it will still con- 
tinue to be an irresistible truth, 
though it isthe Ricardian theory only 
which can consistently explain it. 
Here, by the way, is a specimen of 
paradox in the true and laudable 
sense—in that sense according to 
which Boyle entitled a book Hydro- 
statical Paradoxes: for, though it 
wears a prima facie appearance of 
falsehood, yet in the end you will be 
sensible that it is not only true—but 
true in that way and degree which 
will oblige him who denies it to main- 
tain an absurdity. Again therefore 
I affirm that, when the laborer ob- 
tains a large quantity of corn for in- 
stance, it is so far from being any fair 
inference that wages are then at a 
high real value—that in all probabi- 
lity they are at a very low real 
value: and inversely I affirm that, 
when wages are at their very highest 
real value, the laborer will obtain 
the very smallest quantity of corn. 
Or, quitting wages altogether (be- 
cause such an illustration would drive 
me into too much anticipation), I 
affirm universally of Y (that is, of 
any assignable thing whatsoever) 
that it shall grow more valuable ad 
infinitum, and yet by possibility ex- 
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change for less and less ad infinitum 
of Z (i. e. of any other assignable 
thing). 
Phod. Well, all I shall say is this: 
am I in a world where men stand on 
their heads or on their feet ?—But 
there is some trick in all this: there 
is some snare. And now I consider, 
—what’s the meaning of your saying 
“by possibility?” If the doctrine 
you would force upon me be a plain 
—broad — straightforward truth, why 
fetter it with such a suspicious re- 
striction ? 

X. Think for a moment, Phedrus, 


what doctrine it is which I would. 


force upon you: not, as you seem to 
suppose, that the quantity obtained 
by Y is in the inverse ratio of the 
value of Y: on the contrary, if that 
were s0, it would still remain true 
that an irresistible inference might be 
drawn from the quantity purchased 
to the value of the thing purchasing, 
and vice-versd, from the value of the 
thing purchasing to the quantity 
which it me purchase. There 
would still be a connexion between 
the two: and the sole difference be- 
tween my doctrine and the old doc- 
trine would be this—that the con- 
nexion would be no longer direct (as 
by your doctrine) but inverse. This 
would be the difference, and the sole 
difference. But what is it that I 
assert? Why that there is no neces- 
sary connexion at all or of any kind 
between the quantity commanded 
and the value commanding. My 
object is to get rid of your infer- 
ence, not to substitute any new in- 
ference of my own. I put there- 
fore an extreme case. This case 
ought by your doctrine to be im- 
possible. If therefore it be not im- 

ssible, your doctrine is upset. 

imply as a possible case, it is suffi- 
cient to destroy you. But, if it were 
more than a possible case, it would 
destroy me. For if, instead of de- 
monstrating the possibility of such a 
case, I had attempted to show that it 
were a universal and necessary case, 
I should again be introducing the 
notion of a connexion between the 
quantity obtained and the value ob- 
taining, which it is the very purpose 
of my whole argument to extermi- 
nate. For my thesis is—that no such 
connexion subsists between the two 
as warrants any inference that the 
real value is great because the quan- 


tity it buys is great, or small because 
the quantity it buys is small ; or, re 
ciprocally, that—because the real 
value is great or small—therefore the 
quantities bought shall be great or 
small. From, or to, the real value in 
these cases I contend that there is no 
more valid inference than from, or to, 
the nominal value with which it is 
contrasted. 

Phil. Your thesis then, as I un- 
derstand it, is this: that if A double 
its value, it will not command dou- 
ble the quantity of B. I have a ba- 
rouche which is worth about 600 
guineas at this moment. Now if I 
should keep this barouche unused in 
my coach-house for five years, and 
at the end of this term it should 
happen from any cause that car- 
riages had doubled in value—my 

erstanding would lead me to ex- 
pect double the quantity of any com- 
modity for which I might then ex- 
change it, whether that were money, 
sugar, besoms, or any thing whatso- 
ever. But tell me—no. And 
vice versd, if I found that my ba- 
rouche at the end of five years ob- 
tained for me double the quantity of 
sugar, or besoms, or political econo- 
mists, which it would now obtain—I 
should think myself warranted in 
drawing an inference that carriages 
had doubled their value. But you 
tell me—no; “ Non valet conse- 
quentia.” 

X. You are in the right, Phedrus: 
I do tell you so. But you do not ex- 
press my thesis quite accurately, 
which is—that if A double its value, 
it will not therefore command double 
the former quantity of B. It may 
do so: and it may also command five 
hundred times more, or five hundred 
times less. , 

Phed. Oh! tempora, oh mores: 
Here is my friend X. that in any 
other time® would have been a man 
of incorruptible virtue ; and yet, in 
our unprincipled age, he is contentto 
barter the interests _ + ae = " 
« mai of * . ” 
brillisnt al (shall I say? 
for the glory of being reputed an ac- 
complished disputant. 

. But, Phedrus, there —* 
: 4 ~_4 ox W 
little brilliancy in poe will be 
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dox to so evident a truth as that 
which I am now urging, if I did not 
continually remind myself that—evi- 
dent asit may appear—it yet esc 
Adam Smith. Pris hd aa a 
and the spectacle of so many writers 
since his day thrown out and at a 
fault precisely at this point of the 
chace, make it prudent to present it 
in as startling a shape as possible ; 
in order that, the attention being 
thoroughly roused, the final assent 
may not be languid or easily forgot- 
ten. Suffer me therefore, Phedrus, 
in a Socratic way, to extort an as- 
sent from yourown arguments—allow 
me to drive you into an absurdity. 

Phed. With all my heart: if our 
father Adam is wrong, I am sure it 
would be presumptuous in me to be 
right; so drive me as fast as pos- 
sible. 

X. You say that A, by doubling 
its own value, shall command a dou- 
ble quantity of B. Where, by A, 
you do not mean some one thing in 
particular, but generally any assign- 
able thing whatever. Now B is some 
assignable thing. Whatever there- 
fore is true of A will be true of B.? 

Phed. It will. 

X. It will be true therefore of B— 
That, by doubling it’s own value, it 
Pe command a double quantity of 


Phed. 1 cannot deny it. 

X. Let A be your carriage ; and 
let B stand for six hundred thousands 
of besoms, which suppose to express 
the value of your carriage in that ar- 
ticle at this present moment. Five 
years hence, no matter why, carri- 
ages have doubled in yalue: on 
which oo apne you affirm that in 
exchange for your barouche you will 
be entitled to receive no less than 
twelve hundred thousands of besoms. 

Phed. I do: and a precious bar- 
= - shall nor of it; like ane 
with his gross of reen spectacles. 
But sweep on, if — please ; brush 
me into em 

X. 1 will. cause barouches 
have altered in value, that is. no 
reason why besoms should not have 
altered ? 

Phed. Certainly.: no reason in the 
world. 

X. Let them have altered : for in- 
Stance, at the end of the five years, 


Jet them have been doubled in value. . 


Now because your assertion is—this, 


simply by doubling in value, B shall 
command a double quantity of A,— 
it follows inevitably, Phedrus, that 
besoms—having doubled their value 
in five years—will at the end of that 
time command a double quantity of 
barouches. The supposition is that 
six hundred thousand at present 
command one barouche: in five 
years therefore, six hundred thousand 
will command two barouches ? 

Phed. They will. 

X. Yet at the very same time, it 
has already appeared from your ar- 
gument that twelve hundred thou- 
sand will command only one ba- 
rouche : i. e. a barouche will at one 
and the same time be worth twelve 
hundred thousand besoms and worth 
only one-fourth part of that quantity. 
Is this an absurdity, Phedrus ? 

Phad. I must admit that it is. 

X. And therefore the argument 
from which it flows, I presume, is 
false. 

Phed. It is: scavenger of bad lo- 
gic! I confess that it is. 

Phil. You confess? So do not I. 
You die “soft,” Phedrus: give me 
the cudgels, and I'll die “ game” at 
least. The flaw in your argument, 
X. is this: you summoned Phedrus 
to invert his proposition, and then 
you extorted an absurdity from this 
inversion. But this absurdity fol- 
lows only from the particular form 
of expression into which you threw 
the original proposition. will ex- 
press the same proposition in other 
terms, unexceptionable terms, which 
shall evade the absurdity. Observe. 
A, and B, are at this time equal in 
value: That is, they now exchange 
quantity for quantity. Or, if you 

refer your own case, I say that one 

arouche exchanges for six hundred 
thousand carne 1 choose ~~ 
ever to express this proposition thus : 
A (one “setae and B (six hun- 
thousand besoms) are severally 
equal in value to C. When there- 
fore A doubles its value, I say that 
it shall command a double quantity 
of C. Now mark how I will ex- 

ress the inverted case. When B 
a ubies its value, I say. that it shall 
command a double quantity of -C. 
Now these two cases are very recon- 
cileable with each other. A may 
command a double quantity of C at 
the same time that B commands a 
double quantity of C without involv 
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ng any absurdity at all. And, if so, 
the disputed doctrine is established 
—that a doubled value implies a dou- 
bled command of quantity ; and re- 
ciprocally that from a doubled com- 
mand of quantity we may infer a 
doubled ai 

X. A and B, you say, may simul- 
taneously command a double quan- 
tity of C in consequence of doubling 
their value; and this they may do 
without absurdity. But how shall I 
know thaf, until I know what you 
cloak under the symbol of C? For 
if the same thing shall have happened 
to C, which my argument assumes to 
have happened to B (viz. that its va- 
lue has a then the same de- 
monstration will hold: and the very 
same absurdity will follow any at- 
tempt to infer the quantity from the 
value or the value from the quantity. 

Phil. Yes, but I have provided 
against thut: for by C I mean any 


assignable thing which has no? al- 
tered its own value. 
be stationary in value. 
X. In that case, Philebus, it is 
undoubtedly true that no absurdity 
follows from the inversion of the 
)roposition as it is expressed by you. 


1 assume C to 


Sut then the short answer, which I 
return, is this: your thesis avoids the 
absurdity by avoiding the entire 
question in dispute. Your thesis is 
not only not the same as that which 
we are now discussing; not only 
different in essence from the thesis 
which is now disputed; but more- 
over it affirms only what xever 
was disputed by any man. No man 
has ever denied that A by dou- 
bling its own value will command 
a double quantity of all things 
which have been stationary in value. 
Of things in that predicament it is 
self-evident that A will command a 
double quantity. But the question 
is whether universally, from doubling 
its value, A will command a double 
quantity ; and inversely whether uni- 
versally, from the command of a 
double quantity it is lawful to infer a 
double value. Thies is asserted by 
Adam Smith, and is essential to his 
distinction of nominal and real va- 
lue: this is peremptorily denied by 
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us. We offer to uce cases in 
which from peshdatealee it shall nog 
be lawful to infer double quantity. 
We offer to produce cases in which 
from double quantity it shall not be 
lawful to infer double value. And 
thence we argue that until the value 
is discovered in some other way, it 
will be impossible to discover whe- 
ther it be re or low from any con- 
sideration of the quantity command. 
ed: and vice versd of the quantity 
commanded—that, until known in 
some other way, it shall never be 
known from any consideration of the 
value commanding. This is what 
we say: now your “ C” contradicts 
the conditions: “ until the value is 
discovered in some other way, it shall 
never be learned from the quantity 
commanded.” But in your “«C” 
the value is already discovered ; for 
you assume it: you postulate that C 
is stationary in value: and hence it 
is easy indeed to infer that because A 
commands double quantity of “C” 
it shall therefore be of double value: 
but this inference is not obtained 
from the single consideration of dou- 
ble quantity—but from that com- 
bined with the assumption of un- 
altered value in C, without which 
assumption you shall never obtain 
that inference. 

Phed. The matter is clear beyond 
what I require: yet, X, for the sa- 
tisfaction of my “ game” friend Phi- 
lebus, give us a proof or two ez abun- 
danti by applymg what you have 
said to cases in Adam Smith or others. 

X. In general it is clear that, it 
the value of A increases in a dupli- 
cate ratio, yet if the value of B in- 
creases in a triplicate ratio,—so far 
from commanding a greater quantity 
of B, A shall command a smaller 
quantity: and if A continually goes 
on squaring its former value, yet if 
B continually goes on cubing its 
former value,—then, though A will 
continually augment in value, yet the 
quantity which it will command of 
B shall be continually less, until at 
length it shall become practically 
equal fo nothing.* Hence therefore 
I deduce 

1. That when I am told by Adam 





* The reader may imagine that there i€ one exception to this case, viz. if the values of 
A and B were assumed at starting to be=1: because in that case the squares, cubes, 
and all other powers alike, would be =1; and thus, under any apparent alteration, the 


real relations of A and B would always remain the same. But this is an im possi 


ble and 


unmeaning case in Political Economy, as might easily be shown. 
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Smith that the money which I can 
obtain for my hat expresses only its 
nominal value, but that the labour 
which I can obtain for it expresses 
its real value,—I reply that the quan- 
tity of labour is no more any expres- 
sion of the real value than the quan- 
tity of money: both are equally fal- 
lacious expressions, because equally 
equivocal. My hat, it is true, now 
buys me z quantity of labour,—and 
some years ago it bought only ; 
quantity of labour. But this no 
more proves that my hat has ad- 
vanced in real value according to 
that proportion, than a double mone 
price will prove it. For how will 
Adam Smith reply to him who urges 
the double money value as an argu- 
ment of a double real value? He 
will say—No: non valet consequen- 
tia. Your proof is equivocal; for a 
double quantity of money will as 
inevitably arise from the sinking of 
money as from the rising of hats. 
And supposing money to have sunk 
to one-fourth of its former value, in 
that case a double money value—so 
far from proving hats to have risen in 
real value—will prove that hats 
have absolutely fallen in real value 
by one half; and they will be seen 
to have done so by comparison with 
all things which have remained sta- 
tionary: otherwise they would ob- 
tain not double merely but four times 
the quantity of money price. This 
is what Adam Smith will reply in 
effect. Now the very same objection 
I make to labour as any test of real 
value. My hat now obtains z labour : 
formerly it obtained only one half of 
v. Be it so: but the whole real 
change may be in the labour: labour 
may now be at one half its former 
value: in which case my hat obtains 
the same real price; double the 
quantity of labour being now re- 
quired to express the same value. 
Nay, if labour has fallen to one- 
tenth of its former value,—so far 
from being proved to have risen 100 
per cent. in real value by now pur- 
chasing double quantity of labour, 
my hat is proved to have fallen to 
one-fifth of its former value: else, 
instead of buying me only x labour, 
which is but the double of its former 
value (=), it would buy me 5 2, or 
10 times its former value. 

Phil. Your objection then to the 
labour price as any better expression 


of the reul value than the money 
price—would be that itis an equivo- 
cal expression, leaving it doubtful on 
which side of the equation the dis- 
turbance had taken place, or whether 
on both sides. In which objection, 
as against others, you may be right: 
but you must not urge this against 
Adam Smith: because on his theory 
the expression is not equivocal: the 
disturbance can be only on one side of 
the equation, viz. in your hat. For 
as to the other side, the labour, that 
is secured from all disturbance by 
his doctrine that labour is always of 
the same value. When therefore 
our hat will purchase x quantity of 
abour inated of half 2, the infer- 
ence is irresistible—that your hat 
has doubled its value. There lies no 
appeal from this : it cannot be evaded 
by alleging that the labour may have 
fallen: for the labour cannot fall. 

X. On the Smithian theory it 
cannot: and therefore it is that I 
make a great distinction between the 
error of Adam Smith and of other 
later writers. He, though wrong, 
was consistent. That the value of 
labour is invariable—is a principle so 
utterly untenable, that many times 
Adam Smith abandoned it himself 
implicitly, though not meee 
The demonstration of its variable 
value indeed follows naturally from 
the laws which govern wages ; and 
therefore I will not here anticipate 
it. Meantime, having once adopted 
that theory of the unalterable value 
of labour, Adam Smith was in the 
right to make it the expression of 
real value. But this is not done with 
the same consistency by Mr. Malthus 
at the very time when he denies the 
possibility of any invariable value. 

Phil. How so? Mr. Malthus as- 
serts that there is one article of in- 
variable value; what is more, this 
article is labour—the very same as 
that formerly mr for such by 
Adam Smith: and he has written a 
book to prove it. 

X. True, Philebus, he has done 
so; and he now holds that labour is 
invariable, supposing that his opi- 
nions have not altered within the last 
12 months. But he was so far from 
holding this in 1820, at which time it 
was that he chiefly insisted on the 
distinction between nominal and real 


-value, that he was not content with 


the true arguments against the pos- 
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sibility of an invariable value—but 
made use of one, as I shall soon show 
you, which involves what the meta- 
physicians call a non-ens—or an idea 
which includes contradictery and 
self-destroying conditions. Omitting 
however the inconsistency, in the 
idea of real value, as conceived by 
Mr. Malthus, there is this additional 
error engrafted upon the Smithian 
definition—that it is extended to 


«< the necessaries and conveniences of 


life” in general, and no longer con- 
fined exclusively to labour. I shall 
therefore, as another case for illus- 
trating and applying the result of 
wa Cle 6 from Mr. Mal 

2. Cite a e from . - 
thus’s Pelitinal Msenesed, p- 59. 
“If we are told that the wages of 
day-labour in a particular country 
are, at the present time, four-pence 
a-day, or that the revenue of a par- 
ticular Sovereign, 700 or 800 years 
ago, was 400,000. a-year; these 
statements of nominal value convey 
- no sort of information respecting the 
condition of the lower class of people 
in the one case, or the resources of 
the sovereign in the other. Without 
further knowledge on the subject, 
we should be quite at a loss to say— 
whether the labourers in the country 
mentioned were starving or living in 
great plenty; whether the king in 
question might be considered as hav- 
ing a gy inadequate revenue, or 

ether the sum mentioned was so 
great as to be incredible.* It is 
quite obvious that in cases of this 
kind, and they are of constant recur- 
rence, the value of wages—incomes 
—or commodities estimated in the 
precious metals will be of little use 
to us alone. What we want further 
is some estimate of a kind which 
may be denominated real value in 
exchange, implying the quantity of 
the necessaries and conveniences of 
life which those wages—incomes—or 
commodities will enable the possessor 
of them to command.” 

In this passage, over and above 
the radical error about real value, 
there is also apparent that confusion 
which has misled so many writers 
between value and wealth; a confu- 
sion which Mr, Ricardo first detect- 
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ed and cleared up. That we shall 
not be able to deterntine from the 
mere money wages whether the |a- 
borers were “ starving or living in 
great “—is certain: and that 
we shall be able to determine this as 
soon as we know the quantity of 
necessaries, &c. which Wages 
commanded, is equally certain; for 
in fact the one knowledge is identi- 
cal with the other, and but another 
way of expressing it: we must of 
course learn that the laborer lived 
in plenty, if we should learn that his 
wages gave him a great deal of 
bread, milk, venison, salt, honey, &c. 
And as there could never have been 
any doubt whether we should learn 
this from what Mr. Malthus terms 
the real value, and that we should 
not learn it from what he terms the 
money value,—Mr. Malthus may be 
assured that there never can have 
been any dispute raised on that 
point. The true dispute is—whe- 
ther, after having learned that the 
laborer lived in American plenty, we 
shall have at all approximated to the 
iation of his wages as to real 
value: this is the question: and it is 
plain that we shall not. What mat- 
ters it that his wages gave him a 
great deal of corn, until we know 
whether corn bore a high or a low 
value? A great deal of corn ata 
igh value implies wages of a high 
value ; but a great deal of corn at 
a low value is very consistent with 
wages at alow value. Money wages, 
it is said, leave us quite im the dark 
astoreal value. Doubtless: nor are 
we: at all: thovionp:in dbo aut Ee 

knowing the corn wages—the m 
rt grouse wages, &ic. Given 
the value of corn, given the value of 
milk, given the value of grouse, we 
shall know whether a great quantity 
of those articles implies a high value 
or is compatible with a low value in 
the wages which commanded them: 
but, undil that is given, it has been 
already shown that the quantity 

alone is an equivocal test — bet 

equally capable of co-existing W! 
pape it com- 

Phil. Why it passes my 

prehension to understand what test 
remains of real value, if neither 





* Hume very reasonably doubts the possibility of William the 
being 400,000/. a-year, as represented by an ancient historian, and adopted 


quent writers.— Note of Mr. Malthus. 


Conqueror’s revenue 
by subse- 
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money price nor commodity price ex- 
resses it. When are wages, for ex~ 
ample, at a high real value? 

X. Wages are at a high real value 
when it requires much Jabor to pro- 
duce wages; and at a low real value, 
when it requires little labor to pro- 
duce wages: and it is perfectly con- 
sistent with the high real value— 
that the laborer should be almost 
starving; and perfectly consistent 
with the low real value—that the 
laborer should be living in great ease 
and comfort. 

Phil. Well, this may be true: but 
you must allow that it sounds ex- 
travagant. 

X. Doubtless it sounds extrava- 
gant to him who persists in slipping 
under his notion of value another and 
heterogeneous notion, viz. that of 
wealth. But, let it sound as it may, 
all the absurdities (which are neither 
few nor slight) are on the other side. 
These will discover themselves as we 
advance. Meantime I presume that, 
in your use and in every body’s use 
of the word value, a high value ought 
to purchase a high value, and that it 
will be very absurd if it should not. 
But as to purchasing a great quanti- 
ty, that condition is surely not includ- 
ed in any man’s idea of value. 

Phil. No, certainly ; because A is 
of high value, it does not follow that 
it must purchase a great quantity : 
that must be as various as the 
nature of the thing with which it is 
compared. But having once assum- 
ed any certain thing, as B, it does 
seem to follow that—however small 
a quantity A may purchase of this 
(which ] admit, may be very small 
—though the value of A should be 
very great), yet it does seem to fol- 


low from every body's notion of value 
that this quantity of B however 
small at first must continually in- 
crease, if the value of A be supposed 
continually to increase. 

X. This may “ seem” to follow: 
but it has been shown that it does 
not follow: for if A continually dou- 
ble its value, yet let B continually 
triple or quadruple its value, and the 
quantity of B will be so far from in- 
creasing that it will finally become 
evanescent. In short, once for all, 
the formula is this: let A continually 
increase in value, and it shall pur- 
chase continually more and more in 
re ee what? More than it 

id? By no means:—but more than 
it would have done, but for that in- 
crease in value. A has doubled its 
value. Does it therefore purchase more 
than it did before of B? No: per- 
haps it purchases much less ; suppose 
only one-fourth part as much of Bas 
it did before: but still the doubling of 
A’s value has had its full effect: for 
B has increased in value eight-fold ; 
and, but for the doubling of A, it 
would instead of one-fourth have 
bought only one-eighth of the former 
quantity. A therefore, bydoubling in 
value, has bought not double in 
quantity of what it bought before, 
but double in quantity of what it 
would else have bought. 

The remainder of this dialogue re- 
lated to the distinction between “ re- 
lative” value, as it is termed, and 
“‘ absolute” value: clearing up the 
true use of that distinction. But this 
being already too long, the amount of 
it will be given hereafter,—with a 
specimen of the errors which have 
arisen from the abuse of this distinc- 
tion. 





DIALOGUE THE FIFTH. 
On the immediate uses of the new theory of Value. 


X. The great law, which governs 
exchangeable value, has now been 
Stated and argued. Next, it seems, 
we must ask—what are its uses? 
This is a question which you or I 
should not be likely to ask: for with 
what colour of propriety could a 


doubt be raised about the use of any 
truth in any science? still less, about 
the use of a leading truth? least-of 


all about the use of the leading truth? 
Nevertheless such a doubt has been 
raised by Mr. Malthus. 

Phed. On what ‘ground or pre 
tence at 

x. er a strange misconception 
of Mr. Ricardo’s meaning. Mr. Male 
thus has written a great deal, as you 
may have heard, against Mr. Ri- 
cardo’s principle of value: his pur- 
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is to prove that it is a false prin- 
ite A emer or of which, he 
contends that—even if it were a true 
principle—it would be of little use 
vid. the foot-note to p. 54 of «‘ The 
feasure of Value.’) 

Phed. Little use? in relation to 
what? 

X. Aye, there lies the inexplicable 
mistake: of little use as a measure of 
value. Now this is a mistake for 
which there can be no sort of apo- 
logy: for it supposes Mr. Ricardo to 
have brought forward his principle 
of value as a standard or measure of 
value ; whereas Mr. Ricardo has re- 
peatedly informed his reader that he 
utterly rejects the possibility of any 
such measure: thus at p. 10, edit. 2d, 
after laying down the conditio sine 
qud non under which any commodity 
could preserve an unvarying value, 
he goes on to say —“‘ of such a come 
modity we have no knowledge, and 
consequently are unable to fix on any 
standard ot value.” And again at 
p- 343 of the same edition, alter ex- 
posing at some length the circum- 
stances which disqualify “‘ any com- 
modity or all commodities together” 
from performing the office of a stand- 
ard of value, he again states the in- 
dispensable condition which must be 
realized in that commodity which 
should pretend to such an office ;. and 
again he adds immediately—“< of 
such a commodity we have no know- 
ledge.” But what leaves this mistake 
still more without excuse— is, that in 
the third edition of his book Mr. Ri- 
cardo has added an express section 
(the sixth) to his chapter on value, 
having for its direct object to expose 
the impossibility of any true measure 
of value. Setting aside indeed these 
explicit declarations, a few words 
will suffice to show that Mr. Ricardo 
could not have consistently believed 
in any standard or measure of value. 
What does a standard mean ? 

Phed. A standard is that which 
stands still whilst other things move, 
and by this means serves to indicate 
or measure the degree in which they 
have advanced or receded. 

X. Doubtless: and a standard of 
value must itself stand still or be 
stationary in value. But nothing 
could pos be stationary in value 
upon Mr. Ricardo’s theory unless it 


were always produced by the same 
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quantity of labour: since any altera- 
tion in the quantity of the producing 
labour must immediately affect the 
value of the product. Now what is 
there which can always be obtained 
by the same- quantity of labour? 
Raw materials, for reasons which wil] 
appear when we consider Rent, are 
constantly sana grow dearer by 
requiring more labour for their pro- 
duction: manufactures, from the 
changes in machinery which are 
always progressive and never retro- 
grade, are constantly tending to grow 
cheaper by requiring less: -conse- 
quently there is nothing which upon 
Mr. Ricardo’s theory can long con- 
tinue stationary in value. If there- 
fore he had proposed any measure of 
value, he must have forgotten his 
own principle of value. 

Phil. But allow me to ask, if that 
principle is not proposed as a mea- 
sure of value, in what character is it 
proposed P 

X. Surely, Philebus, as the ground 
of value ; whereas a measure of value 
is no more than a criterion or test of 
value. The last is simply a prin- 
cipium cognoscendi, whereas the other 
is a principium essendi. 

- Phil. But wherein lies the differ- 
ence ? 

X. Is it possible that you can ask 
such a question? a thermometer mea- 
sures the temperature of the air: 
that is, it furnishes a criterion for as- 
certaining its varying degrees of heat; 
but you cannot even imagine that a 
thermometer furnishes any ground of 
this heat. I wish to know whether a 
day’s labour at the time of the Eng- 
lish revolution bore the same value as 
a hundred years after at the time of 
the French revolution; and, if not 
the same value, whether a higher or 
a lower. For this purpose, if I be- 
lieve that there is any commodity 
which is immutable in value, I shall 
naturally compare a day’s labour with 
that commodity at each period. Some 
for instance have imagined that corn 
is of invariable value: and, suppos- 
ing me to adopt so false a notion, I 
should merely have to inquire what 
quantity of corn a day’s labour would 
exchange for at each period, and 1 
should then have determined the re- 
lations of value between labour . 
the two periods. In this case 
should have used corn as the measure 
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of the value of labor: but I could 
not rationally mean to say that corn 
was the ground of the value of la- 
bor: and, if I said that I made use 
of corn to determine the value of la- 
bor, I should employ the word “ de- 
termine” in the same sense as when 
[ say that the thermometer deter- 
mines the heat—viz. that it ascertains 
it, or determines it to my knowledge 
(as a principium cognoscendi). But, 
when Mr. Ricardo says that the 
quantity of labor, employed on A, 
determines the value of A,—he must 
of course be understood to mean that 
it causes A to be of this value, that it 
is the ground of its value, the prin- 
cipium essendi of its value: just as 
when, being asked what determines a 
stone to fall downwards rather than 
upwards, 1 answer that it is the 
earth’s attraction—or the principle 
of gravitation, meaning that this 
principle causes it to fall downwards, 
and if in this case I say that gravita- 
tion “* determines” its course down- 
wards, I no longer use that word in 
the sense of ascertain: I do not mean 
that gravitation ascertains it to have 
descended: but that gravitation has 
causatively impressed that direction 
on its course: in other words, I make 
gravitation the principium essendi of 
its descent. 

Phed. 1 understand your distinc- 
tion: and in which sense do you say 
that Mr. Malthus has used the term 
Measure of Value ; in the sense of a 
ground, or of a criterion ? 

X. In both senses: he talks of it 
as “ accounting for” the value of A, 
in which case it means a ground of 
value; and as “ estimating” the 
value of A, in which case it means a 
criterion of value. I mention these 
expressions as instances: but the 
truth is that. throughout his essay 
entitled “ The Measure of Value 
Stated and Illustrated” —and through- 
out his Political Economy (but espe- 
cially in the second chapter entitled 
“The Natureand Measures of Value”), 


* At p. 36 of ** The Measure of Value 
Mr. Ricardo appears in a still grosser shape 


” (in the foot-note) this misconception of 
; for not only does Mr. Malthus speak of a 


he uniformly confounds the two ideas 
of a ground and a criterion of value 
under a much greater variety of ex- 
pressions than I have time to enu- 
merate. 

Phil. But, admitting that Mr. Mal- 
thus has proceeded on the miscon- 
ception you state, what is the specific 
injury which has thence resulted to 
Mr. Ricardo? 

X. I am speaking at present of the 
uses to be derived from Mr. Ricardo’s 
ewe of value. Now, if it had 
‘heen proposed as a measure of value, 
we might justly demand that it 
should be “ ready and easy of ap- 
plication” to adopt the words of Mr. 
Malthus (Measure of Value, p. 54): 
but it is manifestly not so: for the 
quantity of labor employed in pro- 
ducing A “could not in many cases,” 
(as Mr. Malthus truly objects) “ be 
ascertained without considerable diffi- 
culty:” in most cases, indeed, it 
could not be ascertained at all. A 
measure of value however, which 
cannot be practically applied, is 
worthless: as a measure of value, 
therefore, Mr. Ricardo’s law of value 
is worthless: and if it had been 
offered as such by its author, the 
blame would have settled on Mr. Ri- 
cardo: as it is, it settles on Mr. Mal- 
thus, who has grounded an imaginary 
triumph on his own gross miscon- 
ception. For Mr. Ricardo never 
dreamed of offering it as a standard 
or measure of value, or of tolerating 
any pretended measure of that sort 
—by whomsoever offered. 

Thus much I have said for the 
sake of showing what is not the use 
of Mr. Ricardos principle in the de- 
sign of its author; in order that he 
may be no longer exposed to the false 
criticism of those who are looking 
for what is not to be found nor ought 
to be found* in his work. On quit- 
ting this part of the subject I shall 
just observe that Mr. Malthus, in 
common with many others, attaches a 
most unreasonable importance to the 


“ concession ” (as he calls it) of Mr. Ricardo as being “‘ quite fatal” to the notion of a 
standard of value—as though it were an object with Mr. Ricardo to establish such a 


standard ; but this standard moreover is now represented as being gold. 


And what ob- 


jection does Mr. Malthus make to gold as a standard ? The identical objection which 
Mr. Ricardo had himself insisted on in that very page of the third edition to which Mr. 
‘Malthus refers, 





| discovery of a measure of value: I 
y challenge any man to show that the 
f great interests of Political Economy 
M have at all suffered for want of such 
re a measure, which at best would end 
in answering a few questions of un- 
profitable curiosity : whilst, on the 
other hand, without a knowledge of 
the ground on which value depends, or 
without some approximation to it, Po- 
litical Economy could not exist at all— 
except as a beap of baseless opinions. 

Phed. Now then, having cleared 
away the imaginary uses of Mr. Ri- 
eardo’s discovery, let us hear some- 
thing of its real uses. 

X. The most important of these I 
expressed in the last words I uttered : 
: That, without which a science cannot 
ti exist, is commensurate in use with 
iy the science itself: being the funda- 

mental jaw, it will testify its own 

importance in the changes which it 
will impress on all the derivative 
fry laws. For the main use of Mr. Ri- 
cardo’s principle, I refer you there- 
fore to all Political Economy. Mean- 
time I will notice here the immediate 
services which it has rendered by 
liberating the student from those 
perplexities which generally embar- 
rassed him on his first introduction 
to the science: I mention two cases 
by way of specimen. 
‘ 1. When it was asked by the stu- 
dent—what determined the value of 
all commodities: it was answered 





iy that this value was chiefly determined 
: i by wages. When again it was asked 
oF —what determined wages? it was 
, ; recollected that wages must obvious- 

hi ly be adjusted to the value of the 
|" commodities upon which they were 
i ‘ spent ; and the answer was in effect 
i Sy at wages were determined by the 
‘4 value of commodities. And thus the 
ei | mind was entangled in this inextrica- 
4 ble cirele—that the price of com- 
by modities was determined by wages, 
. and wages determined by the price 
ii of commodities. From this miserable 
tt AiahAnrog (as the logicians call it) 


Hig, we are now liberated: for the first 
ty step, as we are now aware, is false: 
the value of commodities is not de- 

termined by wages: for wages ex- 

pan the value of labor ; and it has 

eeu demonstrated that the value of 

labor does not determine the value of 

its products. 
2. A second case, in which Mr. 
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Ricardo’s law has introduced a sim. 
plicity into the science which had ip 
vain been sought for before, is this - 
all former economists, in laying down 
the component parts of price, had 
fancied it impossible to get rid of 
what is termed the raw material as 
one of its elements. This impossi. 
bility was generally taken for grant- 
ed: but a celebrated economist of 
our times, the late Mr. Horner, had 
= one of his papers published in the 
inburgh Review) expressly set 
himself to proveit. “ It is not true,” 
said Mr. Horner, “that the thing 
purchased in every bargain is merely 
so much labor: the value of the raw 
material can neither be rejected as 
nothing, nor estimated as a constant 
quantity.” Now this refractory ele. 
ment is at once and in the simplest 
way possible exterminated by Mr. 
Ricardo’s law of value. For upon 
the old system, if I had resolved the 
value of my hat into wages and pro- 
fits, I should immediately have been 
admonished that I had forgotten one 
of the elements: “ wages, profits, 
and raw material, you mean”—it 
would have been said. Raw material ! 
Well, but on what principle is this 
raw material itself to be valued? or on 
what other principle can it be valued 
than that on which the hat was va- 
lued before? Like any other pro- 
duct of labor, its value is determined 
by the quantity of labor employed in 
obtaining it: and the amount of this 
product, or its value in something 
else (i e.in the product of some other 
equal labor) is divided between 
wages and profits as in any case of a 
manufactured commodity. The raw 
material of the hat is beaver: if in 
order to take the quantity of beavers 
which are necessary to furnish mate- 
rials for a thousand ae on men 
have been loyed for 25 days— 
then it arate the raw material 
of a thousand hats has cost 100 days 
labor which will be of the same value 
in exchange as the product of 100 
days’ labor in any other direction: 
as, for example, if 100 days ape 
would produce two thousand pair 0 
stockings of a certain quality,—then 
it follows that the raw material of my 
hat is worth two pair of such stock- 
ings. And thus it turns out that an 
element of value, which Mr. Horner 
and thousands of others have sup 
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posed to be of a distinct nature and to 
resist all further ce, gives way 
before Mr. Ricardo’s law, and is ex- 
terminated: an admirable simplifica- 
tion, which is equal in merit and use 
to any of the rules which have been 
Jevised from time to time for the re- 
slution of algebraic equations. 

Phed. It is well you made this ex- 
planation: for it has saved Mr, Ri- 
cardo from an objection which I had 
stored up against him. Amongst my 
goods and chattels I am seised or 
possessed of two pairs of silk stockings 
of which one cost double the price of 
the other. Now I happen to know 
that the labor of intaden the 
superior pair was not double in quan- 
tity to the labor bestowed on the 
other, or as 6 to 3, but only as 6 to 
4; the raw material of the superior 
pair having been in price to. that of 
the inferior pair as 6 to 2. Upon 
your present explanation it appears 
that the labor previously employed 
in obtaining the raw material had 
been in the two cases as 6 to 2. Con- 
sequently the ¢otal labor spent on the 
superior pair was 122; on the infe- 
nor 6 r—i. e. as 2to 1; and the di- 
minished proportion of labor in the 
final stage of manufacturing was 
compensated by the higher proportion 


in the previous stage of producing the 
raw material. 

X. Doubtless. There are however 
more complex cases which cannot be 
resolved so easily without a know- 
ledge of the laws of rent. And this 
would be anticipating that subject 
out of its proper place: on which ac- 
count I will not here allege them. 
Here then I have given two speci- 
mens of the uses which arise from a 
better law of value; again reminding 

ou however that the main use must 

ie in the effect which it will impress 
on all the other laws of Political 
Economy. And reverting for one 
moment, before we part, to the diffi- 
culty of Philebus about the difference 
between this principle as a principium 
cognoscend? or measure aes princi= 
pium essendi or ground,—let me de« 
sire you to consider these two essen 
tial marks of distinction—1. That all 
respectable economists have doubted 
or denied the existence of a: true 
measure of value: but no man can 
doubt the existence of a ground of 
value. 2. That a measure is poste- 
rior to the value: for, before a value 
can be measured or estimated, it must 
exist: but a ground of value must 
be antecedent to the value, like any 
other cause to its effect. 





DIALOGUE THE SIXTH. 
On the Objections to the New Law of Value. 


X. The two most eminent econo- 
mists, who have opposed the Ri- 
cardian doctrines, are Mr. Malthus 
aid Colonel Torrens. In the spring 
: 1820 Mr. Malthus published his 
‘inciples of Political Economy, 
ag of which was an attack upon 
oF Ricardo; and the entire Second 
‘apter of 83 pages (On the Nature 
ind Measures of Value) was one 
ee attempt to overthrow Mr. 
cardo’s theory of Value. Three 
Jars afterwards he published a se- 
tn on j—. same theory Be 
“stinct essay of $1 pages, enti 

‘he Measure of Value Stated and 


Illustrated. In this latter work, 
amongst other arguments, he has 
relied upon one in particular which 
he has chosen to exhibit in the form 
of atable. As it is of the last im- 
portance to Political Economy that 
this question should be settled, I 
will shrink from nothing that wears 
the semblance of an argument; and 
I will now examine this table: and 
will show that the whole of the ing 
ferences contained in the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth columns are founded 
on a gross blunder in the fifth and 
sixth: every number in which columns 


is falsely assigned. 
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Mr. Malthus's Table illustrating the invariable Value of Labor and i 
(From p. 38 of The Measure of Value Stated and Ilttaen “Toad. nea” 


N. B. The sole change, which has been made in this reprint of the 
is the assiging of names (Aipha, Beta, &c.) to the several cases for 


reference and distinction. 


original Table, 
the purpose of easier 






































1 | 2 3 4 Ff 6 7 8 4 
; $s rr) S¢ 23 + 4 2; ‘S 2 Ses 
Beis | 2 |2e-|o2a| Ss [58 lee [28s 
ex i @. Fa 5 138 $3 — =? fas 
Ss | 38 | fe |gn | S82} 3 [8 (de- |EBSOF 
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SB] S38 | se |*& 1 Ses] os | Tos S38 2322 
ee | (a | CF | see laze) 23] Sey [sisclss.s 
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$3 | 5° | $2 | 228 | des] Ss | Bos |sheaise3: 
Case. S je fr je {6°} 6 1h iserssres 
Qrs. Qrs. | PerCt 
Alpha........| 150 | 12 | 120 |25 |8 {2 10 | 8.33 | 12.5 
I ea 150 | 13 | 130 | 15.38] 8.66 1.34] 10 | 7.7 /11/53 
Gamma....... 150 | 10 | 100 |50 6.6 | 3.4 10 110) | 115 
Delta 140 | 12 | 120 |16.66)8.6 | 1.4 | 10 | 7.14% 11.6 
Epsilon ....... 140 | 11 | 110 [27.2 | 7.85 | 2.15) 10 | 9.09 | 127 
~ SRR 130 | 12 | 120 | 8.3 | 9.293/ 0.77! 10 | 8.33108 
Eta 130_.| 10 | 100 |30 7.71233 | 10 ho {13 
Theta......... 120 | 11 | 1lo | 9 9.17 | 0.83} 10 | 9.09 10.9 
at SE 120 | 10 | 100 |20 8.33} 1.67; 10 lo |12 
Kappa. . 110 | 10 | 100 |10 9.09; 91) 10 10 Ih 
Lambda ...... 110 9 90 | 22.2 | 8.18 | 1.82) 10 {11.1 | 12.2 
ae 100 9 90 | 11.1 | 9 l 10 lL. /111 
) ee 100 8 80 | 25 8 2 10 12.5 |12.5 
| RS ey 90 8 80 |12.5 | 8.881 1.12) 10 |12.5 |11.25 


























* This is an oversight, and not an error of the press: for 7.14 would be the value 
of the 100 quarters on the supposition that the entire product of the ten men, viz. 140 
quarters, went to wages: but the wages in this case (Delta) being 120 quarters, the 
true value on the principle of this Table is manifestly 8.33. 





SECTION I. 


Phaed. Now X., you know that I 
abhor arithmetical calculations ; be- 
sides which I have no faith in any 
propositions of a political economist, 
which he cannot make out readily 
without all this elaborate machinery 
of tables and figures. Under these 
circumstances I put it to you as a 
man of feeling, whether you ought 
to inflict upon me this alarming pile 
of computations; which, by your 
gloomy countenance, I see that you 
are meditating. 

X. Surrender yourself to my 

idance, Phedrus, and I will lead 
Fou over the hill by so easy a road 
that you shal] never know you have 
been climbing.—You see that there 


are nine columns; that, I suppose, 


does not pass your skill in arithmetic. 
Now then to simplify the matter, 
begin by dismissing from your atten- 
tion every column but the first and the 
last ; fancy all the rest obliterated. 

Phed. Most willingly: it is a 
heavenly fancy. 

X. Now look into the first column, 
and tell me what you see there. 

Phed. I see “ lots” of 1508 and 


140s and other ill-looking people of 
the same description. 

X. Well, these numbers express 
the products of the same labor on 
land of different qualities. The 
quantity of labor is assumed to be 
always the same, viz. the labor ot 
ten men for a year (or one man for 
ten years, or twenty men for half a 
year, ) The producing labor, I 
say, is always the same ; but the 
product is constantly varying. Thus 
in the case Alpha the product is 150 

uarters: in the cases Delta and 
psilon, when cultivation a oe 
compelled by increasing pop 
to ‘Racend ‘alee inferior land, the 
product of equal labor is no mor 
than 140 quarters ; and in the case 
Iota it has fallen to 120  nbupe 
Now upon Mr. Ricardo’s principle 0 
valuation I demand to know what 
ought to be the price of these en 
ral products which vary so muc® ™ 
uantity ? 
™Phaed. Why, since they are al th 
roducts of the same a. 
abor, they ought all to sell for 
same price. 
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X. Doubtless ; not however of ne- 
cessity for the same. money price, 
since money may itself have varied, 
in which case the same money price 
would be really a very different 
price ; but for the same price in all 
things which have not varied in 
value—The Xi product therefore 
which is only 90 quarters, will fetch 
the same real price as the Alpha or 
Gamma products which are 150.— 
But, by the way in saying this, let 
me caution you against making the 
false inference—that corn is at the 
same price in ‘the case Xi as in the 
case Alpha or Gamma: for the in- 
ference is the very opposite ; since, if 
90 quarters cost as much as 150, 
then each individual quarter of the 
90 costs a great deal more. Thus 
suppose that the Alpha product sold 
at four pounds a quarter ; the price 
of the whole would be 600/. Six 
hundred pounds therefore must be 
the price of Xi or the 90 quarters: 
but that is 6. 13s. 4d. a quarter. This 
ought to be a needless caution: yet 
I have known economists of great 
name stand much in need of it. 

Phed. 1 am sure T stand in need 
of it, and of all sort of assistance ; 
for I am “ill at these numbers.” 
But let us go on: what you require 
my assent to—I understand to be 
this: that all the different quantities 
of corn expressed in the first column 
will be of the same value, because 
they are all alike the product of ten 
men’s labor. To this I do assent: and 
what next? Does any body deny it? 

X. Yes, Mr. Malthus: he asserts 
that the value will not be always the 
same: and the purpose of the ninth 
column is to assign the true values ; 
which, by looking into that column, 
you may perceive to be constantly 
varying: the value of Alpha, for in- 
Stance, is twelve and five-tenths; the 
value of Epsilon is twelve and seven- 
tenths ; of [ota—twelve; and of Xi— 
eleven and twenty-five hundredths. 

Phed. But of what? Twelve and 
five-tenths of what ? 

X. Of any thing which, though 
variable, has in fact happened to 
stationary in value: or, if you choose, 
~ any thing which is not variable in 

ue. 

Phed. Not variable! But there is 
no such thing. 

X. No: Mr. Malthus however says 
there is: labor he asserts is of un- 
alterable value. 

May, 194. 





Phed. What! does he mean to 
say then that the laborer always 
obtains the same wages ? 

X. Yes, the same real wages: all 
differences being only apparently in 
the wages, but really in the commo- 
dity in which the wages are paid. 
Let that commodity be wheat: then, 
if the laborer receives ten quarters of 
wheat in 1800—and nine in 1820, 
that would imply only that wheat 
was about 11 per cent. dearer in the 
latter year. Or let money be that 
commodity: then, if the laborer re- 
ceives this century 2s. and next cen- 
tury 3s. this simply argues that money 
has fallen in value by 50 per cent. 

Phed. Why so it may: and the 
whole difference in wages may have 
arisen in that way, and be only ap- 
parent. But then it may also have 
arisen from a change in the real 
value of wages—that is, on the 
Ricardian principle, in the quantity 
of labor necessary to produce wages. 
And this latter must have been the 
nature of the change, if Alpha, Iota, 
Xi, &c. should be found to purchase 
more labor: in which case Mr. Ri- 
cardo’s doctrine is not affected; for 
he will say that Iota in 1700 ex- 
changes for 12 and Kappa in 1800 for 
11, not because Kappa has fallen in 
that proportion (for Kappa, being the 
product of the same labor as [ota, 
cannot fall below the value of Iota), 
but because the commodity for which 
they are exchanged has risen in that 
proportion. 

X. He will: but Mr. Malthus at- 
tempts to bar that answer in this 
case, by alleging that it is impos- 
sible for the commodity in question, 
viz. labor, to rise or to fal] in that 
or in any other proportion. If then 
the change cannot be in the, labor, 
it must be in Alpha, Beta, &c.; 
in which case Mr. Ricardo will be 
overthrown: for they are the products 
of the same quantity of labor,and yet 
have not retained the same value. 

Phed. But. to bar Mr. Ricardo’s 
answer, Mr. Malthus must not allege 
this merely, he must prove it. 

X. To be sure: and the first seven 
columns of this table are designed to 
prove it.—Now then we have done 
with the ninth column, and also with 
the eighth; for they are ‘both mere 
corollaries from all the rest, and link- 
ed together under the rule of three.— 
Dismiss these altogether; and we 
will now come to the argument. 

20 
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SECTION Il. 


The table is now reduced to seven 
columns, and the logic of it is this: 
the four first columns express the 
conditions, under which the three 
following ones are deduced as con- 
sequences: and they are to be read 
thus, taking the case Alpha by way of 
example :—Suppose that (by column 
one) the land cultivated is of such a 
quality that ten laborers produce me 
150 quarters of corn; and that (by 
column two) each laborer receives for 
his own wages 12 quarters ; in which 
case (by coluiin three) the whole ten 
receive 120 quarters; and thus (by 
column four) leave me for my profit 
30 quarters out of all that they have 
produced, i.e. 25 per cent.: Under 
these conditions, I insist (says Mr. 
Malthus) that the wages of ten men 
as stated in column three, let them 
be produced by little labor or much 
labor, shall never exceed or fall be- 
low one invariable value expressed 
in column seven: and accordingly 
by looking down that column you 
will perceive one uniform valuation 
of 10. Upon this statement it is ma- 
nifest that the whole force of the 
logic turns upon the accuracy with 
which column three is valued in co- 
lumn seven. If that valuation be 
correct, then it follows that under all 
changes in the quantity of labor 
which produces them wages never 
alter in real value ; in other words, 
the value of labor is invariable. 

Phed. But. of course you deny 
that the valuation is correct ? 

X. I do, Phedrus: the valuation 
is wrong, even on Mr. Malthus’s or 
uny other man’s principles, in every 
instance: the value is not truly as- 
signed in a single case of the whole 
fourteen. For how does Mr. Mal- 
thus obtain this invariable value of 
ten? He resolves the value of the 
wages expressed in column three into 
two parts ; one of which, under the 
name ‘ dabor,” he assigns in column 
five; the’ other, under the name 
** profits,” He assigns in column six: 
and column Seven expresses the sum 
of these two parts ; which are always 
kept equal to ten by always com- 
pensating each other's excesses and 
defects. Hence, Phedrus, you see 
that—as column seven simply ex- 
presses the sum of column five and 
six—if those columns are right, co- 
Jumn seven cannot be wrong. Con- 
sequently it is in column five and six 


that we are to look for the root of the 
error: whichisindeed avery gross one. 

Phil. Why, now, for instance, take 
the case Alpha,—and whatis the error 
you detect in that? 

X. Simply this—that in column 
five, insteadof 8, the truevalueis 6.4: 
and in column six, instead of 2, the 
true value is 1.6 ; the sum of which 
values is not ten but eight: and that 
is the figure which should have stood 
in column seven. 

Phil. How so, X.? In column 
five Mr. Malthus undertakes to assign 
the quantity of labor necessary (un- 
der the conditions of the particular 
case) to produce the wages expressed 
in column three, which in this case 
Alpha are 120 quarters. Now you 
cannot deny that he has assigned it 
truly: for when ten men produce 
150 (by column one) i. e. each mau 
fifteen, it must require eight to prc- 
duce 120: for 120 is eight times fi!- 
teen. Six men and four tenths of a 
man, the number you would substi- 
tute, could produce only 96 quarters. 

X. Very true, Philebus: eight min 
are necessary to produce the 120 
quarters expressed in column three. 
And now answer me: what part of 
their own product will these eight 
producers deduct for their own wages’ 

Phil. Why (by column two) each 
man’s wages in this case are twelve 
quarters: therefore the wages of the 
eight men will be 96 quarters. 

X. And what quantity of labor will 
be necessary to produce these 96 quar- 
ters? 

Phil. Each man producing fiftecn, 
it will require six men’s labor and 
four tenths of another man’s labor. 

X. Very well: 6.4 of the eight 
are employed in producing the wages 
of the whole eight. Now tell me, 
Philebus,—what more than thei 


own wages do the whole eight pro- 
duce ? 


Phil. Why as they produce in all 
120 quarters, and their own deduction 
is 96, it is clear that they produce °+ 
quarters besides their own wages- 

X. And to whom do these 24 quar- 
ters go? eniee 

Phil. Totheiremployer for hispro' 

X. Yes: and it answers the —_ 
tion expressed in column four: rie 
profit of 24 quarters on 96 is exac is 
25 per cent. But, to go on,—Y v 
havé acknowledged that the 96 “ 
ters for wages would be produced bY 
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the labor of 6.4 men. Now how much 
labor will be required to produce the 
remaining 24 quarters for profits? 

Phil. Because fifteen quarters re- 
quire the labor of one man (by column 
one), 24 will require the labor of 1.0. 

X. Right: andithus, Philebus, you 
have acknowledged all I wish. ‘The 
object of Mr. Malthus is to ascertain 
the cost in labor of producing ten 
men’s wages (or 120 quarters) under 
the conditions of this case Alpha. The 
cost resolves itself, even on Mr. Mal- 
thus’s principles, into so much wages 
to the Gheune and so much profit to 
their employer. Now you or I will 
undertake to furnish Mr. Malthus 
the 120 quarters not (as he says) at a 
cost of ten men’s labor, (for at that 
cost we could produce him 150 quar- 
ters by column one) but at a cost of 
eight. For six men and four tenths 
will produce the whole wages of 
the eight producers ; and one man 
and six tenths will produce our profit 
of 25 per cent. 

Phed. The mistake then of Mr. 
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Malthus, if I understand it, is egre- 
gious: in coluwn five he estimates 
the labor necessary to produce the 
entire 120 quarters ; which, he says, 
is the labour of eight men: and so it 
is, if he means by labor what pro- 
duces both w and profits ; other- 
wise not. Of necessity therefore he 
has assigned the value both of wages 
and profits in column five. Yet in 
column six he gravely proceeds to 
estimate profits a second time. 

X. Yes; and, what is still worse 
in estimating these profits a second 
time over—he estimates them on the 
whole 120: i. e. he allows for a se- 
cond profit of 30 quarters; else it 
could not cost two men’s labor (as 
by his valuation it does); for each 
man in the case Alpha produces fif- 
teen quarters. Now 30 quarters 
added to 120 are 150. But this is 
the product of ten men, and not the 
wages of ten men: which is the 
amount offered for valuation in co- 
lumn three, and which is all that co- 
lumn seven professes to have valued. 


SECTION Ill. 


Phed. I am satisfied, X. But 
Philebus seems perplexed. Make all 
clear therefore by demonstrating the 
same result in some other way. 
With your adroitness, it can cost you 
no trouble to treat us with a little 
display of dialectical skirmishing. 
Show us a specimen of manceuvring : 
enfilade him: take him in front and 
rear: and do it rapidly and with a 
lighthorseman’s elegance. 

X. If you wish for variations, it is 
easy to give them. In the first ar- 
gument, what I depended on was 
this—that the valuation was inaccu- 
rate. Now then, secondly, suppose 
the valuation to be accurate ; in this 
case we must still disallow it to Mr. 
Malthus: for in column 6 and 6 he 
values by the quantity of producing 
labor: but that is the Ricardian rin- 
ciple of valuation, which is the princi- 
ple that he writes to overthrow. 

Phed. This may seem a good guoad 
hominem argument. Yet’ surely any 
man may use the principle of his an- . 
tagonist in order to extort a particu- 
lar result from it ? 

X. He may: but in that case will 
the result be true, or it not be 
Phed. If he denies the principle, 


true ? 


X. Right: but now in this case Mr. 
Malthus presents the result as a truth. 

Phil. Yes, X,; but observe: the 
result is the direct contradiction of 
Mr. Ricardo’s result. The quantities 
of column first, vary in value by co- 
Jumn the last: but the result, in Mr. 
Ricardo’s hands, is—that they do not 
vary in value. 

X. But, if in Mr. Malthus’s hands, 
the principle is made to yield a truth, 
—then at any rate the principle is it- 
self true: and ¢il that will be proved 

ainst Mr. Ricardo is—that he ap- 

ied a sound principle unskilfully. 
But Mr. Malthus writes a book to 
prove that the principle is not sound. 

Phed. Yes, and to substitute ano- 
ther. 

X. True: which other, I go on 
thirdly to say, is actually employed 
in this table. On which account it 
is fair to say that Mr. Malthus is a 
third time refuted. For, if two in- 
consistent principles of valuation be 
employed, then the table will be vi- 
cious use heteronymous. 

Phil. Negatur minor. 

X. I prove the minor (viz. that 
two inconsistent principles are em- 
ployed) by column the ninth: and 

thence also I deduce a fourth and a 


he is bound to think the result not fifth refutation of the table. 


true; and he uses it as a reductio ad 
absurdum. 


Phed. Bravo! Now this is a pretty 
skirmishing. 
202 
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X. For in column the last I say, that 
the principle of vahtation employed 
is aifferent from that employed in co- 
lumn 5 and 6. Upou which fF offer 
you this dilemma: it is—or it is not: 
choose. 

Phil. Suppose I say, it is? 

X. In that case, the result of this 
table is a case of idem per idem; a 
pure childish tautology. 

Phil. Suppose 1 say, it is not ? 

X. In that case, the result of this 
table is false. 

Phil. Demonstrate. 

X. 1 say that the principle of valua- 
tion employed in column 9 is—not the 
quantity of producing labor, but the 
quantity of labor commanded. Now, 
if it is, then the result is childish 
tautology, and identical with the 
premises. For it is already intro- 
duced into the premises as one of the 
conditions of the case Alpha (viz. in- 
to column 2) that 12 quarters of corn 


‘shall command the labor of one 
‘man: which being premised, it is a 


mere variety of expression for the very 
same fact to tell us in column 9 that 
the 150 quarters of column the first 
shall command 12 men and five 
tenths of a man: for 144, being 12 
times 12, will command 12 men, and 
the remainder of six quarters will 
command the half of aman. And it 
is most idle to employ the elaborate 
machinery of nine columns to deduce, 
as a learned result, what you have 
already put into the premises and 
postulated amongst the conditions. 
Phed. This will therefore destroy 
Mr. Malthus’s theory a fourth time. 
XX. Then, on the other hand,—if 


’ the’ principle of valuation employed 


in column 9 is the same as that em- 


' ployed in columns 5 and 6, that prin- 


ciple must be the quantity of pro- 
ducing labor—and not the quantity 
of labor commanded. But in this 
case the result will be false. For 


column 9 values column the first. - 


Now, if the 150 quarters of case 
Alpha are truly valued in column 
first, then they are falsely valued in 


column the last; and, if ‘truly va-- 
lued in column the last, then y- 


valued in column the first. For by 
column the last the 150 quarters are 
Steyn by the labour of 124 men: 

t it is the very condition of column 
the first, that the 150 quarters are 
produced by 10 men. 

Phed. Ha! ha! ha! this is nate, 
as our friend O" H. says. Here we 


have’ a fifth tefutation. Can't you 
give = ape 

- If you please. If Mr. Mal. 
thus’s theory: be , it shall be im. 
possible for any thing whatsoever at 
any time to vary in value. For how 
shall it vary? Because the quantity 
of producing labor varies? Biit 
that is the principle which he is writ- 
ing to overthrow. Because the value 
of the producing labor varies? But 
that is impossible: for he writes to 
prove that labour cannot vary in 
value. 

Phil. Yes, it shall vary :—how ? 
because the quantity of labor com- 
manded shall vary. 

X. But how shall that vary: A 
can never command a greater quan- 
tity of labor, or of any thing which 
is presumed to be of invariable va- 
lue, until A itself be of a higher va- 
lue. To command an altered quan- 
tity of labor, which (on an nw) 
must be the consequence of alterec 
value, can never be the cause of alter- 


-ed value. No alterations of labor 


therefore, whether as to quantity or 

value, shall ever account for the alter- 

ed value of A: for they are either in- 
sufficient or impossible (quoad Mr. 

Malthus). 

Phil. Grant this, yet value may 
still vary: for profits may vary. 

X. So that if A rise, it will irre- 
sistibly argue profits to have risen? 

Phil. It will: because no other 
element can have risen. 

X. But now column 8 assigns the 
value of a uniform quantity of corn, 
viz. 100 quarters. In case Alpha 
100 quarters are worth 8.33. What 
are 100 quarters worth in the case 
lota? 

Phil. They are worth 10. . 

X. And that is clearly more. Now 
if A have risen, you have allowed 
that I am entitled to infer that pro- 
fits have risen: Now what are pro- 
fits in the case Iota? 

Phil. By column 4 they are 20 per 
cent. 

X. And what in the case Alpha? 
Phil. By column 4, 25 per cent- 
X. Then they have fallen in the 

case Jota: but because A has nsen 

in case Tota from 8:33 to 10 its an 
irresistible inference on your theory 
that they ought to have risen. 

Phed. Ha! ha! Philebus, this.» 
nate: go on, X, and skirmish w! 
him a little more in this voltigeer 
style. 
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THE DRAMA. 
COVENT GARDEN AND DRURY LANE. 


The Pair of Spectactes! 

Tue Easter holidays have been 
cloyed with the usual sweetmeats of 
pantomime—and Mr. Farley, and, 
we presume, Mr. Wallack, have been 
pr ucing theirgreat romantic mince- 
pies for the mouths of children above 
the age of 10. Both our great melo- 
dramatists, we suspect, have been 
bitten by Mr. Bullock, as both their 
structures are Egyptian: If Mr. 
Farley squats himself on the peaked- 
point of a pyramid, Mr. Wallack is 
not to be outdone, but comes. in, 
mounted on ah alligator, and covered 
with hieroglyphics, like one of Bart- 
ley’s bills. The Nile is spread before 
the pit at each house; and we see 
none but crocodile-tiers at Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane. If we did 
not know that Farley was head hor- 
ror-man at one theatre, and Wallack 
chief spirit-merchant at the other, 
we should conjecture that Bartley 
was the author of the Spirits of the 
Moon at Covent Garden, and the 
Spirit of the Star at Drury Lane. 

e knows all about the planets, and 
wy be expected to set a comet on 
its legs, and turn Lucifer to account. 
However, the marvels are sufficiently 
marvellous, and after Young’s Ham- 
let, and Macready’s Virginius, three 
hours of camel, lizard, pyramid and 
sand, are, it must be owned, lively 
and entertaining. Green and gold 
are the colours “ worn by the riders.” 

“ The Spirits of the Moon” is 
perhaps rather better and brighter 
than the “ Spirit of the Star.” It 
ought to be so. In the first scene 
we see a deal of Nile palpitating a- 
bout the stage ; and a moon-minor 
turned to a moon-major ; or, to make 
it clearer by means of a circulating 
medium, we behold a kind of sky- 
sixpence expand into a luminous 
dollar, out of which a spirit comes, 
that, with other spirits of a lesser 
coinage, makes the waters get about 
their business—and allows the busi- 
ness of the drama to proceed. The 
ae of the piece is, “‘ as you were.” 

arley is a villain, with several sub- 
terranean vaults, like the Westminster 
Wine Company ; Mrs. Vining, aloud 
voiced mother, motherly to a degree ; 
Miss , pretty and i tive, 
rather overdressed, like a pullet at the 
Free-masons’ ;—Mr. T. me Cooke, a 


virtuous bad assistant,—mysterious, 
—and addicted to)listening at the 
side scenes. All the characters are 
after one mother for a length of time, 
and virtue wins by half a neck at 
last. But Miss Love is not herself— 
for the first time, we believe, in the 
memory of man, she is habited in 
male attire,—and alas! she sneaks 
about as though she were only hunt- 
ing for a petticoat. What a pity 
she ever lifted the drapery a foot 
above the ancle! Her knee, to be 
sure, is still curtained—but she is 
not turned like Miss Tree, and should 
still keep to the muslins and the 
ginghams. They have only one 
Miss Foote at Covent-Garden ; but 
they have several Miss Legs! 

It is needless to criticise the Jan- 
guage or the meng --fPe latter was 
a good deal the better of the two. 
Young Grimaldi, in a white body 
jacket, plays off several antics at the 
end of the first act ; which were in- 
tended for dancing hyeroglyphics, we 
suppose. We were right well puz- 
zied! The scenery throughout is 
rare and opulent in moonlights and 


‘sunlights. The scene-painter is the 


reat performer indeed, and, in the 

aster hunt after that wily thing, 
peparet favour, generally comes in 
or the brush ! 

At Drury-Lane, the .same fine 
scenery is lavished on the public ; 
and the performers undergo similar 
difficulties with their rival Egyptians 
at Covent-Garden. Harley plays a 
coward inimitably well, but it is an 
easy part to play. There are some 
most effective scenic inventions ; aud 
for once, we think Covent-Garden is a 
little surpassed in this department. 
What will Holloway say to this? 
—Oh Grieve, go Grieve ! 

We have had no other novelties ; 
but.as soon as the moon and stars are 
out, we shall have the usual weekly 
allowance of new and 
operas. Kean’s boots w 
dewed ! 

By the bye, we should not omit to 
say that the Covent-Garden play-bill 
has a word that no one can Phy cam 
and that would go twice Mrs. 
Davenport's waist. In the Drury- 
Lane bill, there is also a Greek word, 
but it is not a quarter so perplexing. 
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VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


We have beon deliberating for some 
time past upon what in the world we were 
to do this month for foreign intelligence. 
Every Continental Power seems, to us 
newsmongers, to be in a king apathy 
there is not even a plot or a rebellion 
to fill up a page with. The consequence 
ix, our diurnal contemporaries HE 2, 
to invent wars and rumours of wars to-day, 
in order to have an opportunity of filling a 
column or two to-morrow with a contra- 
diction—this we cannot do, because our 
ingenuity on the first of May could not be 
counteracted until the first of June, and of 
course an entire month’s mischief might 
ensue. It is wonderful to see the effects of 
this information-famine in the country— 
one of the editors, who we suppose is not 
in an advertising district, declares, in a 
state of absolute despair, that “ there are 
not even births, i or burials,” 
and that, in short, ** Nature herself seems 
at a stand.” Under these circumstances 
we are reduced to the necessity of inserting 
the King of France’s speech, for which we 
hope our readers will forgive us. We 
would not do it if we could—but as some 
excuse we may be allowed to quote, in exte- 
nuation, the effect which a Paris paper, the 
Etvile, attributes toit. ** Wemust renounce,” 
it says, ** the hope of depicting the impres- 
sion produced by the speech of his Majesty ! 
What an empire does the voice of a son of 
Henry the Fourth exercise over the hearts 
of Frenchmen! His Majesty and his au- 
gust family must, long after their departure, 
have heard the unanimous cries of Live 
the King; Live the Bourbons; Live the 
Duke of Bourdeanx !" It certainly would 
appear from this as if the son of Henry the 
Fourth had very excellent ears as well as a 
fine voice !—-We are only surprised that 
the Ultra scribe did not say at once, ** He 
must have heard the cries long after he 
was out of hearing :""—to be sure, poor 
Sheridan in his ** Critic,” gives as a reason 
for not seeing the English fleet, that it was 
* out of sight ;” but with a French flatterer 
that would be precisely the reason why 
king should see it. In order to preserve 
for the Morning Post a fine m for the 
next opening of Parliament we think it 
right to give also in the words of the 
** Etoile,” the preliminaries to the Royal 
oration—they are French all over. ** A 
quarter of an hour after the opening of the 
gates of the Louvre all were occu- 
pied by a crowd of ladies, whose elegant 
dresses formed round the saloon a rain-bow 
shaded with a thousand colours. At twelve 
the Peers, in grand costume, were intro- 
duced ; a moment after the ties were 
introduced. While the deputations of the 
two Chambers went to receive the King, 


April 24, 
their Royal Highnesses Madame, th 
Duchess of e, the Duchess of 
Berri, and the Duchess of Orleans, fol- 


lowed by their ladies, came to occupy the 
seats prepared for them on the King’s left. 
The King appears! Acclamations of en- 
thusiasm salute the ADORED MoNnaRcu ! 
His Majesty testifies by several gracious 
inclinations how much he is moved by 
these marks of attachment. (We had by 
@ curious chance written the word ‘ marks,’ 
masks—and we were strongly inclined to let 
it so stand, remembering, as we do, how 
much more suddenly and decisively his 
Majesty ‘ moved,’ after the return from 
Elba, having just before received many 
similar ‘ marks of attachment’ from the 
very same men who grew hoarse afterwards 
shauting ‘ Vive Napoleon!’) ‘Their 
Royal Tadbenens Monsieur and the Duke 
of Angouléme are on stools (we 
wonder they are not described) on the right 
and left of the throne. His Serene High- 
ness the Duke of Orleans is seated far- 
ther removed. The Prince de Talleyrand, 
Grand Chamberlain (oh, Vicar of Bray, 
Vicar of Bray, rest in peace hereafter !) 
is on a stool at the foot of the throne; 
the King’s Ministers, the Marshals, and 
the great Dignitaries, occupy scats a little 
lower. The King, addressing the Peers, 
says, * Messieurs les Pairs,’ be seated.— 
The Lord Chancellor says to the Deputies, 
* Messieurs les Deputés,’ the King per- 
mits you to be seated.” After this flourish 
comes the speech, which we here present 
to our readers. 
** Gentlemen, 

** T am happy to be able to congratulate 
you on the benefits which Divine Provi- 
dence has bestowed on my people, on my 
army, and on my family, since the last 
sitting of the Chambers. 

7 most generous, as well as the most 
just of enterprises, has been crowned with 
complete success. ; 

‘* France, tranquil at home, has nothing 
more to fear from the state of the Penin- 
sula; Spain, restored to her King, 1s Te- 
conciled with the rest of Europe. 

“ This triumph, which offers such sure 
pledges to sre pln is due to the dis- 
cipline and bravery of a French army, ©on- 
ducted by my son, with as much 
as valour. 

“ A part of this army has already re- 
turned to France; the yay hp not re- 
main in Spain, except for the time neces 
sary to ty the internal peace of that 


“ It is to you, Gentlemen, it is to your 
patriotism, that I wish to owe the esta 
blishment of so satisfactory 2 state. Ten 
years of experience have taught all French: 
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men not to expect true liberty except from 
the institutions which I founded in the 
Charter. This experience has at the same 
time Jed me to recognize the inconveniences 
of a regulatory disposition, which requires 
modifying, in order to consolidate my work. 

** Repose and fixed purpose are, after 
long struggles, the first necessity of France. 
The present mode of renewing the Cham- 
ber does not attain this object. A project 
of law will be laid before you for a sep- 
tennial renewal. 

* The short duration of the war—the 
prosperous state of the public revenue— 
the progress of credit, give me the satisfac- 
tion of being able to announce to you that 
no new tax, no new loan, will be necessary 
to cover the expences of the year just past. 

“The resources appropriated for the 
current service will suffice. ‘Thus you will 
not find any obstacle in anterior expences, 
in the way of ensuring the service of the 
year, the budget of which will be laid be- 
lore you. . 

‘** The union which exists beween my 
allies and me, my friendly relations with 
all other States, guarantee a long enjoy- 
ment of general peace. The interests and 
the wishes ef States agree in removing 
every thing which might trouble it. 

“I have hope that the affairs of the 
East, and those of Spanish and Portuguese 
America, will be regulated for the greatest 
advantage for the states and people whom 
they interest, and for the greatest develope- 
ment of the commercial relations of the 
world. 

‘* Already numerous channels are regu- 
larly opened to the products of our agricul- 
ture and our industry ; sufficient maritime 
forces occupy the stations most suited for 
the efficacious protection of this commerce. 

** Measures are taken to ensure the 
payment of the capital of the rentes created 
by the State in times less favourable, or to 
obtain their conversion into stock, bearing 
uterest more conformable with those of 
other transactions. 

‘“* This operation, which must have a 
happy influence on agriculture and com- 
merce, will, when it is completed, allow 
the reduction of taxes, and the closing of 
the last wounds of the Revolution. 

_** T have made known to you my inten- 
tions and my hopes. It is in the improve- 
ment of our internal situation that I shall 
always look for the power of the State and 


the glory of my reign. 
** Your concurrence is to me, 
Gentlemen, and I rely on it. has vi- 


sibly seconded our efforts: you may attach 
your names to an era happy and memorable 
for France, You will not reject such an 
honour.” 

The readers of this speech must observe 
how carefully his Majesty steers clear of 
involving himself on the subject of South 
America. Not a single word is said as to his 





own intentions one way or the other, and in- 
deed we have very little doubt, if his Majesty 
could do it without ships, which are un- 
fortunately requisite, that we should soon 
See an expedition fitted out to put down 
the revolutionary principles of the new 
world—there would be quite as good a jus- 
tification for it as in the case of Spain. As 
to Spain herself, she is restored to tran- 

uillity, and yet a considerable part of 
the French army has been left behind to 
preserve the ** internal of the coun- 
try.” A strange kind of tranquillity which 
can only be maintained at the point of the 
bayonet! There is an utter silence as to 
any act of amnesty, any liberal constitu- 
tion, any plan, in fact, to render a resi- 
dence in Spain endurable hereafter to a 
human being. These are things of course 
in which the son of St. Louis is not at all 
involved, The state of the French finances 
is such as to afford matter of congratula- 
tion to that country ; but to the wise fore- 
sight of the exile of St. Helena must this 
be attributed, and therefore we find the 
fact merely noticed in the speech.— What 
an uproar of jubilates there would have 
been, could the son of St. Louis have said 
with any face—‘* We have done it.” A 
financial operation has, however, taken 
place, which seems to have given much 
dissatisfaction—a reduction of the Rentes. 
This is said by the discontented to be a plan 
to benefit the emigrants, by a distribution of 
stock, at the expence of the nation. We 
have neither inclination nor information to 
enter into the controversy. There is a very 
disgraceful attempt making to exclude B. 
Constant from the Chamber, on the ground 
of incivism. It seems, the forefathers of Mr. 
Constant were obliged to fly from France 
on account of their religious opinions ; sub- 
sequently to the revolution, however, all 
such emigrants were restored to their civism 
provided they conformed to a specified rule ; 
this the family of Constant did; but the 
Ultras have had a committee appointed, in 
the base hope of detecting some informa- 
lity, and thereby driving from the French 
Chamber one of the few friends of freedom 
left in it. This requires no comment. 

The accounts from Spain represent that 
country as in a deplorable state. The 
Royal Volunteers are committing every de- 
predation possible wherever they have 
power, and indeed it seems very difficult 
to restrain them. An attempt has been 
made to purify the Spanish troops in some 
degree ; and by way of experiment how far 
the attempt succeeded, were entrusted 
with the garrison duty of Madrid on the 
31st of March; the French, however, were 
obliged to resume their stations on the }st 
of April, s6 that even one day’s power was 
considered too much with which to entrust 
them. Indeed pred Sey age the 
French general, is stated to oveu- 
pied in the protection of the few Liberals 
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remaining in the capital; upwards of two 
hundred families had applied for ports 
for France. The beloved M himself 
was rusticating at one of his country seats, 
meditating an act of amnesty, which is to 
be promulgated in the Greck Kalends. 
He seems, however, rigidly to adhere to his 

rofessed determination of not acknow- 
lodging the Constitutional loans, and as it 
is likely to ruin a great many people, there 
is every probability that he will maintain 
it. There is in the Royal Treasury such 
a want of money, that every day brings 
forth some fresh report of a new Royalist 
Loan, but we should imagine few will be 
found to give a state new credit in the face 
of its avowed intention of not paying its 
old debts. This is certainly little encou- 
ragement to a lender. 

The Greeks are going on as favourably 
as the friends of freedom could wish. The 
fortress of Ceron has fallen into their hands, 
and those dissensions which had operated 
against their cause are fast subsiding. An 
agent from this country has just departed 
to them with a supply of 40,0001. The 
Porte, it is said, is highly indignant at our 
declaration of war at this moment against 
Algiers, supposing that it will impede the 
Turkish operations against Greece. There 
is also a rumour, that the negotiations be- 
tween that power and Russia have lately 
met with unexpected obstacles, and that 
the Porte is endeavouring to evade fulfilling 
its agreement with respect to Moldavia 
and Wallachia; we hope sincerely this 
may be the case, as it will prove highly 
advantageous to the Greeks; the statement 
rests, however, merely on rumour, and is 
of such obvious impolicy on the part of 
Turkey, that it is very improbable. It is 
also said, that the Holy Allies, seeing 
every reason now to suppose that the 
Greeks will be successful, and fearing the 
erection of a Republic in their neighbour- 
hood, are inclined to found a liberal Mo- 
narchy in that country! The Emperor 
Alexander is supposed to wish for the re- 
storation of the exiled family to the throne 
of Sweden, and the transfer of Charles 
John to that of Greece. Some such ar- 
rangement is not improbable. 

Even of the proceedings in Parliament, 
the Easter recess, one of unusually long 
duration, has left us a deficiency. The 
principal debates in the House of Com- 
mons have been upon the Alien bill, which, 
a‘ter much spirited discussion, has passed 
through that assembly. The arguments 
upon which ministers founded their pro- 
posal of this certainly unpopular measure, 
were detailed in the speeches of Mr. Can- 


ning and Mr. Peel. It was centended by 
tiem, that it never had been the policy of 
this country to offer an indiscriminate resi- 
dence to foreigners, and a reference was 
made tocertain'measuresof Henry VII [and 
Elizabeth. (Not times certainly which we 
should ever wish to see drawn into a prece- 
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dent on the score of political or lar 
freedom.) During the last ten yense only 
17 persons had been sent out of this country 
and not one at the request of any foreign 
power; a free ingress was allowed to 
foreigners, and the number resident 
had increased from 24,000 in 1821, 
to 26,500 in 1824. It was also con. 
tended that the principle of giving the 
government a controul over aliens more 
rigorous yor over native subjects, was not 
only just and necessary, but recognized b 

all states, ancient and modern, from the 
highest despotism down to the most exces. 
sive dem - Without an Alien bill, 
it would be impossible for England to 
maintain her neutrality; she would, in fact, 
place herself at the head of all the discon. 
tented in Eurepe, or, stil] worse, would be- 
come the arena for every party, liberal and 
despotic. If this bill and the foreign en. 
listment bill were once got rid of, there was 
but little doubt that, on Ferdinand’s show. 
ing a little strength, we should soon see 
him aided by the Capitalists of this coun- 
try, fitting out in our own ports an expedi- 
tion to crush the rising liberties of South 
America. The home minister added, that 
from the inquiries which his official situa. 
tion enabled him to make, he was con. 
vinced, if this measure was withdrawn, 
that within three months parliament would 
not only regret it, but feel compelled to re- 
sort to another equally summary, and per- 
haps more severe. In proof of the extreme 
mildness with which ministers exercised 
their power, Mr. Canning stated, that 
within the last fortnight he had discovered 
a plot carrying on by some aliens here, 
with means no way contemptible, likely to 
prove very injurious to their native coun- 
try. Ministe's sent for the principal 
mover, acquainted him with the discovery, 
and he admitted its truth. They merely 
warned him to be more careful in future, 
and sent an account of the plot to the go- 
vernment, carefully concealing the names 
of the parties. This occurrence took place 
when they were deliberating on the sub- 
ject of the continuance of the bill, and it 
determined them. It was, however, the 
intention of government to let it expire at 
the end of two years, and then to propose 
t measure, and one more 


ears, from the o ion of the bill; this 
fe was calculated would include at least 
10,900 

pn meat were met by the oppo- 
nents of the measure with a declaration 
that if ministers took any credit to them- 


who had offered an asylum to thos 
niards who were ordercd to quit Gibraltar 
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within four If the arguments for the 
continuance of the bill were valid, the very 


same would hold good for its permane.tcy, 
at least, until the demon of revolution was 
laid in the Red Sea. Arguments of the 
same kind had been used in 1802, 1814, 
1816, 1818, and 1820, by Lord London- 
derry, who said the elements of revolution 
were still at work on the Continent, and 
such arguments would never be wanting so 
long as ministers chose te use them. The 
fact was, the members of the Holy Alliance 
looked upon this bill as part and parcel of 
their own bad system, and its enactment 
rendered England the ally of that band of 
conspirators against the liberties of the 
world. When it was asked whether aliens 
were to be permitted to plot here against 
their own government, the answer was, Yes 
certainly, and much more danger was there 
from the plots forming by powerful tyrants 
against their people, than by poor defence. 
less refugees against those tyrants. If, 
however, ministers really intended the pre- 
vention of such plots, they would have 
made them the subject of a penal enact- 
ment, and not have required an arbitrary 
power, so that, in fact, such an argument 
was merely a pretence. The conduct of 
ministers in the recently discovered conspi- 
racy required and met no aid from the alien 
act, and might have been the same even 
though that act never had existence. Mr. 
Denman, whose ition to this measure 
has been uniform and ardent, proposed 
ineffectually various clauses to mitigate its 
severity or restrict the time of its operation. 
He alluded indignantly to the treatment 
which some of the faithful followers of Na- 
poleon had met from the government of 
this country, and said, that such a bill went 
only to multiply such acts of abuse and 
oppression. The learned gentleman paid 
a high compliment, however, to the Foreign 
Secretary, for the liberal opinions which he 
had expressed in that house on the subject 
of Sir Robert Wilson, observing that ** of 
all the liberal opinions and enlightened 
views which he had as yet avowed, there 
were none which had made him (Mr. Can- 
ning) so entirely popular as the language 
which he had thus uttered—so honourable 
to the object to which he applied it, so 
much more honourable to himself’’—(in 
this sentiment the house appeared fully to 
concur, and indeed, they but echo on this 
occasion the general voice of the country.) 
The bill was then read a third time, and 
passed by large majorities on every divi- 
sion. 

On the motion of Sir John Newport, an 
address was voted to the King, praying 
that he would be pleased to t com- 
missioners to inquire into the nature and 
extent of the instruction afforded by the 
institutions for education in Ireland. This 
motion was not by government, so 
that there is little a commi will 
tow be issued on this important subject. 
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Mr. Peel himself that the govern- 
ment w in the selection of its mem- 
bers, seek no other object than that of giv. 
ing the greatest efficacy to the comrnission, 
and satisfying the desires of the house for 
the improvement of the people of Ireland. 
Various opinions were expressed in the 
course of the debate, as to the necessity of 
extending the benefits of education in that 
country in such a way as would least inter- 
fere with the religious opinions of the peo- 
ple. Mr. J. Smith very truly, and very 
forcibly declared that ‘* England could not 
ga on long without a more intimate union 
with Ireland, and government must first 
give its inhabitants the means of education, 
thén the means of employment, and lastly, 
a jparticipation in the privileges of the 
Cotistitution.” There cannot certainly be 
the least doubt, that the first step must be 
to wnbrutify the people; at present they 
are as totally unfit for freedom, as a human 
eyé would be for the full glare of the sun, 
imenediately after the removal of a cata- 
raci:; their minds must be gradually pre- 
pated for it. 

In consequence of some highly disgrace- 
ful acts in Ireland, to which it is not neces- 
sary here to do more than allude, Mr. 
Plunket has brought in a bill for the regu- 
lation of Irish Roman Catholic burials. 
As the law now stood, the protestant cler- 
gryman was bound to perform the act of 
burial himself. The present act was in- 
tended to repeal that law, and to secure to 
dissenters of all denominations the right of 
interment according to their own forms and 
ceremonies. His proposed act was, in 
fact, a charter of toleration. By its pro- 
visions, the protestant clergyman was to be 
applied to; if he thought proper to refuse 

rmission, he was bound to state in writ- 
ing to the applicant the cause of his refu- 
sal, and forthwith to certify the same to his 
Ordinary or the Bishop of his diocese, who 


forwarded it again without delay to the’ 
Lord Lieutenant or government of the 
country. Thus, there could be no reason to | 


apprehend refusal on the existing ground— 
that of difference of religion ; and still less 
any danger of a frivolous objection, because 
it would be known that that objection was 
at once to go before ary This bill 
has since passed through House of 
Commons ; but it appears very little likely 
to give satisfaction to the Roman Catho- 
lics of Ireland, if we may j from some 
proceedings on the subject in country, 
and from a petition signed by two respect- 
able Catholic —_— ox Fxg Hatshie. 
and presented to ouse r. - 
son. The petition declares that “ though 
the principle of toleration distinctly re- 
cogniaed in the terins of the bill, neverthe- 
less, its provisions not only render su 


principle inoperative, but introduce new, 
enactments more intolerable and obnoxious | 
affect to remedy; , 


than those which they 
that the operation of the bill would be te 
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excite the clergy of the established church 
w the exercise of an odious jurisdiction—to 
taunt the great body of the people of Ire- 
land, beth. lay ea upon 
the degradation to whi e law proscribes 
them, on account of their professing the 
Roman Catholic faith—to produce constant 
and immediate collision between the clergy 
of the different communions—and to in.. 
crease that spirit of disunion and discon - 
tent already so perniciously prevalent in 
Ireland.”” Upon this petition, it is none 
of our duty to offer a single remark, brit 
certainly such public Catholic bodies tas 
exist im Ireland seem very strongly imbued 
with its spirit—the “ Charter of toles a- 
tion” has actually proved worse than an 
apple of discord. Mr, Plunket, who went 
over before the third reading, must hiive 
been rather surprised at the reception his 
** easement of burial” bill, as he quaiu ‘ly 
termed it, met with. We observed, in (me 
of the Dublin papers, the Morning Post, a 
jeu d’esprit on the subject, which 1s chet ac- 
teristic enough of a people, disposed to 
turn the most serious occurrences int» a 
subject of merriment. 


** Form of a requisition under a late act. 


“ To the very pious A. B.: incumbent 
of the parish of C. D.: &c. &c. 


“| write to say, good Mr. Rector, 

My uncle is as dead as Hector ; 

He died the first, and left us word 
He'd like his funeral on the third ; 

So, if at home, pray send us leave 

To pay for making of a grave ; 

And when you're paid, we beg to know 
When you'll allow the corpse to go.” 


Note.—The above form is for an uncle, 
but may easily be altered to answer any 
other deceased person. It is to be remark- 
ed, ** that if the clergyman should refuse to 
grant you the permission required, he is 
bound to return. your money, so that you 
can have both money and corpse to your- 
self; or if you prefer it, you can write to 
the Lord Lieutenant, to know whether the 


deve: ysed is to be buried or not.” Mr 
Plu: iket is said not only to be a wit ae” 
self, but highly to relish wit in others 3; we 
dov.bt much, however, whether he Will see 
the; pleasantry of the above. Indeed, it is 
to be feared that his “ charter of tolera. 
tion” will os any thing but * an 
easement”’ to living, whatever j 

dotothe dead. ye 

The Slave Trade Pi Bill has passed 
into a law, Mr. Conning. deslating on the 
third reading that he had the authority of 
Mr. Wilberforce, who was absent from in- 
disposition, for announcing his acquiescence 
in the ineasure, and his opinion that it was 
the most effectual one which could be 
taken for the suppression of the traffic in 
slaves. Sir James Mackintosh, after ex. 
pressing his satisfaction on the occasion, 
= the conduct of the United States 
or having led the way in declaring the 
slave trade, piracy. ’ 

It has appeared by a question put on the 
subject in the House of Commons, that s 
very interesting literary discovery has lately 
been made among the state papers,—a ma- 
nuscript of Milton’s. Mr. Peel stated 
** that it was a theological work, entitled 
* De Dei cultu,’ treating of the truths of 
the Christian religion, and, no doubt, as 
far as evidence could go, authentic. How 
the manuscript had come into the situation 
where it was discovered, nobody could 
guess; it had, however, been submitted to 
the King, who had commanded its pub- 
lication, which was now in_ progress.” 
Wood, in his Athenz Oxonienses, men- 
tiens the existence of this work, as doves 
also Birch, in his Life of Milton, but ne 
one could hitherto afford any clue to its 
discovery. Wood had said, that it was last 
seen in the possession of Mr. Cyriac Skin- 
ner,* a friend of the poet's; and, on the 
envelope, which surrounded it, there was 
an address on it—‘* to Mr. Skinner, mer- 
chant.” It would not have been a bad 
joke to have printed this, in the first in- 
stance, anonymously, and entrapped the 
Giffords and Jefferys into a review of it. 





* The following interesting and noble sonnet addressed by Milton to this gentleman 
may not be unacceptable at this moment to many of our readers. 


Cyriack, this three years day, these eyes, though clear 
To outward view, of blemish or of spot, 

Bereft of light, their seeing have forgot ; 

Nor to their idle orbs doth sight appear 

Of sun, or moon, or star, throughout the year, 

Or man, or woman. Yet I argue not 

Against heaven’s hand or will, nor bate a jot 

Of heart or hope; but still bear up and steer 


Right onward. What supports 


me, dost thou ask ? 


The conscience, friend, to have lost them overplicd 

In Liberty’s defence, my noble task, 

Of which all Europe rings from side to side : 

This thought might lead me through the world’s vain mask, 
Content, though blind, had I no better guide. 
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Several petitions have been presented to 
the House of Commons against the pro. 
posed expenditure of halt a millon of 
money in the erection of new churches. 
sir Isaac Coffin gave as a reason for his 
support of the vote, that he was quite 
alarmed at the late increase of * those 
devil-killers, called Methodists.” They 
were such ** rooting men,” he said, that if 
they once burrowed into any man’s house, 
they soon made their way into every part 
of it. Mr. Butterworth soon after pre- 
sented a petition from certain religious fish- 
mongers in Londcn, praying for a repeal of 
the statute of William, allowing the sale of 
mackerel on Sundays, as inconsistent with 
their notions of morals and piety. 

On the proposal of the annual vote for 
the education of the poor in Ireland, Mr. 
Hume strongly objected to the entrusting 
the sum propesed in the hands of the Kil- 
dare-street Association, on the ground, that 
the system adopted in that school was such 
as to prevent the Roman Catholic parents 
from sending their children there. The 
society was very ably vindicated in a mai- 
den speech of very great promise by Mr. 
North, a gentleman who has just been re- 
turned, it is said, under the auspices of 
Mr. Canning. The vote was ultimately 
agreed to, 

During the discussion of the estimates, 
Mr. Hume called the attention of the 
House to the extortion of Fees by the Dean 
and Chapter of Westminster for the ad- 
mission of the public into the Abbey. The 
system pursued called forth very severe 
animadversion from all the members, and 
Mr. Bennett declared he would gladly vote 
a sum of money for the removal of the 
monuments, which, being erected by the 
nation, the public had an undoubted. right 
of access to. We sincerely wish this were 
done. The fees demanded at our public 
buildings have long been the reproach of 
this country in the eyes of foreigners. 

In the House of Lords there has been 
but one debate of any interest, and that 
one teok place on a motion of Lord Darn- 
ley’s, on the state of Ireland,—an unfail- 
Ing subject. Lord Liverpool went into the 
subject at length, and after panegyrizing 
the character of the Irish people declared 
that no country had ever behaved more li- 
berally to another than England had to 
{rcland. This was the only new fuct 
which the debate elicited. It is unneces- 
sary for us to recapitulate topics which 
have been insisted on over and over again 
for the last twenty years, and which are 
very likely to keep fresh for twenty years 
longer. Lord Lansdown made a very li- 
beral and able speech. ‘The motion, how- 
ever, was, as usual, lost, by a majority of 57 
tol]. It will come on again, no doubt, 
next year, 

_ While upon the debates of the House of 
Commons, we forgot to mention a very 





important motion made by Mr. G. Lamb, 
for the allowance of counsel to persons in- 
dicted for felony. The motion was lost 
after an able speech in support of it from 
Sir James Mackintosh and another from 
Mr. Denman, persons whose situations, as 
judges, must have rendered them the very 
best authorities on the subject. The re- 
fusal of this privilege has always struck us 
aS @ gross anomaly in our law, and indeed 
we need pretend to no great liberality on 
the subject when we find Judge Jeffries 
himself declaring that ‘it is a hard case, 
certainly, that a man may have counsel, 
and his witnesses sworn if he is tried for a 
twopenny trespass; and that yet the same 
is refused to him in a case which affects his 
life.”” It would be difficult to answer this. 
There is no domestic news of any interest. 
The state of Ireland by no means proves 
that the people of that country duly esti- 
mate the liberality with which Lord Li- 
verpool says they are treated. There 
were two hundred prisoners discharged from 
the gaol of Cork this assizes by proclama- 
tion! A most amazing fact, and proving 
to demonstration one of two things: cither 
that the committals were most scandalous, 
or that the prosecutors are afraid to come 
forward and give evidence. What a state 
of things! There is now a regular socicty 
of Deists established in the city of Dublin ! 
They have printed their rules, of which, 
having procured a copy, we shall publish 
some extracts next month. Yet Mr. Plun- 
ket, we hear, is in Dublin. 





AGRICULTURE. 

The cold and wet weather, which, with 
the exception of one or two fine days in 
the latter part of the month, continued 
throughout March, very much retarded the 
farmer’s customary operations. The barley 
and oat sowing is consequently very back- 
ward, icularly the former. The nip- 
ping winds at the former part of the pre- 
sent month have considerably checked the 
early luxuriance of the pastures and mea~ 
dows: they have now a black and singed 
appearance. The last week has, however, 
been so favourable that the farmer is ra. 
pidly making up for his lost time, and 
the barley sowing is in full activity. The 
young wheats do not look so well as might 
have been expected from the mildness of 
the winter, the cold winds last month 
having affected them, particularly in open 
situations. Some warm showers would 
alter their appearance for the better. In 
the Welsh counties, sheep are said to have 
done very unkindly, the extreme moisture 
of the weather having rotted a great many. 
The lambing season has, however, upon 
the whole, been very prosperous ; but the 
lateness of the grass, and the want of 
turnips combined, have caused the ewes 
to fall off in their milk. Beans in cold 
clayey soils are considered as destroyed. 
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The trade for long wool has improved, 
and a further advance is expected. It is 
selling at from 28s. to 30s. per tod. 

The corn market has continued dull, 
although the arrivals have been under the 
usual quantity. A great push was made 
a few days since by the holders of ey 
corn to raise the markets so as to open the 
ports for bonded wheat. The price rose 
consequently, in the week beginning April 
12, about three shillings per quarter; but 
since that period, the millers have taken 
alarm at the return of 16,902 quarters at 
72s. 2d. (the London average of the second 
week, which regulates the importation) lest 
the bonded wheat should be liberated. 
The trade is now dull for wheat, and 
barley and oats are equally at a stand; and 
flour still maintains its former quotation. 

Mr. Huskisson’s proposed measure to 
permit those merchants who have foreign 
wheat in warehouses to convert it into flour, 
and to export it to foreign countries, or to 
our own colonies, has already excited the 
attention of the agriculturists. Mr. Hus- 
kisson argues that it would be beneficial to 
the home consumer, to the merchant hold- 
ing the corn, to the colonies where it may 
be ort and, lastly, to the count 

nerally, because it would bring so muc 

ead capital into play. Upon this subject, 
Mr. Ellman, jun. of Southover, has ad- 
dressed a letter to the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man. Mr. Ellman contends that this mea- 
sure would release no less a quantity than 
460,000 bushels of flour, or 90,000 sacks, 
duty free. Because, calculating that the 
foreign wheat weighs 56 Ib. per bushel, 
it would yield at the rate of 54 bushels per 
quarter of wheat. Government would thus 
have only 44 instead of 5$ bushels return- 
ed for a quarter of wheat, and will be losers 
(supposing the wheat to be let out at 17s. 
per quarter duty) of 70,0002 The 90,000 
sacks will also be an ample supply for 
Mark-lane for three months. With re- 
spect to the exportation of the flour, Mr. 
Ellman argues that there was no demand, 
because, if there was such a demand as to 
make the exportation advantageous, why 
was not the flour now under lock exported ? 
Again, that the flour thus ground from the 
bonded wheat would be replaced by a very 
inferior article made from inferior British 
wheat, and would be neither fit for exporta- 
tion, nor for storing. Under these circum- 
stances, it is contended that, if the bill 
does pass, 54 bushels, or 300 lb. weight 
of flour, ought to be required to replace 
every quarter of wheat; but even in that 
case, it will be injurious to the English 
farmer. 

The average price of wheat in the twenty- 
four maritime counties, for the week ending 
April 10, was for wheat 63s. 34d.; barley 
35s. 94d. ; oats 24s. 1}d. 

The arrivals have averaged, during the 
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last four weeks—wheat 5581 quarters; 
barley 5471 quarters; oats 18,753 quarters: 
flour 5838 sacks; peas 833 quarters. : 

Smithfield Market is exceedingly dull, 
both for beasts and mutton; the former 
fetched from 3s. 4d. to 4s. 2d.; and the 
latter, from 3s. 8d. to 4s. 4d. per stone. 
The lamb trade is good, and the market 
not glutted. 


April 23. 





COMMERCE. 
April 23, 1824. 

Cotton.—The demand for cotton in the 
London market has been good during the 
last four weeks, but without any sensible 
rise in the prices. The most extensive 
sales were in the week succeeding the 6th, 
amounting to 4800 bales, viz.—2000 Ben- 
gals 5$d. to 64d. ordinary to good fair; 
1800 Surats 6d. to 64d. middling to fair ; 
190 Madras 6}d. to 6;d. ordinary to fair; 
G0 Pernams 10;d.; 60 Paras 94d.; 200 
Sea Islands 123d. to 144d.; 28 New Or- 
leans 83d. ; 420 Boweds 73d. to 83d. ordi. 
nary to good fair; 20 Demarara 12}d.— 
all in bond; and 20 Egyptian 114d. duty 
paid. The Surats and Bengals were taken 
chiefly for re-sale, with a few for export; 
the Brazils for home consumption; and 
the Americans for export. 

In the ensuing week, the known sales 
were only 1400 bales, but it was reported 
that considerable business had been done in 
East India descriptions, the particulars of 
which did not transpire. The report of the 
Liverpool market was favourable. The 
sales in four weeks, ending April 17, were 
50,200 bales, the arrivals 35,315 bales. 

‘ugar.—At the close of last month the 
market was extremely heavy, and the 
eagerness of the holders to sell, caused a 
reduction in the prices. Jt seems that the 
stock in the West India warehouses con- 
tinued to accumulate, while the weekly de- 
liveries decreased. In the first week of 
this month, several holders of Muscovades 
resolved to sell, parted with them at very 
reduced prices; brown Demerara 54s., 
brown Jamaica 55s., the middling were 

i ion than the brown ; 


58s. These low prices, however, consider- 
ably increased the demand, but at first 
without effecting a rise, as the holders rea- 
dily sold at the previous currency. 

demand continuing, a improvement 
of Is. to 1s. 6d. took place, and the holders 
became firm ; and it was the general opi- 
nion that Muscovades had reached the 
lowest point of depression. The prices of re- 
fined have been very low, even in proportion 
to those of raw sugars. Last week more 
business was done, and prices were rather 


higher. Molasses 25s. 6d. Very little has 
been doing in foreign sugars, except in the 
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second week of this month ; white Havan- 
nah, middling to good was 34s. to 39s. 
Brazil 34s. 

Coffee. —The market has been declining 
ever since our last report, till the demand 
was a little revived by favourable 
from the continental markets; but at.the 
beginning of this week, the mails bringing 
the intelligence that the demand had proved 
only temporary, and had again subsided, 
the effect was immediately felt here; the 
holders, however, are less anxious to press 
sales, and the leading houses seem disposed 
to keep back their coffee till the prices shall 
advance. ‘Towards the close of Tuesday's 
market, there were many inquiries for St. 
Domingo, and 6ls. and 62s, were oftered 
for good ordinary; but there were no 
sellers. 


Rum, Brandy, and Hollands —The 


spirit market ha’ remained in a very de- 
ressed and languid state, and the prices 
ve been nominal. There are sellers of 
brandy at 2s. 10d. free on board, to arrive. 
The first accounts of the appearance of the 
vines are looked for with some anxiety. 
Hemp, Flax. and Tallow.—In the two 
first articles little has been doing to affect 
the prices. Tallow is now advancing ; the 


-hearest quotation for yellow candle tallow 


is, to-day, 34s. Yd. for new parcels here, 
33s. Gd. to 348, 6d. for ald, for May deli- 
very 35s. Gd. for July and August ship- 
ments 37s. 

Indigo has advanced from Is. to 1s. 6d. 
per pound. 

Si/k.—Italian raw silks are about 2s. 
and thrown 7s. per pound lower than before 
the plans of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer were brought forward. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The following works are in the press :— 

The Bride of Florence; a Play, in Five 
Acts; illustrative of the Manners of the 
Middle Ages ; with Historical Notes, and 
Minor Poems. By Randolph Fitz-Eus- 
tace. 

An Account of the Present State of the 
English Settlers in Albany, South Africa 

The Three Brothers, or the Travels and 
Adventures of the Three Sherleys, in 
Persia, Russia, Turkey, Spain, &e — 
Printed from the Original MSS. with Ad- 
ditions and Illustrations frem very rate 
contemporaneous Works and Portraits of 
Sir Anthony, Sir Robert, and Lady Sher- 
ley. in 1 vol. 8vo. 

A volume of Sermons by the late Rev. 
J. R. Vernon. 

Sancho, the Sacred Trophy, and the un- 
paralleled Operations of Episcopacy, with a 
Li re age Hat. By the Rev. S. H. Car- 
isle, 

Ingenious Seruples (chiefly relating to 
the Observance of the Sabbath) answered 
in Eight Letters, from a Father to his 
Daughter. By Alicia Catherine Mant. 

Journal of Llewellyn Penrose, a Sea- 
man. A new Edition. In 1 volume, with 
Engravings. 

Directions for Studying the Laws of 
England, by Roger North, youngest Bro- 
ther to Lord Keeper Guilford. Now first 
Printed from the Original MS. in the 
Hargrave Collection, with Notes and Illus- 
trations. By a Lawyer. 8vo. Sab 

The Periodical Press of Great Britain 


and Ireland; or an Inquiry into the State 
of the Public Journals, chiefly as respects 
their Moral and Political Influence. 

Instructions to Mothers and Nurses on 
the Management of Children, in Health 
and Disease; comprehending Popular 
Rules for regulating their Diet, Dress, 
Exercise, and Medicines; together with a 
variety of Prescriptions adapted to the use 
of the Nursery. 

Sketehes of the most Celebrated Picture 
Galleries in England; with Criticism on 
Marriage 4 la Mode. 

The Life of the Right Hon. B. Sheri- 
dan. 4to. By Thomas Moore, Esq. Au- 
thor of Lalla Rookh. 

The Life of Shakspeare, with Essays on 
the originality of his Dramatic Plots and 
Characters, and on the Ancient Theatres 
and Theatrical Usages. By Augustine 
Skottowe. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Prose Pietures: a Series of Descriptive 
Letters and Essays. By Edward Herbert, 
Esq. With Etchings, by George Cruik- 
shank. 

Memoirs, Facts, Occurrences, Observa- 
tions, and Opinions, collected and pre- 
served. By lL. M. Hawkins. 

Conversations on Geography and Astro- 
nomy, illustrated with Plates, Wood-cuts, 
&c. By the Author of Conversations on 
Botany. 1 vol. 12mo. 

Descriptive Poems, &c. By Thomas 
Wilkinson, of Yanwath, Westmoreland. 

The Human Heart. In 1 vol. post 8vo. 














WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 


History and Biography. 
- Exsay towards the History of Arabia an- 
tecedent to the Birth of Mahommed. By 
Major David Price. 4to. 25s. 


Memoirs of Goethe, Written by Him- 
self. 2 vols. 1/. 4s. 
Howard's Life of Cardinal Wolsey. 8vo. 


16s. 

















576 Works lately Published. 


A Summary View of America, being 
the Result of Observations and Inquiries 
in a Journey in the United States. By an 
Englishman. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Historical Memoirs on La Vendée. By 
Madame de Sapinaud. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 

Biography of the British Stage. 9s. 

Naval Battles, from 1744 to the Peace in 
1814, critically Reviewed and Illustrated. 
By Charles Ekins, Rear Admiral CB. 
K.W.N. 4to. 31. 32. 

Memoirs of Jeanne d’Arc, and her 
Times. 2 vols. crown &vo. 1/. 16s. 

The Englishman's Library, comprising a 
Series of Historical, Biographical, and Na- 
tional Information. 12mo., 4s. 6d. 


Miscellancous. 

Dr. Bostock’s Elementary System of 
Physiology. Vol. I. 8vo. lds. 

The Adventures and Sufferings of John 
R. Jewitt. 12mo. 5s: 

Translation of the Pharmacopaia of the 
Royal College of Physicians, 1824, with 
Notes and Hlustrations. By Richard Phil- 
lips, FRS. L. and E. &c. Svo. 8s. Gd. 

History of Ancient and Modern Wines. 
4to. 31. 3s. Proof Impressions of the Cuts, 
3/. 3s. 

Relics for the Curious. 2 vols. Foolscap, 
10s. 

Illustrations of the Historical Romances 
of the Author of Waverley. In 24 Plates, 
8vo. 21. 10s. 

A Critical Dissertation on the Nature 
and Principles of Taste. By M. M‘Der- 
mot. 8vo. 12s. 

The Wonders of Elora. By John B. 
Seely. Svo. L6s. 

Smith's Narrative of the Atrocities of 
the Pirates. 4s. 6d. 

A Plan of Algiers and its Environs; 
with an enlarged Plan of the Mole, and a 
View of the Batteries, from a Sketch by 
Major Gosset, R.E. 3s. 

Letters from an Absent Brother, (the 
Rev. Daniel Wilson,) containing some Ac- 
count of » Tour through Parts of the Ne- 
therlands, Switzerland, Northern Italy and 
France, in the Summer of 1823. In 2 vols. 
Svo. 12s. 6d. 

Hall's Satires, with Notes, by J. W. 
Singer. Small 8vo. 9. 

Konden’s inquiry into the Authenticity 
of the Portraits of Shakspeare. 8vo. l5s. 

Secreta Monita Societatis Jesu ; the Se- 
cret Instructions of the Jesuits. 12mo. 3s. 

Scenes and Impressions in Egypt and in 
Italy. By the Author of “* Sketches of 
India,’ 8vo. 12s. 

The Italian Interpreter. By S. A. Ber- 
nardc. Pocket volume. 6s. 6d. half-bound. 

A Practical Manual for the Preservation 
of Health, and the Prevention of Diseases 
incid ental to the Middle and Advanced 
Stagcs of Life. By Sir Arthur Clarke, MD. 
bs. Gd. 

A Table of the Comparative Heights of 
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‘the Principal Mountains ‘in the World, 
above the Level of the Sea; showing also 


the Altitudes of the principal Towns, &¢. 
with the Passes of the Alps. By James 


Wyld, Geographer to the King, &c. 
2s. 6d. 


A Table of the Comparative Lengths of 
the Principal Rivers in the World, trom 
their respective Sources to the Sea. By J. 
Wyld, Geographer to the King, Kc. 2s. Gi, 

Novels and Tales. 

Annaline, or Motive Hunting. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 12. 10s. 

Zoe: an Athenian Tale. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
Much to Blame, a Tale. 3 vols. 12mo. 

Ll. Ls. 

History of Matthew Wald, by the Au. 
thor of Valerius. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Highlander: a Tale. By the Author 
of the Hermit in London, &c. 3 vols. 
12mo. 12. Ls. 

Trials ; a Novel. 3 vols. 12mo. 1/. ls. 


Poetry. 

The Birds of Aristophanes. Translated 
into English Verse, with Notes, by the 
Rev. H. F. Cary, A.M. Author of the 
Translation of Dante. 8vo. 9s. Gd. 

Ancient Poetry and Romances of Spain ; 
Selected and Translated, with Critical and 
Historical Remarks, by John Bowring, 
Esq. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Old English Drama, No. IT. con- 
taining, The Ball, a Comedy, by G. Chap- 
man and J. Shirley. 8vo. 2s. Gd. 

The Agamemnon of Eschylus. Trans- 
lated, with Notes Critical and Explanatory, 
by John Symmons, Esq. A.M. late Stu- 
dent of Christ Church, Oxford. 8vo. 8s, 


Theology. 
Works of the Right Rev. W. Beve- 
ridge, DD. Bishop of St. Asaph. With a 
Memoir, &c. by Thomas Hartwell Horne, 


_M.A. 9 vols. 8vo. 51. 8s. 


Liturgical Considerations, or an Apolo- 
gy for the Daily Service of the Church. By 
the Rev. W. Shepherd. 12mo. 5s. 

Christian Researches in the Mediterra- 
nean from 1815 to 1820. By the Rev. W. 
Jowett, MA. 3d. Edit. 8vo. 10s, 

The Cottage Bible and Family Exposi- 
tor, containing the Authorized Transla- 
tion of the Old and New Testament ; with 
Practical Reflections and Short Explana- 
tory Notes calculated to elucidate difficult 
and Obscure P: « PartI. Is. 

Scott's Force of Truth. a New Edition 
with Notes, by his Son. 12mo. 4s. 

A Third Course of Practical Sermons. 
By the Rev. Harvey Marriott, Rector of 
Claverton, and Chaplain to the Right Hon. 
Lord Kenyon. 8yo. 10s. 6d. 


V. sand Travels. 
Extracts une Journal Written on the 
Coasts of Chili, Peru, and Mexico, 
Years 1820-21-22. By Capt. Basil Hail. 


2 vols. Post 8vo. 1/. Ls. 
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Travels in Brazil. By Drs. Spix avid 
Von Martius. Vol. I. and II. 8vo, 1/. 4's. 

Selections from Humboldt’s Works *r e- 
specting the Climate, Productions, and 
Mines of Mexico. By John Taylor, Bs. 
Svo. 12s. 


A Tour through Parts of the Nether- 
lands, Holland, and Germany, &c. in 1821, 
By Charles Tennant, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 
12. 5s. 

Travels in Egypt. Greece, Spain, &c. 
By William Rae Wilson, Esq. 8vo. 18s. 











— 


ECCLESIASTIC.4A.L. PREFERMENTS. 


The Rev. R. J. B. Henshaw, of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, has been appointed Domestic Chaplain to 
the Dowager Marchioness of Hertford.—The Ke v. 
Thomas Foster, Chaplain of Christ Church, © «- 
ford, has been presented, by the Dean and Chapt :r 
of that Cathedral, to the Vicarage of Cassingt«, », 
Oxfordshire.—The Rev. Thomas Lea, MA. of Tr i- 
nity College, Oxford, Rector of Bishops’ Itchiig -- 
ton, Warwickshire, has been instituted to the Re«- 
tory of Tadmartow, Oxfordshire.—The Rev. ‘jj r 
Henry Dryden, Vicar of Ambrosden, in Oxford - 
shire, to the Vicarage of Leeke Wootton, Wer - 
wickshire, and Diocese of Litchfield and Coventry. 
—lKev. J. P. Newby, BA. of St. John’s Collece, 
Cambridge, to the consolidated Livings of Ender yy 
cum Whetstone, Leicesterslhiire.—The Rev. Walter 
St. John Mildmay, Ab. has been presented |r, 
Lady Mildmay, of Dogmersfield Park, to the Ree - 
tory of Mottistone, with the Vicarage of Shorwel | 


annexed, in the Isle of Wight, vacant by the re- 

signation of the Rev. Dr. Newbolt.—The Rev. 

Walter St. John Mildmay, AB. has also been pre- 

sented to the Rectory of Shorwell, in the Isle of 

rages vacant by the death of the Rev, Nicholas 
arle. 

OXFORD.—Doctor in Divinity.—Rev. Christo- 
pher Lipscomb, Fellow of New College, and lately 
appointed Bishop of Jamaica. 

octor in Civil Law.—Rev. George Chandler, 
some time Fellow of New College, Grand Come 
pounder. 

The whole number of Degrees in Lent Term 
was—D]), two; DCL. two; BD. five; MA. thirty- 
five; BA. forty-nine. Matriculations, 112. 

CAMBRIDGE.—The Rev. J. 8S. Hewett, MA 
formerly Fellow of Clare Hall, now Chaplain of 
Downing College and Rector of Rotherhithe, Sur- 


rey, admitted Doctor in Divinity. 








BIRTHS. 


March 23.—At Bissrons, near Canterbury, the 
Marchioness of Ely, a son. 

— Lately, Lady Doyles, of Springwood Park, a 
daughter. 


April 1.—In Upper Seymour-street, the lady. of 
the Hon. Wm. Jervis, a daughter. 

— In Cumberiand-street, the Jady of Admiral Sir 
R. King, Bart. a son. 

4. At the Government House, Jersey, the la dy of 
his Excellency, Major-Gen. Sir Colin Ha'.kett, 
KCB. and GCH. a daughter. 

5. At Stockwell, the lady of Major-Gen. Cieorge 
Cookson, a son. 

16. At Stanley Hall, Shropshire, the lady of Sir 
Tyrwhitt Jones, Bart. a son. 

— The lady of Lieut. Col. Samuel Hall, CB. a 
son, 

18. At Clapham Common, Mrs.J.H. Butterworth, 


a son. 
MARRIAGES. 


March 20.—At Marylebone Church, Sir C. R. 
Blunt, Bart. of Heathfield Park, Sussex, to Mrs. 
A*hmuty, of Hereford-street, widow of the late 
Richard A’himuty, Esq. 

24. At Marylebone Chureh, by the Rey. Samuel 
Johnes, Knight, Sir W. B. Rouse Boughton, 
Bart. of Downton Hall, Shropshire, and Rouse 
Lench, Worcestershire, to Charlotte, youngest 
danghter of Thos. Andrew Knight, Esq. of 

wnton Castle, Herefordshire. 

— At St. George's, Octavius Wigram, Esq. son of 
Sir Robert Wieram, Bart. to Isabella Charlotte 

_Knox, third dangiter of the Bishop of Derry. 

27. At Barnborough, near Doncaster, James Pick - 
ering Ord, Esq. of Langton Hill, Leicester- 
shire, to Isabella Framces Hawkwood, eldest 
danghter of the late Rey. Rich. Hawkwood, and 
niece to Walter Fawkes, Esq. of Furnley. 

30. AtSt. Andrew’s, Holborn, John Edward Gray, 
Esq. only son of Jon (ray, Esq. of Wombley 
Park, Middlesex, to Susannah Elizabeth, only 
daughter of Henry Revell Reynolds, Esq. of 
Bed ford-row. 

31. At St. George’s, Hanever-square, by the Dean 
of Carlisle, J. Sweatman, jun. of Thornhangh- 
Street, Bedford-square, (0 Mary, youngest day h- 
pe - Thos. Chevalier, Esq. of South Audiey- 

reet. 


April 3.—At Brighton, Capt. Mahir, of Tipperarv, 
to Mary Anne, eldest danghterof Henry Francis 
Wintle, Esq. of Walworth, Surrey. 





6. At St. Mary’s, Lambeth, Frangis Tuke, Esq. of 
Crutched Friars, to Emily, eldest daughter of 
W. Marshall, Esq. of Norwood Lodge, Surrey. 

7. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, by the Dean 
of Canterbury, G. F. Lockley, Esq. to Harriet 
Elizabeth, only daughter of the @e Capt. John 
Bentham, of the Royal Artillery. 

— Thomas Robinson, eldest son of A. Ramsey Keo- 
binson, Esq. of Kensington, to Frederica, ouly 
daughter of the late Sir George Brathwaite 
Boughton, Bart. of Poston Court, Herefordshire. 
‘The voung couple eloped from Brussels, where 
Lady Brathwaite and her daughter where re- 
siding, 

8. At St. George's, Hanover-square, John Chal- 
font Blackden, second son of b. Blackden, Ksq. 
of Hughenden, Bucks, to Isabella, eldest 
daughter of the late Rev. G.. Worsley, Kector 
of Stonegrave, in the county of York. : 

— At St. James's, Jesse Cole, Esq. to Letitia 
Charlotte, youngest daughter of the late De 
Courcy Ireland, Esq. and niece to the Hon, Sir 
Edmund Stanley, Chief Justice, &c. Madras. 

9. At Pontefract, Samuel Bamford Hamer, Esq. of 
the Inner Tempie, to Anne, widow of the late 
Joseph James Swaby, of Chape) House, and only 
danghter of Thomas Clark, Esq. of Kurtingley, 
Yorkshire. ‘ 

10. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, William Tur- 
ner, Esq. his Majesty’s Secretary of Embassy to 
the Ottoman Porte, to Mary Ann, eldest daugh- 
ter of J. Mansfield, Esq. MP. for Leicester. 

Lately, H. G. Ward, to Emily, second 
daughter of Sir John Swinburne, Bart. 

— At Littleham, the Rev. Whitworth Russell, son 
of the Right Hon. Sir Henry Russell, Bart. to 
Frances, daughter of Vice-Admiral Carpenter. 


IN IRELAND. 


t Dublin, Sir F. L. Blosse, Bart. to Elizabeth 
re daughter of the Right Hon. W, ©. Plun- 
kett, Attorney-General.—And J. Plunkett, Esq. 
his eldest sou, to Charlotte, daughter of the 
Lord Chief Justice, the Right Hon. Charles, 


Kendal! Bushe. 


DEATHS. 


March 4.—At Herringfeet Hall, Suffoik, Fliza- 


beth, wife of A. Merry, Esq. 
17. Jesse Ainsworth, Esq. of Wieken Hall, near 


Rochdale, Lancashire. . q 
19. At his seat, Wenvoe Castle, Glamorganshire, 


Robert Jenuer, Esq. in his 47th year. 





; 


Te 





578 Deaths. 


2). At Streatham Park, Thomas Harison, Bg 

— In Upper Gower-street, William Clay, . 
in his Met year. 

22. At Bath, Lieatenant-Col, Hill, of the Royal 
Marines, aged upwards of 90, the oldest Officer 
in his Majesty's service. 

— At Foston Hall, Derbyshire, C. Broadhurst, 


Esq. 

a At Cla ham Common, Battersea, in her 65th 
year, aftera long illness, Hannah, wife of Geo. 
Scholey, Esq. Alderman. 

24. In his 85th year, Sir George Chetwynd, Bart. 
of Grendon Hall, Warwickshire, and Brocton 
Hall, Staffordshire, more than 60 years ope of 
the Clerks of his Majesty’s most Hon. Privy 
Council. 

— At Eastbourne, aged 87, Mrs. Mortimer, relict 
of John Hamilton Mortimer, 1" 

2%. At the Rolls House, the Right Hon. Sir Thos. 
Piumer, Master of the Rolls, BCL. of University 
College, Oxford. His remains were interred in 
the Rolls Chapel on the Ist of April.—Lord Gif- 
ford has since succeeded to his office. 

— At his residence, Gloucester Lodge, Weymouth, 
W. Young, Esq. in his 76th year. 

27. In Grosyenor-square, George Musgrove, Esq. 
late MP. for Carlisle, Vice-President of the 
Magdalen Hospital, &c. aged 84. 

™). At his Apartments in the British Museum, in 
his 70th year, the Rev. Thomas Maurice, As- 
sistant Keeper of the MSS. at that Institution. 
Mr. Maurice was well known in the literary 
world by a variety of publications, both in prose 
and verse, but particularly bv his “* Indian An. 
tiguities,” and “ History of Hindostan,” works 
which exhibit great diligence of research, and 
intimate acquaintance with a department of his- 
tory comparatively little known in Europe. 

April 1.—Saddenly, Lord Coleraine, well known 
as the celebrated Colonel Hanger. 

— At Hillincdon, Middlesex, aged 78, Thomas 
Hussey, Esq. of Guttrim, in the county of 
Meath, formerly MP. for Aylesbury. 

3. In Gloncester-place, Anne, wife of Joseph 
Tasker, Esq. of Fitzwalters, Essex, in her 25th 
year. 

— At his father’s, iu South Audley-street, Thos. 
Grove, jun. Esq. late Lieutenant-Col. of the 
Coldstream Guards. 

— In Half-Moou-street, Piccadilly, aged upwards 
of 70, William Cooke, Esq. of Lincoln's Inn, 
Barrister-at-law, Author of ‘‘ Conversation,” a 

em, the “ Life of Macklin,” the “ Life of 
oote,” &c. Mr. Cooke was a native of Cork, at 
the Grammar-school of which citv he received 
his education. After the death of his first wife he 
married the sister of Major Galway, Commander 
of Trichinopoly. 

5. In Somerset-street, Portman-square, the Hon. 
Elizabeth Turnour, wife of the Hon. and Rev. 
Joho Turnour, MA. and daughter of the late 
W. Richardson, Accountant-General of the East 
India Company. 

7. At Knightsbridge, Colonel Robert Ellis, late of 
the 25th Light Dragcons. 

— Joanna. youngest daughter of the late Benj. 
Bass, Esq. of Barnard Castle, Durham. 

8. At Walthamstow, in his 6lst year, William 
Ma'thew Raikes, Esq. 

9. Aged *), Benjamin, son of the Right Hon. John 
Radcliff. 

-- At Great Abshot House, Hants, aged 70, John 
Blagrove, Esq. of Jamaica, and of Auherwyke 
House, Backs. 

— In Henrietta-street, Cavendish-square, ry id 
Doveton, of the Madras Establishment, and MP. 
for Lancaster. 

— At Dincroft House, near Staines, Samuel Jer- 
ram, Reg. aged 48. 

Il. At Finchley, Thos. Harrison Andrews, Esq. in 
his 67th year. 

13. At Netherby, Cumberland, aged 62, Sir James 
Graham, Bart. 

— Of Apoplexy, Robert Galloway Mackintosh, 
Esq. of Guilford Street. 

— At her father’s, at Ongar, Miss Jane Taylor, 
author of “* Essays in Rhyme,” “ Display, &e.” 
15. At Hastings, where he had gone for the reco- 
very of his health, Joba Slegg, Jun. of Bernard 

Strcet, Russel! square. 
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17, John Steyner, fourth son of Charles 
quet, of Hampstead Heath, in his 22d yea 

18. After a short illness, Edward Jones, Bard to 
- Prince of Wales, aged72. He wasa native 
of Merionethshire, and about 30 years ago pub- 
li-hed a work entitled, “ Relics of the Bards.» 

which contained much valuable historical infor. 
mation ;—also a collection of Welsh Airs, ar- 

_ ranged for the harp, an instrument on which be 
Pf rformed after the manner of his forefathers, 
P aying the treble with his left hand, and the 
ass with the right. He possessed a library of 
rare books, both manuscript and printed, many 
of which he lately disposed of He was a Mem- 
‘der of the Royal Society of Musicians, the Go- 
wernors of which, hearing that he was totally 
anable to follow his professional pursuits, 
peranted him an annuity of 501., but he lived to 
Enjoy only the first a 3 of their bounty. 

Lately, at Bath, G. H. W. F. Hartopp, MP. for 
‘Dundalk, 

20. At the age of 77, Mr. Jolin Murdoch, the early 
teacher and friend of the celebrated Burns. 
‘His latter years were passed in indigence, and a 
Subscription had recently been set on foot for his 
relief. Mr. Murdoch was Author of a work en- 
titled, “The Dictionary of Distinctions,” isi}, 
and some Publications relative to the study of 
the French Language. : 

21. In Harley Street, Cavendish Square, aged 71, 
John Dixon, Esq. of Gledhow, in the county of 
York, and of Rainham Hall, in the couuty of 
Norfolk, Col. of the First West York Militia. 

~+ On board the Fury Discovery Vessel, off Dept- 
ford, Lieut. Johnston, who destroyed himse!f by 
firing a double-barrelled gna through his ead. 
He was a son of Gen. Johnston, and was about 
30 years of age. © 

2:% At his house iv the Circus, at Bath, in his 
87th year, the Rev. Dr. Richard Beadon, Lord 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. 


; IN SCOTLAND. 
At. Edinbargh, Lady Caroline Macdonald, daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Mount Edzgecumbe. 


ABROAD. 

At Serampoor, aged 35, Henry Allen Williams, 
Commercial Resident at Jungpoor, and elest 
sos of Henry Thomas Williams, of Park Cres- 
ce gt, Portiand Place. 

At the Cape of Good Hope, whither he had re- 
paired from Madras, for the benefit of air, Peter 
Charry, Chief Judge of the Provincial Court of 
Circuit, Chittoor; in his 5ist year. 

At Dresden, in his 72d year. Baron Just, Envoy 
Extrtordinary, and Minister Plenipoteutiary of 
His Vajesty, the King of Saxony, to the Court 
of Great Britain ; after 50 years of honourable 
and devoted service. ; 

At Altona, A. W. Von Gustenburg, ove of the Ve- 
terans of German literature, in his 84th year. 

At Paris, March 26, George Heron Lyun, Esq. of 
Southwick Hall, Northamptonshire. 

At Berhampoor, Ebizabeth, wife of Lieut. A. Tay- 
lor, 88th Regt. of Foot, and eldest daughter of 
the Rev. Dr. John Taylor, of Leominster, Here- 
fordshire. 

At Genoa, 29th of March, Charlotte, wife of Major 
Gen. James Gubbins, in her 4) st year. 

At Rome, drowned in the Tiber, by her horse 
falling in, Miss Bathurst, niece to Lord Aylmer, 
aged 17. Her father, Mr. Bathurst, who was 
Embassador at the Court of Prussia, some years 
ago, suddenly disappeared while travelling 
through a forest on his way to Hamburgh, nor 
was his body, or any trace of him, ever found. 

At Rome, in her 65th yaar, Emily, Duchess Dowa- 

er of Devonshire, sister to the present Earl of 

ristol, aud sister-in-law to the Earl of — 

l, by his first Countess. Her Grace’s deat 

s a severe loss to the Arts, at Rome, which - 
was liberal in encouraging to the very extent . 
her fortune ; and whofe stores she considerab y 
enriched by rescuing from destruction many 
precious relics and mpnuments of antiquity - 
great sums were expended by her in —} ve 
excavations in that city. Her remains w De. 
betuaet to England, and will lie in state at 
voashire House. 


